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The Journal’s New Departure 











and on: 

‘* Why don’t you start a really 
good needlework department — one 
that will be as much of an authority in 
that line as your fashion department 
has become in its line?’’ 

We haven’t done so before for two 
reasons: We had not the space to spare, 
and we had not the woman of author- 
ity to place in charge of such a depart- 
ment. 


M* A WOMAN has said to us off 


Now WE HAVE FOUND BOTH. As 
to space, we shall have to add extra 
pages to each number, and this we have 
decided to do. 

As to an editor of authority, we feel 
that we have found her, and on May 1 
she joins THE JOURNAL’S editorial 
force. She is Bessie Berry Grabowskii, 
already known to JOURNAL readers by 
her contributions on needlework to the 
magazine (she has an article on page 
25 of this issue, for that matter), and 
known as well to the entire world of 
needlework as one of the ablest author- 
ities in everything that applies to the 
art of the needle. 


MRS. GRABOWSKII personally loves 
needlework. She has practically made 
a life study of it: has herself worked in 
every kind of needlework: has studied 
under the best foreign masters: has 
traveled extensively and studied needle- 
work wherever she has gone: has taught 
large classes and produced expert 
needlewomen. A Southerner by birth, 
the art of the needle has come naturally 
to her, and with her knowledge of every 
phase of needlecraft she has the ability 
to tell others about it as well. So THE 
JOURNAL feels that it has the right 
woman in the right place. 


NOW WE SHALL BEGIN to shape 
the new department, and when it ap- 
pears we have an idea that it will please 
not only by its extent but by its fresh- 
ness of treatment and comprehensive 
scope as well. For Mrs. Grabowskii’s 
intention is to cover the entire range 
of needlecraft, from tatting, crocheting, 
knitting, drawn-work and embroidery, 
to the finest lace-work — not, of course, 
in any one issue, but during the prog- 
ress of the new department from month 
to month. Each month she will give a 
wide variety, and in each variety she 
will give the newest ideas as they come 
to her from special arrangements made 
which will keep her in touch with every- 
thing new that is going on in needle- 
craft all over the world. 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT will be on an 
extensive scale, and will almost ap- 
proach the fashion department in num- 
ber of pages and scope. Naturally, 
in order to keep a department of 
this magnitude fresh in ideas, Mrs. 
Grabowskii will need all the sugges- 
tions and aid which THE JOURNAL 
readers can give her, and this codpera- 
tion she asks. In her THE JOURNAL 
will now have some one to consider 
intelligently whatever contributions of 
needlework our readers may send, and 
such are now invited from every one by 
Mrs. Grabowskii. 


WITH AN OPEN MIND she _ invites 
every JOURNAL reader who has any- 
thing in the way of new or pretty needle- 
work, in whatever class, to send it to 
her, and she will be glad to consider 
it, and accept and pay for whatever she 
can use. On May 1, a few days after 
this magazine appears, she will be at 
her desk in THE JOURNAL office, and 
ready to receive anything that may be 
addressed to Bessie Berry Grabowskii, 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 


WE HOPE, TOO, in the new depart- 
ment to go beyond the mere giving of 
designs and offer some practical and 
simple manner of carrying out the de- 
signs. Whether this will take the form 
of paper patterns we are not prepared 
at this time to say. But we have it in 
mind to bring the practical working out 
of our designs within the reach of the 
needlewoman of even average ability. 


SPEAKING OF PATTERNS raturally 
leads us to speak of THE JOURNAL’S 
fashion patterns, the success of which 
not only seems to continue but to grow 
as well. It certainly looks as if the 
hundreds of our readers who asked 
us to take up the pattern idea were 
right in prophesying success for us. 
Thousands of patterns have been sold 
where orders for hundreds were ex- 
pected. We are frank to say that we 
have been put to it to supply the un- 
precedented rush of orders. But with 
a force that we did not expect to have 
for a year, we feel that we are, within 
three months, equipped for the rush 
that has come, and, we presume, will 
grow. 


WHAT HAS PLEASED US particu- 
larly is the universal chorus of praise 
that has come to us about the utility 
of the patterns. Hardly has there 
been a dissenting voice, although al- 
ready tens of thousands of patterns have 
been scattered broadcast and tried. 
The new ‘‘ Chart Model,’’ which has so 
simplified the cutting of patterns, has 
been received, we can almost say, with 
a shout, and letters are constantly com- 
ing to us in praise of it as a time saver 
and one of the most practical innova- 
tions ever introduced into the pattern 
world. 


ONE WOMAN WRITES, for instance: 


“I have never before used a pattern more 
easily put together.” 


Another says : 

‘* My sisters, who have never dared to cut 
from a pattern before, are delighted with 
your ‘chart.’”’ 

A girl says: 

‘The first three patterns I ever tried in my 
life came out in every way successful.” 

Another woman goes into interesting 
detail : 


“The patterns I sent for were very easy to 
cut: the directions clear and explicit, while 
as for the pattern chart — well! it is first-class 
and a great help, and such a saving of temper 
and time. The patterns are, in other words, 
an alsolute source of satisfaction and relief.” 


Of course, all this isextremely gratify- 
ing to us, and the hope is strong with 
us not only that this general satistac- 
tion may continue, but also that 
wherever our patterns go they will 
make new and permanent friends. 


MRS. RALSTON WAS DELUGED, as 
was expected, with contributions to her 
generous $500 shirtwaist competition, 
and hundreds of ideas came to her. 
After many days of steady application 
she found that it would be impossible 
to do justice to the designs in season to 
announce the award of prizes this 
month. But the awards and the shirt- 
waists themselves will, we hope, appear 
in the June issue. 


WE GREATLY REGRET that circum- 
stances did not warrant the award of 
the prizes offered for musical composi- 
tions for Christmas. Unfortunately the 
compositions we received were not nu- 
merous and the quality was below the 
standard that readers of THE JOURNAL 
expect to see reached. 


JUST NOW we are in the midst of 
trving to decide upon awarding the 
$1000 prize for the best suburban house 
costing $3000. The number of contri- 
butions to this competition was very 
large, and it will naturally take time 
to reach a fair conclusion. We hope to 
do this before the next issue goes to 
press so that we can announce the 
prize-winners at that time, and print 
both picture and plans of the prize 
house itself in the succeeding number 
so that it may appear in time for this 
summer’s building season. 


WE ARE BUSY, TOO, on some of the 
most important new features which 
THE JOURNAL has ever had — several 
of which will delight as well as sur- 
prise. One that will give specia) pleas- 
ure is Anna Katharine Green’s new and 
surprising romance of mystery, ‘‘ The 
Mayor’s Wife,’’ which will begin in the 
next JOURNAL (for June), and from its 
very start will quicken the pulse of 
every reader. 
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A Personal Announcement 
by Mr. Josef Hofmann 


WO PIANO STUDENTS, TEACHERS AND COMPOSERS, LIVING IN AMERICA: 


To show, in a very slight way, my appreciation of the many 


hands during my American visits I am emboldened to make an 

offer which I hope may meet with favor at your hands. 

I should like, in my small way, to contribute something to the 
mulation of American musical composition, and accordingly I wish to offer 

to all piano students, teachers and composers living in America three prizes for 

the three best-constructed compositions for the piano, 7. e. : 





$500 as a First Prize 
$300 as a Second Prize 
$200 as a Third Prize 


In order that these offers may be participated in by the largest number I wish 
to impose as few restrictions upon the character of the compositions as possible: 


FIRST: The composition may be of any class for the piano. I leave 
that entirely to the judgment of the composer. But it must not be 
more than ninety measures in length, and fewer if possible. This is 
not restrictive, as we know when we remember Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Melodie 
in F,’? Schumann’s ‘‘ Traumerei,’’ Chopin’s ‘‘ Minute Waltz in D-flat 
major,’’ Mendelssohn's ‘‘Spinning Song,’’ etc. 


ECOND: As to the nature of the composition I ask only that it 

shall be musicianly in construction and representative of its title. 
But it must, above all, be melodious, pleasing to the ear; and it must 
not be difficult of performance: it must be within the range of the 
average home player. But I repeat: it must be melodious. 


These are the only two conditions, but these must be carefully noted. 


The work of any student, teacher or composer, male or female, living in the 
United States, is eligible in this competition. 


I shall be assisted in the work of selection by my distinguished friend, 
MR. CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG. 


I obtained the coéperation of my friends, the editors of THe LAprEs’ HomE 
JOURNAL, in this matter, so that I might make this announcement in their maga- 
zine, and have arranged with them that the three prize manuscripts shall be 
published in their magazine as soon after my awards have been made as they 
can do so; in return for which I have promised that all rights to the composi- 
tions shall belong to the magazine. Should there be among the compositions 
receiving the prize awards any that are suitable for concert use I shall be glad 
to add them to my repertoire. 


I have asked that this competition shall remain open until October 1, 1905, 
and all manuscripts should be sent by or before that date to me, in care of THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. By January 1, 1906, I shall make the 
three awards and announce them in personal letters to the composers, and also 
through the pages of THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


_ ale a 


A Supplementary Note 





The editors of THE Lapiges’ Home JOURNAL have promised Mr. Hofmann 
their fullest co6peration in regard to the splendid offer made above. And in 
order to make Mr. Hofmann’s work as easy as possible they ask of all those 
participating in this competition to observe carefully the following : 


First: All manuscripts should be /egidly written in ink (not pencil). 

SECOND: All manuscripts must be sent flat or folded once lengthwise: under 
no circumstances must they be sent rolled. 

THIRD: Full return letter postage must be inclosed with each manuscript, and 
letters and manuscripts must be sent together in one package, not separately. 

FourTH : The name of the composer must not be mentioned on the manuscript, 
but should, with full address, be inclosed in a sealed envelope attached to the manu- 
script, which will be opened after the awards are made. 

FirTH : No manuscript violating any of these conditions can be considered. 


S1xTH: Mr. Hofmann cannot answer any questions concerning this competition: 
he has stated his wishes and conditions clearly. 
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Talk of hundred-ton guns, battleships and torpedo-boat destroyers! They are 
not half so dangerous as a pretty woman in a pretty gown. 

But the gown must be pretty; and, like every other weapon, it must be spot- 
lessly clean. 

There is the problem that confronts the owner of every pretty gown: How to 
keep it clean. And the prettier it is, the more necessary it is that care be exer- 
cised in its cleansing. 

Be guided by the experience of tens of thousands of women who now. 


Organdies, lawns, dimities and wash silks should be cleansed with Ivorv Soap 
and none other. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is why it will 
not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap— 994410 Per Cent. Pure. 
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The Clevelands’ Home at Princeton, New Jersey 


Woman's Mission and Woman’s Clubs 
By Grover Cleveland, Ex-President of the United States 





“I am Persuaded that There are Woman’s Clubs Whose Objects and Intents are Not Only Harmful, 
But Harmful in a Way that Directly Menaces the Integrity of Our Homes” 


T CANNOT be denied that we have fallen upon 
days when florid and exaggerated optimism is 
exceedingly fashionable among the American 
people. Conservatism seems to be at a dis- 
count, and those who seek to win popular 
approval or support are shrewdly apt to confi- 
dently insist that our political, economic and 
social conditions have advanced to a point from 

which the highest human achievements are easily in sight. 

Great latitude may harmlessly be allowed to this sort 
of congratulatory optimism; and it is certainly an easy 
thing to float with the current of prevalent inclination 
by assenting to the jaunty suggestion heard on every side 
that old things have passed away and all things have 
become new. This concession to the substitution of new 
things for old should, however, be modified by the proviso 
that such substitution means not merely change, but sub- 
stantial and beneficent progress. Nor should the least 
toleration be awarded to the assumption that moral traits 
or the relationships interwoven with all that ennobles and 
dignifies civilized humanity are within the range of useful 
change or reconstruction. Honesty, good faith, charity, 
patriotism and belief in God are among the things that can 
never, without defiance of Divine purposes, be submerged 
by human progress, or supplanted by any substitutes 
contrived by the wit of man. So, also, love and affection 
were planted by the hand of God, and endued by Him 
with eternal life; and they bear their sweetest and most 
wholesome fruit when undisturbed by blind and blighting 
efforts to unnaturally stimulate their growth in the soil and 
atmosphere of man’s material advancement. They are as 
old as the human race, and they create the relationships 
that underlie the foundations of organized society. 


The Scope and Character of Woman’s Mission 


MONG these relationships none compares in importance 

. and vital influence with those of wife and mother. 
This proposition should be so clearly recognized and so 
apparent in the light of our instinctive perception as to 
need no other support ; and, more than this, its mere state- 
ment should suggest to every well-regulated mind the 
sacred mission of womanhood. 

At first blush it would appear easy to deal with the topic 
we have in hand. One whocan remember a mother’s love 
and a mother’s care in childhood, or who has known in 
later days the joys a devoted wife brings to the life of 
man, ought to be able to calculate upon general experience 
so largely tallying with his own that he need not fear 
protest or dissent in treating of the scope and character 
of woman’s mission. It is a melancholy fact, however, 
that our subject is actually one of difficult approach ; and 
it is a more melancholy fact that this approach is made 
difficult by a dislocation of ideas and by false prospectives 
on the part of women themselves. To those of us who 
suffer periods of social pessimism, but who, in the midst 
of it all, cling to our faith in the saving grace of simple 
and unadulterated womanhood, any discontent on the 
part of woman with her ordained lot, or a restless desire 
on her part to be and to do something not within the 
sphere of her appointed ministrations, cannot appear other- 
wise than as perversions of a gift of God to the human 
race. These perversions have made their appearance ; 
and they differ in direction and degree as greatly as 
the temper accompanying them changes with the extent 


of their threatened departure from the path of God’s 
beneficence. 


Mr. Cleveland 


Mrs. Cleveland 





FROM A COPYRIGHT 
PORTRAIT BY F. GUTEKUNST 


FROM A COPYRIGHT PORTRAIT 
SY FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON 





Those who, seeking to protect the old and natural order 
of things as they relate to women, reverently appeal to 
the division of Divine purpose clearly shown when Adam 
was put in the Garden of Eden to dress it and keep it, and 
Eve was given to him as a helpmeet and because it was not 
good that man should be alone, are apt to encounter the 
half-pitying scorn of certain successors of this helpmeet; and 
if they attempt to fortify their position by referring to the 
fact that, as part of the punishment visited upon our first 
parents for their disobedience, it was decreed that in the 
sweat of his face should the man eat bread, and in sorrow 
should the woman bring forth children, they must not be 
surprised if they are met by the indignant outburst: ‘‘ And 
so you think a woman’s only use is to bear children!’ It 
must be confessed the inclination is very strong to meet 
this in like temper, by retorting that no woman who esti- 
mates motherhood as less than her highest, holiest function 
and privilege is fitto bea mother. The following dispatch 
from Berlin, recently published, is most refreshing and 
ought to teach a salutary lesson : 


“‘ The little Princess Victoria, daughter of the Emperor and 
Empress, is suffering from a severe attack of influenza, which 
the Empress also contracted while nursing the child. Her 


Majesty has been obliged to cancel various public engage- 
ments.’’ 


The Question of a Woman’s Vote 


HE restlessness and discontent to which I have referred 

is most strongly manifested in a movement which has 
for a long time been on foot for securing to women the 
right to vote and otherwise participate in public affairs. 
Let it here be distinctly understood that no sensible man 
has fears of injury to the country on account of such partic- 
ipation. It is its dangerous, undermining effect on the 
characters of the wives and mothers of our land that we 
fear. This particular movement is so aggressive, and so 
extreme in its insistence, that those whom it has fully 
enlisted may well be considered as incorrigible. Ata ver 
recent meeting of these radicals a high priestess of the faith 
declared : ‘‘ No matter how bad the crime a woman com- 
mits, if she can’t vote, and is classed with idiots and crim- 
inals and lunatics, she should not be punished by the same 
laws as those who vote obey.’’ This was said when advo- 
cating united action on the part of the assembled body to 
prevent the execution of a woman proved guilty of the 
deliberate and aggravated murder of her husband. The 
speaker is reported to have further announced as appar- 
ently the keynote of her address: ‘ If we could vote we’d 
be willing to be hanged.” It is a thousand pities that all 
the wives found in such company cannot sufficiently 
open their minds to see the complete fitness of the 
homely definition which describes a good wife as ‘‘a 
woman who loves her husband and her country with 
no desire to run either’’; and what a blessed thing it 
would be if every mother, and every woman, whether 
mother, wife, spinster or maid, who either violently de- 
mands or wildly desires for women a greater share in 
the direction of public affairs, could realize the everlastin 
truth that ‘‘ the hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that rules the world.”’ 

There is comfort in the reflection that, even though 
these extremists may not be amenable to reformation, 
there is a fair prospect that their manifest radicalism and 
their blunt avowal of subverting purposes will effectively 


warn against a dangerously wide acceptance of their 
theories. 
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The real difficulty and delicacy of our topic becomes 
most apparent when we come to speak of the less 
virulent and differently directed club movements that 
have crossed the even tenor of the way of womanhood. 
I do not include those movements which amount to 
nothing more than woman’s association or codperation 
in charitable, benevolent and religious work, largely 
local in its activities and in all its qualities and purposes 
entirely fitted to a woman’s highest nature and best 
impulses. 1 speak more especially of the woman’s clubs 
of an entirely different sort which have grown up in all 
sections of our land, and which have already become 
so numerous that in the interests of their consolidated 
management a ‘‘ National Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs ”’ has been created. I speak also of the vast num- 
ber of associations less completely organized, but not 
less exacting of time and attention, whose professed 
purposes are in many instances the intellectual improve- 
ment or entertainment of the women composing their 
membership. Doubtless in numerous cases the objects 
of these clubs and associations are shown in such a light 
and are made to appear so good, or at least so harmless, 
that a conscientious woman, unless she makes a strong 
fight against self-delusion, may quite easily persuade 
herself that affiliation with them would be certainly inno- 
cent and perhaps even within the dictates of duty. The 
danger of self-delusion lies in her supposition that she is 
consulting the need of relaxation or the duty of increased 
opportunity for intellectual improvement, when in point 
of fact, and perhaps imperceptibly to herself, she is 
taking counsel of her discontent with the humdrum of 
her home life. 


Are Women Retaliating on Men? 


E CERTAINLY ought not to be too swift in charg- 

ing the tendency toward club affiliation on the part 
of our women to a deliberate willingness to forget or 
neglect their transcendent mission or home duties. 
Unquestionably this tendency is partly due to the wide- 
spread and contagious fever for change or rearrange- 
ment which seems to leave no phase of our people’s life 
untouched. I believe it has also been largely provoked 
and intensified by the increase of club life among the 
husbands and fathers of our land, and by their surrender 
to such business preoccupation or the madness of inor- 
dinate accumulation, as results in the neglect of wives 
and those to whom, under all rules of duty and decency, 
they owe attention and companionship —thus creating a 
condition of man’s guilt which tempts retaliation in kind. 
So far as woman's club indulgences may be retaliatory 
they might challenge considerable toleration if punish- 
ment were visited only upon the guilty; for it may be 
safely assumed that among those who are most dis- 
turbed by the growth of woman’s clubbism the sentiment 
is universal that man’s neglect of woman is a dastardly 


offense, and that the whipping-post for wife-beaters 
would be a wholesome feature of our criminal law. 
They believe, however, not less universally, that women 
who seek to punish man’s violation of duty by their 
own home-neglecting resort to club pursuits or diver- 
sions may be said to take the law in their own hands 
in a most daring way. As in other cases of like proce- 
dure, the guilty are not always punished, but those who 
are innocent and helpless are made to suffer ; and, sad- 
dest of all, the saving womanly traits that distinguish us 
above other nations, and the strength and beauty of our 
domestic life, are put in peril. 


Woman’s Danger of the Club Habit 


O WOMAN who enters upon such a retaliatory course 
can be sure that the man she seeks to punish will be 
otherwise affected than to be made more indifferent to 
home, and more determined to enlarge the area of his 
selfish pleasures. She can be sure, however, that cheer- 
lessness will invade her home, and that if children 
are there they will be irredeemably deprived of the 
mysterious wholesomeness and delight of an atmos- 
phere which can only be created by a mother’s loving 
presence and absorbing care. She can also be certain 
that, growing out of the influence which her behavior and 
example are sure to have upon the conduct of the wives 
and mothers within the range of her companionship, she 
may be directly responsible for marred happiness in 
other households, and that as an aider and abettor of 
woman’s clubs she must bear her share of liability for 
the injury they may inflict upon the domestic life of our 
land. It must be abundantly evident that, as agencies 
for retaliation or man’s punishment, woman’s clubs are 
horribly misplaced and miserably vicious. 

To the honest-minded women who are inclined to 
look with favor upon such of these clubs as indicate 
beneficent purposes or harmless relaxation it is not 
amiss to suggest that these purposes and characteristics 
are naturally not only of themselves expansive, but that 
membership in one such organization is apt to create a 
club habit which, if it does not lead to other similar 
affiliations, induces toleration and defense of club ideas 
in general. It is in this way that many conscientious 
women, devoted to their home duties and resentful of 
any suspicion to the contrary, through apparently inno- 
cent club membership subordinate their household 
interests, and are lost to the ranks of the defenders of 
home against such club influences and consequences as 
the unbiased judgment of true womanhood would 
unhesitatingly condemn. The woman is fortunate and 
well poised who, having yielded to whatever allurements 
there may be in a single club membership, can implicitly 
rely upon her ability to resist persuasion to additional 
indulgence, and can fix the exact limit of her surrender 
to its infatuation. It is quite evident that she ought not 


The Story of a Few Plain 


NE thing is sure in this strange life of ours, and 
that is, that every human being that comes into 
it has his or her load to carry. The burden, 
usually, seems oddly unsuited to the bearer. 
This great Queen, born in the purple, sheltered 
by delicacy and luxury from her cradle to her 
grave, carries always a fetid cancer in her 
flesh ; while that poor ditcher has a hunger 
gnawing in his heart for noble music which he 
never can hear. 

Each man knows how heavy the load is in 
his pack. It is for him to choose how he will 
carry it: whether like a slave whipped to his work, or 
like a soldier bearing it as a banner while he marches 
to victory. 

It seems to me that it is that one thing —the way in 
which we choose to carry our burden—which gives us 
rank in the mighty marching phalanxes of souls that pass 
incessantly through this world. We may be sure that the 
great Powers and Principalities looking down on us from 
above as we march do not class us by the report that one 
of our ancestors was a baronet or a beggar, nor by the 
amount of money in our pockets. But they watch 
whether we totter under our pack with a whine, and are 
flabby and cowardly at heart, or whether we carry it with 
courage and reverence as a cross laid on us by God, and 
so claim kinship with the great Elder Brother of us all. 





I Should Like to Tell You of a Few Women from whom 
great sacrifices were demanded in life, and of how they 
carried the weight laid upon them. The story is the 
more significant to us because they were commonplace, 
plain women like ourselves. They had not, like Marie 
Antoinette, high rank, compelling heroism from them, 
nor had they, as St. Theresa or the Maid, the mighty fire 
of genius burning within them to lighten their way. 

They were just ordinary girls and mothers with 
common-sense and sanity, and a faith which never fal- 
tered that behind all the strange miseries of life there is 
a Heavenly Father, and that He is kind. 


About the Middle of Last Century there lived in a little 
village near Chicago a young girl named Mary Willard. 
There was nothing dramatic nor exceptional in her looks 
or character or life. She was a wholesome, loving child, 
living in a sheltered home, believing her father to be the 
wisest of living men, her sister a wonderful poet, and 
her brother a hero after Sir Philip’s own pattern. She 
studied and sewed and sang, and kept a secret diary of 
her maidenly dreams like countless other innocent girls. 
But at the age when these innocent children begin to 
dream of love and marriage Mary crept closer to Christ 
and learned to understand the great message of His life. 
Her soul slowly filled with the hope that He would give 
her some great work to do for Him in the world. 

Some missionaries, we are told, went from the little 
village to India, and the girl watched the train carry 
them out of sight, and when the congregation, standing 


By Rebecca Harding Davis 


on the street, sang ‘‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains,”’ 
that their benediction might follow them a little way, she 
sang also, with tears, but with her heart throbbing with 
hope. ‘‘ She, too, some day might be sent by Him to 
the far, dark places of the earth to carry His light!’’ 
Surely, one would think, an innocent wish, and one 
which God would grant! 


But When Mary was Nineteen She was Called by Him, 
not to go to heathen nations to tell the story of Christ for 
their healing, but to die—to creep into the earth, to lie 
there, silent. Her undelivered message tore her soul in 
her last hours. She held out her little hands even after 
they were growing cold in death, as if she would have 
blessed the world. ‘‘ Tell them to be good !’’ she cried ; 
‘* oh, tell everybody to be good!” 

When she was gone her mother started out to carry 
her message to the world. ‘‘ If,’’ she reasoned, ‘‘ you 
would have men good you first must have them sober.”’ 

She began in a small way, founding a little temperance 
club of women in the village. Mary’s sister, Frances, as 
we all know, gave herself up to this work. She was 
inspired by the dying girl’s message, and built up the 
vast organization known throughout the world as the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. She wrote the 
story of Mary’s life, ‘* Nineteen Beautiful Years.’’ It 
became a watchword for the great society. 

‘* The message of this child,’’ writes Lady Isabel 
Somerset, ‘‘ has been translated into many languages.’’ 
The white ribbon that gleams on the breasts of faith- 
ful women in every nation—in South Africa, India, 
Australia and the islands of the seas—still bears that 
tender message, ‘‘ Tell everybody to be good.”’ 

‘The holy longing of this girl to help her kind surely 
has borne marvelous fruit. 


There was a Poor Irish Girl in Louisiana, in whose heart 
burned the same feverish wish, ‘‘ to be givin’,’’ as she 
expressed it, ‘‘ some big help to the world.”’ 

Margaret Haughery was the child of two emigrants 
who both died of yellow fever soon after they landed in 
New Orleans. She was brought up by charity and mar- 
ried a poor laborer, who soon fell a victim to the same 
plague. Her baby died, and Margaret, left alone and 
penniless, went into the St. Charles Hotel to work as a 
laundress. She was a healthy, cheerful young woman, 
not able even to read and write, and knowing nothing of 
the world beyond two or three streets in New Orleans — 
in no way different from the other servants at the tubs 
beside her, except in her passionate wish to ‘‘ be helpin’ 
in the world.”’ It is a big world and full of misery. 
What could an ignorant washerwoman in a hotel do to 
lift the load from it? 

Margaret was passionately fond of children. Every 
spare hour she 7 in the Orphan Asylums, of which 
there are several in New Orleans, helping the Sisters 
nurse the poor babies. With every penny she could save 
she bought milk to carry to them. 


to take the first step toward such membership before 
considering the matter with a breadth of view sufficient 
to take in all its indirect possibilities, as well as its 
immediate and palpable consequences. 


Woman’s Clubs Not Only Harmful, but a Menace 


AM persuaded that without exaggeration of statement 
we may assume that there are woman’s clubs whose 
objects and intents are not only harmful, but harmful in 
a way that directly menaces the integrity of our homes 
and the benign disposition and character of our wifehood 
and motherhood; that there are others harmless in 
intent, but whose tendency is toward waste of time and 
perversion of effort, as well as toward the formation of 
the club habit, and the toleration or active patronage 
of less innocent organizations ; that there are also asso- 
ciations of women whose purposes of charity, religious 
enterprise or intellectual improvement are altogether 
laudable and worthy. Leaving this latter class out of 
account, and treating the subject on the theory that 
only the other organizations mentioned are under con- 
sideration, I believe that it should be boldly declared 
that the best and safest club for a woman to patronize is 
her home. American wives and American mothers, as 
surely as ‘‘ the hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that rules the world,’’ have, through their nurture of 
children and their influence over men, the destinies of 
our Nation in their keeping to a greater extent than any 
other single agency. It is surely not soft-hearted senti- 
mentalism which insists that, in a country where the 
people rule, a decisive share in securing the perpetuity 
of its institutions falls upon the mothers who devote 
themselves to teaching their children who are to become 
rulers, lessons of morality and patriotism and disinter- 
ested citizenship. Such thoughts suggest how supremely 
great is the stake of our country in woman’s unper- 
verted steadfastness, and enjoin the necessity of its 
protection against all risks and all temptations. 


The Real Path of True Womanhood 


AM in favor of according to women the utmost social 

enjoyment; and I am profoundly thankful that this, 
in generous and sufficient measure, is within their reach 
without encountering the temptations or untoward influ- 
ences so often found inthe surroundings of woman’s clubs. 

For the sake of our country, for the sake of our homes, 
and for the sake of our children, I would have our wives 
and mothers loving and devoted, though all others may 
be sordid and heedless ; I would have them disinterested 
and trusting, though all others may be selfish and cun- 
ning; I would have them happy and contented in 
following the Divinely appointed path of true woman- 
hood, though all others may grope in the darkness of 
their own devices. 


Women 


But a better plan soon occurred to her. She saved 
her wages, bought two cows, and opened a dairy. She 
sold enough milk to pay her expenses. The rest went 
to the children. Twice each day she herself drove a 
donkey-cart from house to house collecting waste food 
which she sorted and carried to the asylums. 

Year after year the yellow fever raged, and these 
refuges were crowded with pauper orphans, who proba- 
bly would have starved but for the systematic efforts of 
this washerwoman. 

She was capable and shrewd, and she prospered. Her 
dairy was enlarged. She opened a bakery. Her bread, 
like her milk, was of the best. _Her trade spread to 
parishes outside of the city. But still twice each day 
she drove her donkey-cart, collecting food for ‘‘ her 
children.’’ 


Everybody in the City Knew “ Margaret,” as she was 
fondly called—the plump, sweet-faced little woman in a 
calico gown and sunbonnet who was sure to come to 
the door every day, storm or shine. Many a dainty 
morsel for the poor babies was kept for her. Much of 
the charity of the city flowed through her hands. She 
fed whites and blacks, Jews, Protestants and Catholics 
alike. No hungry baby ever was turned away. ‘‘ Sure, 
they’re God's children,’’ she would say vote 

She succeeded in every business undertaking, but 
never was able even to write her name, signing deeds 
with her mark. 

‘* T’ve no time to be learnin’,’’ she said. 

When she died she left all of her property to the 
Orphan Asylums. The whole city mourned for her. 
Every newspaper appeared in black the morning after 
her death. A subscription was taken up at once for 
the erection of a memorial to her. The statue which 
was put up shows Margaret in her calico gown and sun- 
bonnet, just as she was in life, when everybody knew 
and loved her. The statue was unveiled in the presence 
of the officials of the city, and a great multitude of all 
classes assembled to pay homage to her memory. 


Now Here is the Story, True in Every Detail except names, 
of another woman, on whom was laid a heavier load. 
Jane Hoyt was the pretty, ignorant wife ot a carpenter in 
one of our great seaboard cities. One day he fell from 
the roof of a building and was mortally injured. He 
lingered for weeks and then died. Jane found herself 
with five helpless children, and with no trade by which 
she could earn their bread. She could not read nor write. 
She was a bad seamstress and a worse laundress. The 
one thing she could do well was to ‘‘ clean house.”’” She 
asked two wealthy women to give her a trial, and threw 
herself into the work with all the strength of her body and 
the wit of her brain. She made of scrubbing a fine art. 

Never had the two housekeepers seen such scouring, 
such dusting, such polishing. They recommended her 
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Resting Under the Great Maple on her Maine Place 


Kate Douglas Wiggin as She Really Is 


By Adéle Marie Shaw 


Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, Finished by Edward E. Little 


A Family Group 


Mrs. Wiggin’s mother, Mrs. Bradbury, in black dress, seated; Mrs. 
Wiggin, in white dress, seated; Miss Nora Archibald Smith, Mrs. 
Wiggin’s sister, standing. 


Getting Something Good for Dinner 


One of the joys at the summer home is that of picking vegetables in 
the kitchen garden. 


H, YOU know Kate Douglas Wiggin! Tell me 

about her,’’ people often say to me. They are 

not satisfied with the stories of interviewers and 

critics ; they want something that the press representative 

cannot give, something about the woman herself, the 

woman at home, away from ‘‘ the public eye.’’ Since the 

appearance of ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm”’’ these 

questions have grown more frequent and insistent. Some 

of them, with the author’s trusttul permission, I am going 
to answer here. 

In private life Kate Douglas Wiggin is Mrs. George C. 
Riggs. Her home is in New York City. Of her winters, 
when dinners and ‘‘ functions,’’ entertaining and being 
entertained, driving and calling absorb the time, when the 
concert evening and the opera evening crowd upon the 
heels of ‘‘ social events’’ in what an interviewer called her 
‘* palatial home near Central Park’’—of all this there is 
little to tell. Other women drive and call and go the social 
round through a New York winter. The distinctive charm 
of my friend’s New York home is the variety of interests it 
represents, the variety of people who come and go through 
its hospitable doors. 

The books on the library table, autographed by names 
known the world over, inscribed with clever rhymes and 
enticing allusions, are far more interesting than the invita- 
tions awaiting an answer on her intricately-carved desk. 
They give distinction to well-appointed luxury. And that 
the luxury is well appointed proves the folly of the old 
notion that a literary woman must be a poor manager. In 
city or country, winter or summer, this particular woman 
author insists upon exquisite orderliness in her surround- 
ings. Sunlight, air, a shining cleanliness, and a beautiful 
harmony in color, are to her part of her ‘‘ daily bread.’’ Nor 
does even her work create the usual and expected litter. 
Her writing is done altogether in the country, and her 
country home is the model of ‘‘ housekeepery ”’ perfection. 
I have appeared at the threshold of Quillcote at hours 
early enough to make an over-nightly disturbance in music- 
room or hall probable and human, but never a rug awry, 
a balustrade undusted, had survived the breakfast hour ! 

Quillcote is at Hollis, Maine. It is a huge, high-gabled, 
rambling Colonial house set in dignified isolation upon the 
steeply sloping bank of the Saco River. But the Quillcote 
family do not seclude themselves from the life about them. 
As long as Mrs. Wiggin lingers in the country she plays 
the church organ for the Sunday-morning service, and she 
and her sister, Nora Archibald Smith, lend their voices to 
the choir. Of every church enterprise they are the prop 
and stay. 

The church, at Buxton, just across the river, is a hundred 
and fifty years old. Generations of women have toiled to 


Among the Corn and Sunflowers 


Early every morning Mrs. Wiggin hurries out in the fields to gather 
flowers for the house. 


Opening the Morning Mail 


Even at Quillcote Mrs. Wiggin finds that it is simply impossible to 
get away from her numerous correspondents, who write to her all 
the year round, sending tributes and requests. 


On the Bridge 


Mrs. Wiggin waiting for an end-of-the-week guest to accompany her 
on one of her favorite walks in the woods. 
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ame it trim, attractive, out of debt. It is now, as it was 


in the eighteenth century, the centre of the village life. 
‘* Our meeting-house,’’ Mrs. Wiggin calls it, with the 
most intimate sense of identification. One September 
she offered the house and grounds at Quillcote for a 
church fair. Indoors the beautiful rooms with their 
antique furnishings were given up to the sale of fancy 
articles. Every two hours a five-cent concert collected 
a group in the music-room. Musical guests helped fill 
out the program. Mrs. Wiggin sang to her own ac- 
companiment on piano or guitar ; Miss Smith, her sister, 
sang; the two sang together. Nickels mounted in a 
goodly pile. Under the big elms were refreshments and 
cheertul talk. People stayed because they liked to be 
there, and bought because they stayed, and the fair has 
become an annual function. 

Oncea year Mrs. Wiggin gives a reading from her own 
works for the church tund. Nowhere else, and for no 
one else, will she do this. The night chosen for this 
gift to her Hollis neighbors is always a night of the har- 
vest moon. Some of the audience come trom so great a 
distance that the mourning hours are well along before 
they reach home. From Portland, Maine, from the 
shore, from towns and villages farther inland, come the 
‘* barges,”’ straw-filled hayracks, buggies, carryalls, 
wagons, automobiles ; Maine householders and summer 
boarders, visiting clergymen, artists, merchants, singers, 
summer-school teachers, old men and babies, young men 
and maidens, the hired man and the hotel manager, the 
student and the farmer's wife—these and more gather at 
the Buxton church. Fora few cents every one gets what 
money in the city cannot buy. The ‘‘ meeting-house’”’ 
treasury is beautifully replenished. All are happy. 

Only the faithful who have labored in a country parish 
raising dollar by dollar the sums that go out for coal, for 
wood, for Sunday-school materials, for the minister’s sal- 
ary —these and no others will understand what a ‘‘ lift”’ 
this annual reading is to a country church. 


How She Throws Herself into a Good Cause 


HE spirit of personal, active service with which Mrs. 

Wiggin throws herself into a good cause was illus- 
trated last season when there came a melancholy moment 
in the history of the ‘‘ decoration and repairs.’’ For four 
years the Dorcas Society, of which she is a member, 
has been constantly busied with the ‘‘ fixing up”’ of its 
historic church. With the coming of the summer of 1904 
new frescoes, a new-furnace, a new carpet, had been 
provided. Then was discovered a fly in the ointment. 
Dingy paint and new frescoes do not harmonize. The 
paint on the pews was dingy. An estimate was imme- 
diately obtained from an expert in scrubbing, and the 
lowest rate any scrubbing expert could conscientiously 
offer was twenty-five cents a pew. There is a good 
deal of paint on a pew. But, alas, there are many pews 
in the Buxton church, The total of pews multiplied by 
twenty-five made an appalling number of pennies to add 
to the burdens already assumed. ‘‘ Never mind; we'll 
clean the pews ourselves,’’ announced the author of 
many books. 

In her childhood, says her sister Nora, she was ‘‘ a 
capable, stirring little person,’’ and she is just as capable 
(‘* facultied’’ we call it in New England) to-day as she 
was then. 

The Dorcas Society rose as one woman. ‘ We will 
scrub,”’ said they. 

It was a spicy morning when the Society assembled 
upon the meeting-house steps, each mother and daughter 
armed with her cleaning-rags and her dinner-pail. The 
breeze came enchantingly from the river, teasing the 
senses with hints of bayberry and balsam, but the Dorcas 
Society had come to scrub, and they scrubbed. No 
allurements of grove or stream stole a single toiler from 
her task. 

Certainly Quillcote furnished its quota of workers, 
for besides our author, her mother and her sister, two 
of the Quillcote maids volunteered their friendly aid. 
With her own slender but effective hands Mrs. Wiggin 
cleaned her ‘‘ share’’ of pews. 

‘* We're having just as good a time as we had three 
weeks ago to-day,’’ she exclaimed as she applied a 
soapy cloth where it would do the most good. 

‘* And that was a good time !’’ said both sisters. 

‘* Where were you three weeks ago to-day ?’’ I asked. 
And so the story was told me, and I found that the 
occasion was in Edinburgh, and that a dinner was in 
progress with several eminent Scottish peers and peer- 
esses as the guests. 

‘* But our appetites had had no such sharpener as 
this!’ and the smiling author, who has been féted and 
lionized in more than one city and country, paused to 
contemplate her handiwork with a pride that her great- 
est literary successes have never called into visible 
existence. 

I do not suppose that at the Edinburgh dinner she 
wore a gray linen dress, a red and white plaid gingham 
apron, or a hat trimmed with a geranium wreath, but [ 
doubt if she looked more charming than in the demo- 
cratic freedom of the church-step luncheon, and I am 
sure no food ever tasted better than the well-earned 
contents of those tin pails! I even venture, but depre- 
catingly, knowing that the Scotch havea keen and 
trenchant wit, to believe that the ball of repartee was not 
tossed more gayly at the dinner than at the luncheon. 


Mistress and Maids the Best of Friends 


HE maids that Mrs. Wiggin takes each summer from 
her New York home to Quillcote attend all the village 
entertainments. On one side of the Hollis house is a 
porch especially built for their convenience, where on 
summer afternoons they can sit in the shade of the apple 
trees, and sew or talk or read, as the fancy takes them. 
‘* You know, you can’t get on unless people are happy 
about you,’’ was all the explanation the mistress of 
Quillcote could give me when I asked her why her maids 
were so devoted to her. 

A frequent Saco River picture is the Quillcote family 
on a picnic, the mother busied with her needlework or 
knitting, one daughter reading aloud, or mother and 
daughters engaged in as vivid a talk as if they had not 
met before in months. If it were not to abuse a confi- 
dence of which I am genuinely proud I should like to tell 
some of the home-y tales that illustrate the friendship of 


the two sisters, the devotion of mother and daughters. 
Oftenest the knitting and reading go on upon the 
Quillcote lawn. It was there that I begged for a picture. 

‘* Not mine,’’ protested Mrs. Wiggin’s mother with 
the twinkle that has descended to the next generation. 
‘* | know these amateur photographers !”’ 

‘* Now, mother dear,’’ interposed one daughter, ‘‘ just 
because she wants us together!’ and with the twinkle 
quite unsubdued the victim sighed, sank back in her 
chair, and knitted serenely without a glance at the 
camera till the picture was taken, and I was saying a 
thank-you the more fervent because I knew I had been 
granted something others had vainly desired. 


Mrs. Wiggin Spends a Third of Each Year Abroad 


ETWEEN the New York winter and the Hollis sum- 

mer the author of ‘‘ Rebecca’’ makes an annual trip 
abroad. A third of every year she spends across the 
water. Her husband’s devotion to fishing and shooting 
and the fact that she has for years looked upon Edinburgh 
as a second home lead them to give a large share of this 
annual pilgrimage to Scotland. Ireland she ‘‘ dearly 
loves,’’ and of beautiful Torquay she always speaks affec- 
tionately. It was in Torquay, at Mount Stuart, the home 
of the Misses Findlater, that the four authors of ‘‘ ‘The 
Affair at the Inn”’ gathered last spring for a ‘‘ remem- 
berable’’ visit. On the Continent Venice sees her 
oftener than any other city, and it pleases me to imagine 
her stepping into her gondola with the Old-World grace 
that is as much a part of her personality as the New- 
World ‘‘ capability.”’ In a certain gown (at this mo- 
ment fresh from the hands of the artist who made it), 
a rose-hued gown that sweeps from under the folds 
of a rose-hued opera-cloak with the gleams and tints 
of a rose garden at twilight, you may see only this 
** leisured-lady-of-long-ago ’’ side of her outward self. 

The zsthetic and Old-Worldly side is by no means 
always to the fore, however, when she is abroad. Once 
upon a time she, with her sister, sought a secluded 
Sussex farmhouse in which to work unmolested. It was 
a poultry-farm house, and the confusion of its flocks was 
sad to contemplate. 

‘* It was—appalling,’’ she told me with a gesture of 
humorous repugnance. ‘‘ What Nora calls my ‘ execu- 
tive ability’ was on the warpath at once. We set to 
work and, with the full consent of the farmer and the 
farmeress, for three weeks we _ sorted, classified, 
arranged. With our own strong right arms’’ (Mrs. 
Wiggin is willowy and rounded, not athletic) ‘‘ we 
made over that poultry-farm—every cage, henhouse and 
hatchery! At the end of that time we had trained those 
benighted ducks and hens and geese, and by precept 
and example instructed the stupid owners, who had let 
the well and the sick, the big and the little, the old and 
the young of every species live unprofitably together. It 
was a great success, that trip — and no small fun— but we 
did no work.”’ 

No work! Ye patron saints of feathered things! Is 
there no work but with the pen? Did you who read this 
article ever undertake to ‘‘ sort’’ even one hen from her 
sisters, one recalcitrant gander from his mates? If you 
ever did you will know whether it was work or whether 
it was not. 

Something like this I uttered by way of comment when 
I heard of the poultry-farm. But inwardly I was glad 
of that farm. It was, in a way, the inspiration for ‘* The 
Goose Girl’’—and I love ‘‘ The Goose Girl.’”’ Mrs. 
Heaven and her irresistible prattle (I would go far to see 
and hear Mrs. Heaven), the square baby, Phoebe and 
the postman, all are dear, but dearer than any of them 
is the story’s setting forth of the nature of fowls. Are 
you without acquaintance with Phoebe’s ‘‘ invaleeds,”’ 
with Mr. Heaven’s satire on ‘‘ the sex,’’ suggested by 
hens climbing a ladder, with the goose girl’s retort— 
equally suggested by the idiosyncrasies of the rooster— 
are all these ‘‘ to yow unknowe’’? Then I envy you. 
You can still discover them for the first time. As for 
me, I can never see Mrs. Heaven, for outside the covers 
of a book there is no Mrs. Heaven. 


“Rebecca” is Just Herself, Not Mrs. Wiggin 


HIS regret keeps warm my sympathies for those who 

are determined to see Rebecca in the flesh. ‘* Who 
is the original of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm ?”’ is the 
repeated demand. In answer to it wise ones have arisen 
in many parts of the land to announce that Rebecca is 
Mrs. Wiggin in her childhood, that the book is autobiog- 
raphy. 

As a matter of fact, the book is nothing of the kind. 
Rebecca had the blackest of black hair, she was sent 
away from home to be brought up by her aunts, and 
she wrote poetry before she could spell. Little Kate 
Douglas Smith had hair as fair as Rebecca’s was dark, 
she was brought up in her own home by a mother who 
would have surrendered her to no aunt on earth, and she 
never wrote a line of verse till she was quite grown up. 

** Rebecca is nobody but herself, and all that we have 
in common is perhaps a touch of temperament,’’ was 
the author’s protest when I showed a leaning to the 
popular heresy. 

** You might add to that ‘ touch of temperament,’ ”’ I 
maintained, ‘‘ that you, like Rebecca, lived ina Maine 
village and had a vivid personality and a witty tongue. 
I know you said quotable things.” 

‘* Never,”? was the instant denial. ‘‘I never even 
wrote a quotable thing! Once a_ faithful compiler 
wrestled with my ‘ complete works’ in the hope of pro- 
ducing a quotation calendar for a bazar, and she moaned 
aloud that it couldn’t be done. Not a single available 
sentiment on ‘ life, art, the uncertainty of the future, or 
the value of friendship’ could she discover !’’ 

Mrs. Wiggin tells this tale with gusto. I suspect that 
a personal calendar is not the form of immortality that 
tempts her! 

Modestly, but firmly, I took issue with the author upon 
her quotability. 

‘* Nonsense,’’ I scoffed. ‘‘ No one is more quotable 
than your Jabez Slocum, who was ashamed of his morn- 
ing laziness, but ‘ would ruther be ashamed than git up’ ; 
or, for that matter, than Rebecca herself.’’ 

** It’s the dearest thing in life to me, but it’s a dreadful 
care,’’ says this delightful child, covering up her precious 
parasol from the sun. Dearest things are apt to bea 


‘* dreadful care,’’ and if you havea ‘‘ dearest thing,’’ be 
it a bonnet or a baby, you will quote Rebecca as inevi- 
tably as you breathe. When Rebecca and Emma Jane go 
forth to sell soap and find the rich young man who has 
‘* known what it was to be without a banquet-lamp”’ 
himself, you will come upon other inevitable quotations. 
The Quillcote family see nothing quotable or remarkable 
in their own witticisms because their every-day fashion of 
speech is witty. The most trivial talk between the sisters 
is an incessant flash and glow, whose fascination is not to 
be conveyed in words. 


The Curious Origin of “Rebecca” 


HE origin of the story of Rebeccais curious. It grew 
from no memory of Mrs. Wiggin’s childhood, but from 
an odd experience of an illness. Waking from a fever 
that left her cold and weak, she saw, or seemed to see, 
distinctly before her. eyes an old-fashioned stagecoach 
with a small girl hanging from the window. Beyond the 
child she could see, inside the coach, the shiny leather 
cushions, and upon the driver’s seata man. But it was 
the face of the child that made the sharpest impression. 
It was an eager, sensitive face, with startling dark eyes. 
Two long swinging black braids, and a sunshade waved 
by a vigorous little arm to attract the attention of the 
driver, were part of the picture. The picture faded, but 
the general vigor and charm of the child’s unique per- 
sonality had laid instant hold on the mind of the writer, 
The scene had been so plain that she found herself 
asking, ‘‘ Have I ever known that stage-driver?’’ She 
decided that she had not, but his face had been as clear 
as Rebecca’s, and Mr. Cobb was added at that moment 
to the real people in books. 

Where was the child coming from, where was she 
going, and what had Mr. Cobb to do with her story? 
The answers to these and a hundred other questions 
Mrs. Wiggin wrote down as soon as she could hold a 
pen. ‘lhe story made itself. In the months of her con- 
valescence, in health resorts and in the seclusion of her 
sick-room at home, she finished the tale. When she 
was well ‘‘ Rebecca”’ was done. 

The Viceroy of India, Jack London in Manchuria, 
Gouverneur Morris in Calitornia, men all over the habit- 
able globe, fell in love with Rebecca Rowena. As for 
the children, publishers will tell you how few authors 
can grip their attention; but Kate Douglas Wiggin 
never fails to hold them. There is in Pennsylvania a 
little ten-year-old girl who illustrates the grip of 
‘* Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.”’ 

‘* When will there be more Rebecca?’’ she asked. 

** 1 don’t think there will be any more,’’ replied her 
mother. 

‘* Then I must write it myself,’’ she sighed. 

The mother forgot the question, but the sequel was 
written. I begged it to copy, and it lies here on my desk 
in a child’s vertical script, its errors uncorrected. It 
wastes no words on ‘‘ local color,’’ on psychological 
hair-splitting. It goes straight to the point and settles 
things to the satisfaction of everybody. 


“Tt was a rainy afternoon. All the family had moved to 
‘ Rebecca’s house,’—as they called it—. Rebecca was sit- 
ting at the window in her little room. She heard_.the rattle 
of the stage coach. It stopped before the house, and Mr 
Cobb helped a lady out and carried her satchel up to the 
house. Rebecca flew down stairs tosee whoit was. It was 
Miss Maxwell. ‘‘O, Miss Maxwell,’ she cried, take your 
things right off! 

‘*Everybody in the house was glad to see the teacher 
Rebecca talked about so much. Miss Maxwell only stayed 
over night and in the morning she went home. ‘The next 
week Rebecca was surprised again by having Mr Ladd come 
to see her. He said he came to bring her a Xmas present. 
The day after he came he asked her to take a ride with him. 
When she came back there was a ring on her finger. On 
Xmas day as she stood by the fire she wondered why Mr 
Ladd didn’t give her her Xmas present. all at once some- 
body put a little box in her hand. She opened it to find a 
locket with a cake of soap engraved on one side, and on the 
other side was Adam Ladd’s picture. The next day she 
was married. After the short ride from the church she went 
up to her own room. 

Her husband found her there a half an hour latter. She 
was standing by the window. Mr Ladd went in softly. 
“What are you thinking of, my pretty maid ”’? he said gaily. 

‘“T was thinking that I’d have to change a sentence I once 
said. Instead of God bless Aunt Miranda God bless the 
brick house’, It is ‘‘ God bless Aunt Miranda God bless the 
brick house and God bless my dear husband.”’ 


“Rebecca” is Like and Unlike Her Other Stories 


‘* 1D EBECCA’”’ is like and unlike all the author’s other 

stories. It is like them in this—it is not a photo- 
graph of any existing person. Those who detect either 
caricature or glorification of any acquaintance or friend 
of hers in one of her tales are on a false scent. 

‘*It is easier to do things from the inside than the 
out,’”’ I have heard hersay. Yet if she would transfer to 
paper some of her own experiences in varied parts of the 
globe she could give the world most entertaining, most 
dramatic stories built upon actual occurrences. 

** Rebecca’”’ is unlike Mrs. Wiggin’s other books 
because its inspiration was a dream-picture. Most 
of her stories grew from some suggestive phrase. 
‘* Timothy’s Quest”’ ‘‘ happened ”’ in this way. It was 
in San Francisco. Fresh trom Santa Barbara college, 
she was putting heart and soul into establishing the first 
free kindergarten west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
when she was not building up this new enterprise in the 
schoolroom or among its patrons she was hunting out 
in San Francisco’s worst quarter the wretched children 
of poor homes. One day, on such a round of visits, she 
stopped for a bit of talk with a small boy, the son of a 
washerwoman. He had news toimpart. He had been 
taken care of on the preceding afternoon in the home of 
a neighbor. ‘‘ Miss Kate’’ knew that the neighbor was 
comparatively well-to-do and lived in a fashion quite 
superior to anything the little fellow had ever before seen. 

** You must have had a good time,’’ she said sympa- 
thetically. 

‘* Not—very,’’ hesitated the boy. ‘‘ There wasn’t 
nothin’ to play with.’”’ Then with a tiny fist clutched on 
her dress he looked up earnestly into her face. ‘‘ They 
haven’t got any children,’’ he confided. ‘‘ Didn’t they 
need any?”’ 
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#O NO other woman has the world ever given 
f so much of its love and reverence as to the 
Virgin Mother of Christ. For ages she has 
been the highest and holiest type of mother- 
hood known to mankind, and age after age 
the greatest painters of all time have striven 
to realize humanity’s ideal of her, until the 
number of Madonnas is greater than that of 
. any other single class of pictures in existence. 
To sum up the combined loveliness and spiritual charm of 
the most representative and beautiful of these master 
paintings in one transcendent face was the idea which first 
occurred to Joseph Gray Kitchell, the originator of this 
unique type of Madonna, as he was riding from Denver to 
Boulder in Colorado, skirting the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, late one brilliant afternoon toward the end of 
September, 1889. 

_ The Madonna in art was already a subject of interest to 
him. So it was not far from mind that afternoon when 
the recollection of some recent observations happened to 
lead to the casual reflection that Americans are composites 
of many national types. Possibly the glowing Colorado 
sunset, with its wealth of color and later fading aureole, 
yellow as gold-dust, above the distant peaks, helped to 
recall at just the right moment the rich tints and bright halo 
of Madonna art. Be that as it may, the thought of the 
blending of numerous nationalities suddenly connected 
itself with the remembrance of the many paintings of the 
Madonna, and the idea of making an effort to merge them 
Into one supreme type took form. Photography, it was 
evident, was the only means by which such a result could 
be attained, and the preliminary task of collecting the 
necessary material was soon after begun. 


ot 


Ay E of the photographs of the original pictures were 
bought ; others were taken, where the privilege could 
be secured ; and during the next seven or eight years, in 
which two trips abroad were made and many European 
galleries and art centres visited, several hundred prints 
were brought together. Most of these were of varying 
sizes, however, and the first need was to enlarge the 


smaller ones and reduce the bigger ones so as to bring all 
to one uniform scale. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY JOSEFH GRAY KITCHELL 


The First Composite Madonna in the World 


How the Kitchell Composite Madonna of 271 Paintings of the Virgin Mother was Made 


HIS work was combined with that of the actual produc- 

tion of the composite picture, and was carried to comple- 
tion during spare hours, first in Madison, Wisconsin, and 
then in Indianapolis, Indiana, in the course of about two 
years and a half. Methods and apparatus for overcoming 
difficulties and simplifying the task had been previously 
thought out or invented. Paintings of a generally similar 
character were grouped together ; a composite picture of 
each group was made; and these group composites were 
finally merged into the present picture. Periected lenses 
of Jena glass and special photographic plates were used, 
and an ingeniously simple contrivance was devised for 
making sure, before a print was photographed, that its eye, 
nose and mouth lines coincided accurately with those 
already on the plate. 

The use of this apparatus led to one curiously surprising 
discovery —that the faces of many of the Madonnas painted 
by the old masters were out of drawing, especially the 
eyes, one of which was not infrequently found to be higher 
or larger than the other. This mechanical defect appeared 
chiefly in the so-called portrait Madonnas, painted from 
living models, and was rarely to be detected in the paint- 
ings of a purely ideal type. 

ox 


N ALL two hundred and seventy-one Madonnas were 
combined in this one extraordinary face. The first inten- 
tion was to include only old masterpieces, but later it was 
decided to make the result more completely representative 
by reproducing a sufficient number of the comparatively 
few famous Madonnas of recent times to maintain the pro- 
portion between them and the many great Madonnas of the 
Middle Ages. Nearly one-half the paintings included, 
therefore, belong to the sixteenth century, and about a 
third more to the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, while 
the rest are almost evenly divided between the fourteenth 
and the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Of the great 
masters, Raphael, of course, is represented by the largest 
number of paintings, with Giovanni Bellini next, closely 
followed by Perugino, Andrea del Sarto, and Murillo, 
after whom come Guido Reni, Botticelli, Correggio, Titian, 
Rubens, Paul Veronese, Giotto, Filippo Lippi, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Albrecht Diirer, and Van Dyck. Of the moderns, 
Bouguereau is the best known. 


ULL-FACE pictures were used almost exclusively, of 

course ; but occasionally two three-quarter faces of simi- 
lar aspect, turned in opposite directions, were combined, 
as in the case of Madonnas by Titian and Nicolas Poussin. 
Errors of line inseparable from the blending of so many 
faces naturally crept into the final picture, and needed to 
be corrected. This delicate task was intrusted to an 
American painter of Madonnas, Elliott Daingerfield, whose 
work consisted, to use his own words, in ‘‘ a little surer 
placing of line and subtlety of modeling.”’ 

The result, which is now given on this page — of course, 
in smaller reproduction than in the prints in the art stores 
—has aroused strong interest among prominent people. 
Secretary Hay was “‘ greatly struck by its beauty and fin- 
ish’’; Chief Justice Fuller found it ‘*‘ charming ’’ ; Henry 
Watterson wrote, ‘‘ It is altogether the most perfect and 
beautiful conception which I have ever seen’’; Booker 
T. Washington considered it a ‘‘ beautiful work of art”’; 
Joseph Jefferson had ‘‘ never seen a Madonna with a more 
spiritual expression’’; Madame Patti regarded it as ‘‘a 
most beautiful and original conception’’ ; Sir Henry Irving 
found it ‘‘ extremely interesting’’; Edison thought it 
‘* very fine’’; Marconi admired its ‘* charm’’ ; and Tesla 
declared it to be ‘‘ inspired.” 

Other opinions, while questioning whether the face is 
beautiful, admit the power of its mystical appeal. Tothem 
its eyes are more than motherly, for they are the eyes of a 
virgin mother, and its tender sweetness and brooding calm 
are eloquent of the gentle quietude inseparable from the 
‘* Maid-Mother of the Lord of Life.’’ In particular, they 
are filled with awe at finding that this Madonna of 
Madonnas bears a singular likeness to the face of the Christ 
as it is usually portrayed ; and certainly it is a striking fact 
that the merging of all these ideals of the Madonna by the 
great painters of so many ages and lands into one face 
should result in the revelation of this strange resemblance 
between the Holy Mother and her Divine Son. 


ox 


O MATTER how opinions of the picture may differ, 
however, as they undoubtedly will, here is the unique 
result of the first attempt ever made to produce a com- 
posite Madonna by combining two hundred and seventy- 
one of the greatest Madonnas of the world. 
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How Paderewski laught Me to 


Play 


As Told by Madame Szumowska to William Armstrong 


HE first time that I was Paderewski’s pupil 
was in Warsaw, when I! was a girl of twelve. 
He was not then the great Paderewski, but 
in Poland he had already made a name asa 
composer of considerable talent. Then he 
went to Vienna, and my parents moved to 
Paris. Several years elapsed, during which 
he had been mentioned as the greatest 
pianist of his time, while I had decided to 

become a professional pianist. In Paris our lives came 

together again, and there for five years I enjoyed the 
privilege of studying under him. 

Paderewski does not believe in too much practice. 
By his advice the proportion of time daily to be given 
over to purely technical study and the interpretation of 
pieces is four hours. The time devoted to practice 
depends, of course, largely upon the individual; some 
pupils can stand more, some less. Paderewski himself 
plays many hours a day, but he has remarkable power 
of endurance and strength. I studied about five hours 
a day under his teaching, but four hours’ practice a day 
is all that the average pupil can do well. Some, who 
have the physique, may devote a fifth hour to the piano, 
but such a course is not best for the generai run of 
students. 





S FAR as the acquiring of technique is concerned there 

is nothing in the purely technical study that is not to 

be found in pieces, and the latter are better suited to 

develop imagination and sense of rhythm, and to keep 

the mind interested. Rosenthal once told me that he had 

never studied anything but pieces to acquire technique. 
That, of course, is an extreme view of the situation. 

Paderewski’'s advice to me was to practice finger exer- 
cises one half-hour daily, and to begin the day’s work 
with them, playing very slowly and with a deep, lingering 
touch. That is his own'course in practicing everything, 
to play slowly, and with a deep 
touch. After playing a composi- 
tion a great number of times in 
public recitals he will go back to 
his house and play it as slowly as 
if he were a beginner. By sucha 
course, and in no other way, can 
absolute clearness and certainty 
be acquired, and at the same time 
that vastly important factor, the 
tone, be listened to and criticised. 

The matter that Paderewski lays 
most stress upon is the producing 
of a beautiful, large singing tone 
by pressing down the key to its full 
depth, and the securing of a perfect 
legato. 

The first half-hour of daily prac- 
tice he apportioned me in scales 
and arpeggios, in even and con- 
trary motion, and octaves, trills, 
thirds and sixths. Scales he ad- 
vises played slowly, very legato, 
lifting the fingers as little as pos- 
sible, but pressing the keys instead, 
listening always to the quality of 
tone produced, and with firm, clear 
accent on different notes, for in- 
stance, on each succeeding third, 
then on each succeeding fourth, 
and so on, in order to develop 
independence of the fingers and 
evenness. The touch used at all 
times was pressure on the cushion 
of the finger, never by raising the 
finger, even in the case of the 
accented notes, and with deep, 
lingering stroke. 


fF dlene playing an exercise a 
number of times slowly I was 
directed to play it once fast, and 
then to return to the original tempo 
of practice. These exercises were 
followed, in the half-hour devoted 
to technique, by selections made 
for me by Paderewski from the 
earlier studies in the Finger 
Dexterity (Fingerfertigkeit), by 
Czerny. These were the first 
three, two of them in thirds and 
especially good: one in A-minor 
for the right hand, one in A-minor 
for the left, and one in D-flat-major 
for the right. 

He advised them practiced with 
a lingering touch, even in playing 
piano. In following the expres- : 
sion marks I played with double Ss 
the volume of tone indicated ; for ON Aare 
instance, mezzo forte foi piano, , 
and fortissimo for forte, always 
slowly, except in the repetitions, all eg 
when I occasionally played them ; : 
faster once, returning then to the 
slow order of practice. His 
method for securing a perfect 
legato was to follow the pressure 
touch, playing slowly and listening 
to the perfect binding of the notes 
and the quality ot tone produced. 

Just as some are born with a good 
tone, so to some comes naturally 
a good legato, but that same good legato may be 
acquired by this careful practice with deep touch and 
close attention to the binding of the notes together. 

In the study of octaves he advised them always to be 
played from the relaxed wrist and struck with the natural 
weight of the hand, except when great strength was 
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those of her master. 





required, when they are struck from the arm. My studies 
in this branch, however, were made only from the wrist. 

The mistake in giving so much time to practice of 
the purely technical kind is that it makes the player 
mechanical, and for that reason half an hour daily is 
quite sufficient in this direction. From pieces one may 
learn quite as much, perhaps more, in the same direc- 
tion, and in pieces one has every class to choose from. 

For the first two or three weeks I keep my own pupils 
on purely technical studies for two or three hours a day, 
but after that I follow the plan indicated by Paderewski 
the second time I studied with him, when I had already 
been under instruction in a conservatory. 


S TO the important item of a proper position at the 
piano Paderewski does not approve of what is called 
bodily relaxation. His advice on the subject is this: 
An easy position, no strain, sitting naturally on a chair 
and not on a piano-stool ; a natural position of the hand, 
neither too low nor too high ; the arm straight, and the 
fingers curved. These directions might readily have 
been elaborated upon, but in putting them simply, with- 
out unnecessary wording, my intention is to make them 
the more clearly of use to the student. 

In the selecting by Paderewski of pieces for my study 
I can only say that he gave me anything from his own 
repertory, and he plays everything. To attempt to 
make a list would be but a partial success. The plan he 
followed was this: to study the individual needs of the 
pupil, to give any good thing that was properly adapted 
to those needs and tending to development. 

What may be good for one is not good for another 
and he studied the individual needs so as to develop and 
balance the student properly. The selection of pieces 
for study in regard to this question of balance as well as 
development depends largely upon the temperament of 
the player. For instance, a young pianist with too strong 
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MADAME ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA 


Madame Szumowska, a native of Poland, but now a resident of Brookline, Massachusetts, was Paderewski’s pupil 

in Paris for five years, beginning in 1890. The term was interrupted only by her own concert engagements or 

She herself appeared with great success for three seasons in London and other places. Her 
first appearance in the United States was in 1895, in Boston, with the Symphony Orchestra of that city. Since 

. then she has taken part in concerts in all the principal musical centres. 
country to Mr. Josef Adamowski, a famous violinist, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
played before the Czarina of Russia. 


a tendency to the emotional in playing is the better fora 
toning down along the lines of the stricter classical as 
represented by Bach; while another, who needs encour- 
agement in growth in the emotional sense, reaps strong 
benefit from closer study of the poetry and feeling of 
Chopin. 


In 1896 she was married in her native 
The next year she 


IANOFORTE literature of the classical and the ro- 
mantic was drawn upon by Paderewski in the course 

of my study, always with a care that more than one kind 
be given, and with the view that any piece by a good com- 
poser was sure to be of profit. Schumann, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Bach and the modern composers all formed 
sources of selection for study; but from the old masters, 
of course, one can learn more than from the moderns. 

By Paderewski’s advice I studied pieces page by page, 
a phrase at a time, very slowly and thoughtfully, always 
with a big tone, taking each hand separately, and not 
going any further until that part of the composition had 
been almost perfected. While I studied a number of 
things at a time under his direction, and gave a certain 
amount of daily practice to a portion of each one, I kept 
at them for weeks, gradually maturing in them. It was 
in the finish of the minutest details that he was most 
exacting, always asserting that it was the perfection of 
finish that distinguished the artist from the amateur. 

Generally he used to sit at another piano while I played, 
at times letting me play the composition through with- 
out stopping me, that he might get my conception of it; 
but as a rule interruptions were frequent, and he would 
make remarks and corrections, playing the phrase him- 
self, then making me play it over and over until I had 
got ‘the right idea and was able to play it correctly. 


HE individuality of the pupil must be considered in a 
way, yes; but when a pupil studies he should do 
exactly as his master directs. The teacher tells the pupil 
his ideas of interpretation as he feels and as the work 
appeals to him; it is for the pope to follow and adhere 
to that direction. Later, with the growth of that under- 
standing which thorough experience brings, the pupil is 
equipped sufficiently to develop his own individuality. 
For study of the singing quality of tone Paderewski 
gave me selections from Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Songs without 
Words,”” and the Chopin Noc- 
turnes with their sustained melo- 


dies. These were studied with the 
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and criticising myself. At first, in 
the very beginning, they were 
studied without the pedal, but 
shortly afterward, almost immedi- 
ately, indeed, with the pedal. 

It is upon the ear and the con- 
stant exercise of thought that the 
development of the singing tone 
depends. Strike the ‘key to its 
depth with the pressure touch, lift- 
ing the finger as little as possible, 
and listen to every tone, criticising 
its quality, and striving always to 
improve it. The same rule for the 
acquiring of a full, beautiful tone 
and legato playing, upon which 
Paderewski lays such stress, is 
applicable here. 

The use of both pedals 
Paderewski considers an art in 
itself, and from his profound study 
of them he has developed effects 
that I have never noticed in the 
playing of any other pianist. To 
give an outline of this important 
branch of piano-playing it would 
be necessary to write a book on 
the subject, so innumerable are 
the effects and combinations. But 
even if this were done the fact 
would still remain that pedaling 
cannot be learned if one does not 
think it out for one’s self. 

Paderewski uses quite a great 
deal of soft pedal for piano pas- 
sages. Sometimes he uses both 
pedals together, sometimes each 
separately. Almost never is a sus- 
tained melody, or a melody of any 
kind, played without the loud 
pedal, changing it with every 
change of harmony, which is, of 
course, the general rule, and some- 
times on every note when the 
melody and harmony demand it. 
In playing octaves in scales the 
pedal must be used carefully, espe- 
cially in the lower register. 
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URING my five years of study 

with Paderewski I found him 
as unique as a teacher as he is as a 
pianist. If he is ex acting he is at 
the same time most patient and 
most kind. His charming person- 
ality and power of persuasion are 
so strong that he makes you feel 
most convincingly that what he 
says is the right thing. If he 
criticises severely he also encour- 
ages warmly, and arouses an 
enthusiasm that absorbs one com- 
pletely. 

It stands to reason that he would 
dislike teaching, and that he would 
prefer to give his time, instead, to 
study and composition. But it is 
in his nature to do everything 
thoroughly, and to do it with enthusiasm. Sometimes 
our lessons were so prolonged that I have had to bring 
them to a close, because I could not bear to see him 
exhausted. 

It is only just to say I feel that to him I owe nearly 
all I know. 
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DRAWN BY FRANCI® V. WILSOF 


PART SECOND — CHAPTER VII 


HE snow was nearly up to the girths on the level, 
and in drifts was up to the saddle-skirts, and the 
road lying to the northeastward made the ride, 
for the most part, in the teeth of the storm. The 
horse, as if knowing what was before him, after 
the first balk when the storm struck him, buckled 
down to his work, and with ears laid back, and 


head firmly set a little sidewise, struck straight for the 
upper end of town. After the first chill the work seemed 
to warm up both horse and rider, and wherever the snow 


had blown from the road Joe pushed to a trot. By the 


time he got into the open country he found the snow 
deeper, and he was glad to be able to keep steadily ahead, 
even at a walk. Soon all trace of the track was lost in the 
swirl, and he guided his horse by the tops of the trees, 


which he could dimly see on each side of the road, through 


the blinding sheet that enveloped him and the splinters of 


ice that drove across his face and beat down his eyelids. 

As the time passed the warmth died out in his body and 
he began to grow deadly cold. Sometimes the snow 
would lie in drifts as high as his horse’s back ; but, as the 
stableman had said, he knew how to plunge out of it. 
Twice he stuck and stood helplessly still, and Joe got off 
him and helped him to free himself, but the last time he 
dismounted he was so stiff and found so much difficulty in 
remounting that he determined not to get off again. He 
could scarcely pull the blanket over him. How far off 
the treetops were! ‘Then a new trouble beset him: he 
began to get sleepy. He knew that he must keep awake 
at every cost,so he began to think of the poor, freezing 
people in the train. He pictured Elizabeth as being 
among them. From this he drifted to the days he had 
spent with her—few and precious as gold, among the 
summer woods. How happy he was then! How warm! 
He almost fancied himself back among the trees, with the 
sunshine sifting through, dappling the ground and falling 
on her hair and face. This, too, made him drowsy, and he 
awoke with a start to find his horse standing still, with his 
tail to the storm. For a second he thought the storm had 
lulled ; then a horror seized him and shook him wide 
awake. Had his horse turned around? If so he was lost, 
and with him all the women and children in the car. 
Slipping from the saddle, in an agony of fear, he stopped 
to see if there were any sign of the track he had made. 
Yes, thank God! at last, there was the track, beyond 
doubt—there was the blanket he had dropped, already 
nearly covered by the snow. He seized it and, throwing 
it over the horse, managed to scramble up again, and, 
turning, headed once more in the face of the storm. Fear 
now kept him awake, for his horse appeared to be giving 
out. He began to pray, and, like most men in such a 
case, to make resolutions and pledges. 


ox 


Once more, however, the drowsiness began to steal over 
him in spite of all he could do, and it took all his resolu- 
tions and prayers to keep awake. He felt sure that he 
would never reach his destination, and it seemed useless 
totry. But the thought of how it would please Deacon 
Grantham stimulated him. Just then the trees by which he 
was guiding seemed to grow denser on one side and to be 
all of one height, and the next moment something like a 
dim light appeared among them. At first he thought he 
was dreaming, and then it came to him that this was a 
house. He was in Upton. With a rush came conscious- 
ness and a clear apprehension that he must hold out a 
little longer. A few moments later he had reached the 
office, and tumbling from his horse he began to feel for the 
door. He tried to call, but the sound died at his lips. 
Twice he thought he had it, but each time he was at fault 
—then he felt a plank and began to thump it with his numb 
hands and to push against it in a dazed way. It suddenly 
gave way before him, and he fell full length on the floor. 

‘“Joe Shannon! How did you get here?”’ 

‘*My horse—train stuck —engine—plow—’t once,”’ 
and with this Joe rolled over. 

‘* He’s dead,”’ said the agent. 

Dead he might have been if the man had not known 
what to do; but after a vigorous rubbing with snow to 
restore the circulation he poured a stimulant down his 
throat, and presently dragged him to the stove and began 
to rub and chafe him all over, and so brought him to. 

When the relief engine and plow were ready to start Joe, 
rolled in blankets, was being lifted into the agent’s bed. 
He unexpectedly roused up. 

** Where am I?” 

_“* You’re all right,’’ said his friend. He was putting on 
his overcoat. 

Joe sat up. 

‘“Tt’s true. I was afraid it was a dream—where’s my 
horse ?’’ 

‘* All right—in the stable. You go to sleep and rest.”’ 

‘* The train? Where are you going ?”’ 

7 te are just starting ——’”’ 

‘“l’m going, too.’’ Joe sprang from the bed, draggin 
all the binnhete with nae seme pag 

His friend thought he was a little daft, or, possibly, 
affected by what he had taken. 

‘‘ Well, what are you going to do with my blankets?” 

** Take’em with me. Ill never stir another step as long 
as I live without taking all the blankets in sight. I’d 
be in kingdom come but for that bracer and blankets. 
And that car is full of women freezing to death. Geet all 
the wraps you can.” 

** I guess you can come,”’ said his friend. 


on 


It was a slow run, if that can be called a run which is 
never more than a creep, and often consisted only of 
repeated buttings and bumpings into the white drifts piled 
high in the cuts. At last there was a cry. Faintly glim- 
mering through the sheet that wrapped everything in its icy 
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folds was a light. They were almost against the engine 
before they were seen. The engineer and fireman were 
down in the cab sheltering themselves from the sweep of 
the storm. By the time they halted Joe, seizing his 
blankets, sprang down, and, plunging forward, made his 
way to the passenger-car. As he pushed open the door 
the scene within staggered him. 

Half the people in the car were huddled together, three 
or four in a seat, while the others were rushing up and 
down the aisle, apparently playing a game under the 
direction of a young woman who was standing on a seat 
and ever shouting to them, ‘‘ Faster! Faster!’’ while she 
slapped her hands and encouraged them. 

Joe’s first idea was that they had all gone crazy. His 
next was that he was crazy himself, to think that the girl 
standing on the seat, with her back to him, drilling the 
crowd with her waving arms, was Elizabeth Fostyn. At 
his words, ‘‘ Relief engine!’’ pandemonium broke loose. 
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“At His Words, ‘ Relief Engine!’ 


A sudden life was thrown into every vein. Men and 
women crowded around him, asking a hundred questions 
at once, and telling him how they had been kept alive by 
a girl. Joe tried to get a glimpse of her, but she had 
disappeared. As Joe a his way through the throng 
Elizabeth Fostyn arose from a seat. 

‘* Oh, Joe!”’ 

A little child was in her arms, wrapped in her cape. 

Joe jerked off his overcoat, and against her protest folded 
her in it. 

‘* | thought, perhaps, you would come,”’ she said. 

It was not much, but it sent the blood singing through 
Joe’s veins. He said truly that he was ‘‘ warm enough.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


FTER this Joe was popular enough in Lebanon not to 
mind the Deacon’s flings and fleers. But his real 
reward was Elizabeth’s smiles. J.ife appeared to Joe to 
have opened up again, and though Elizabeth, after the first 
glimpse into her soul, which had flooded him with light and 
given him a glimpse into the inner Heaven, shut to the 
doors again and left him in semi-darkness, it was no longer 
the outer darkness in which he had groped, but only a sort 
of twilight, and on the far horizon was the glimmer of a 
new hope. She might be capricious, even perverse ; but 
he knew now that she was not indifferent to him, and he 
knew that she was not going to marry that narrow-faced 
Grantham. He almost forgot to hate old Grantham, 
though not quite. He would never forget that as long as 
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the Deacon held on to Elizabeth’s home. Besides, the 
Deacon did what he could to keep himself in mind. Joe 
heard of many evil things he said of him. He knew now 
that it was through the Deacon that the superintendent had 
first heard of the accident at the switch, as Elizabeth had 
learned it from Jim Grantham. How had he known it so 
early? This was what Joe was working on. 

When Deacon Grantham saw Joe his greeting was char- 
acteristic. 

‘* Guess you felt you owed the railroad company for that 
little accident last year ?’’ 

Joe shook his head. ‘‘ You’ll have to guess again.”’ 

‘* Bragdon says that horse was about the best horse he 
ever had in his stable, ’n that ride clean ruined him. 
Guess the railroad company’ll make it up to Bragdon.”’ 

‘* 1 know nothing about it.”’ 

‘* You don’t ’pear to know much about anything, young 
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Pandemonium Broke Loose” 


‘*T know enough to attend to my own business,”’’ 
snapped Joe. 

The Deacon turned away with a snarl. His eyes had an 
evil glint in them ; and Joe soon heard of new threats that 
he had made against him. 

‘*You and the Deacon don’t appear to be hitching 
horses together much these days?’’ said the ’Squire to 
him. ‘‘ He says this place is too small for the two of ye, 
and I ’low he ain’t thinkin’ of emigratin’ himself and 
leavin’ all them farms he’s got. You got to watch him.” 

‘* lam watching him,’ said Joe. 


ox 


Joe worked harder than ever that spring. He wanted 
to get off for a day or two and go to see Elizabeth, and 
the only way to get a holiday was to earn it. 

One Saturday he had the hardest day of his life. Two 
consignments of flour had come and he had to unload 
them alone. He nearly gave out, but not quite. He 
unloaded the last ten barrels by sheer nerve. His back 
had long since given out. There were one hundred barrels 
for Squire London and ten for Deacon Grantham. It was 
the latter that Joe unloaded last and found so heavy. With 
every barrel he cursed Deacon Grantham. He sent notice 
of the freight’s arrival to the Deacon that very day, with 
the grim bepe that the latter would come for his flour 
while he was away and would have to load it himself. 

That Sunday was a pleasant one for Joe. In the words 
of an old hymn he hail bone taught as a boy, it was ‘‘ like 
a little Heaven below.’’ Elizabeth Fostyn made it. She 
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was teaching the superintendent's children, and the 
superintendent was very cordial to Joe. He even hinted 
atan advancement. She had never been so sweet to him. 
She really let him wait on her. He envied the little 
smug-faced Sunday-school scholars who had her care. 
He sat and adored her all through church, and walked 
home with her feeling more religious than he had ever 
done in his life, and quite as if he had an angel under 
his charge: an angel with feathers on a big hat instead 
of on her wings. 

When Joe returned to his office on the following 
morning he was not quite sure whether he was still on 
earth. The words of the superintendent had partl 
opened the door of the future; but it was Elizabeth 
Fostyn who had flung it wide. He was, however, soon 
brought down to earth. 

‘* | see old Grantham’s got his flour,’’ he said to his 
substitute, who was about to take the morning train. 
He was following down the delivery-line of his treight- 
book. ‘‘ Hope he had to load it himself ?’’ 

‘* He did,’’ said the other, ‘‘ and he made a big row 
about it, too. He came just at train-time, and when I 
got through he had it all loaded. He says he’s going to 
make it hot for you for getting off and leaving the office.”’ 

Joe chuckled. The day betore he had decided to give 
up swearing. 

For some unaccountable reason Joe rose from his seat 
and went into the freight-house, where he counted all the 
barrels that remained. Then he counted them again, 
and with a puzzled look counted them the third time, 
more carefully than he had done before. Then he went 
back and examined his books. 

‘* I see Squire London's got two of his barrels. You 
didn’t set it down.” 

His friend shook his head. 

‘* No, that’s all. Ain’t been anybody here to get flour 
but just your friend.”’ 

‘* Then he has two barrels that don’t belong to him.” 


or 


Joe’s hope still was that Squire London might have 
sent and gotten two barrels; but at dinner-time this 
hope disappeared. ’Squire London had not gotten any 
part of his flour. It was plain, then, that Deacon 
Grantham had taken twelve barrels instead of ten. Joe 
sat down and wrote him a letter, asking if this were not 
the fact. Then, on further consideration, he determined 
to go down and see him about it. So that afternoon, 
having gotten a friend to take his place for a few hours, 
he walked down to Deacon Grantham’s. If he should 
have to pay for two barrels of flour he could not afford 
to drive, and, after all, eight miles was no such great 
matter for a long-legged boy of twenty-two. 

It was nearly sunset when he reached the Deacon’s, 
and as he came to the Deacon’s farm he thought he had 
rarely witnessed a more pastoral scene. The Deacon’s 
store was at the corner, fifty yards below his house ; but 
the dwelling stood back a little from the road, with a 
well-kept yard in front, and with outbuildings strung off 
to one side, ending in a big, yellow barn. In the farm- 

ard the Deacon was feeding his sheep, and as the pink 
light of the setting sun fell upon his white beard Joe was 
seized with a sudden shrinking ; he felt that it would be 
almost sacrilege even to suggest that the Deacon could 
have made a mistake. His voice was somewhat qua- 
vering when he spoke. The surprise of seeing him 
appeared, for a second, to startle the Deacon; but as 
Joe modestly stated his errand the Deacon’s blank face 
hardened. 

‘* Young man,’”’ he said, ‘‘I have not made any 
mistake. I don’t make mistakes. I only got the flour 
that I was entitled to. If you had stayed at home and 
attended to your business you wouldn’t have lost this 
flour, if, as you say, it’s disappeared. Knowing that you 
weren’t attending to your business I went myself to bring 
my flour, and, ies is more, I had to load it myself; and 
you haven't heard the last of it, either.”’ 


ax 


Joe returned home in deep gloom. He had evidently 
made a mistake, and what was more, he would have to 

ay for the missing flour, and if old Grantham could 
oer it about he would lose his place. The road was 
twice as long to him going back as it had been when he 
went down. 

All that week Joe spent investigating ; but there was 
no trace of the flour. Friday morning, however, an 
acquaintance dropped in. He had a grievance against 
Deacon Grantham, and he found a sympathetic listener 
in Joe. Every time he cursed the Deacon, Joe felt as if 
he had done him a favor. 

‘* They say since he robbed the widow Fostyn of her 
place he’s afraid to meet her in the road, and every time 
she comes to town he thinks she’s come to see Lawyer 
Stuart to bring suit against him and get it back. Ain't 
no love lost between Lawyer Stuart and the Deacon. 
I heard Lawyer Stuart say last week that the Deacon 
ought to be indicted for overloadin’ his horses. Says he 
seen him with a load of flour on Saturday week couldn't 
no two horses in the county pull up Fostyn’s Hill, and 
he was beatin’ ’em unmerciful and talkin’ mighty 
unbecom’ a Deacon, too.’’ 

‘* Did you hear him say how many barrels he had on 
his wagon ?’’ Joe asked casually. 

‘* No; didn’t hear him say - many he had; jist 
heard him say he had an ungodly load for two horses to 
pull up that hill.”’ 

When his visitor left, Joe sat for some time pondering. 
That afternoon he struck out down the road which 
Deacon Grantham took. He stopped at a store on the 
roadside and asked for a drink of water; casually, he 
inquired, also, if they wanted any flour, and if any one 
had been hauling flour by there within the last two weeks. 
No one had but Deacon Grantham. No one had 


observed how many barrels he had. He decided to push . 


on. At the first house beyond Fostyn’s Hill he stopped 
again to ask for water, and he made the same inquiry. 
‘*T guess you can’t sell much flour this way,’’ said 
the kindly woman who came to the door. ‘‘ Deacon 
Grantham sold some here last week, I know, ’cause the 
Deacon, I heard, sold it to lighten his load. I heard as 
how he had a balky horse and he couldn’t get up the hill 
with all he had, so he parted with a lot of it down to 
Jesse Roache’s.”’ 
** Do you know how much he had?’’ he asked. 


‘* Well, I didn't count it,’’ said the old woman ; ‘‘ but 
my granddaughter did. Mary,come here! How many 
barrels of flour did you say Deacon Grantham had on his 
wagon t’other day when he went by here with such a 
load ?”’ 

‘* Twelve,’’ said Mary, with the color coming to her 
face, being much more interested in the young man, with 
his broad shoulders and keen eyes, than in any question 
relating to flour. 

‘* Yes, that’s it,’’ said the grandmother ; ‘‘ I remember 
now, I counted with Mary, ‘ Two, four, six, eight, ten, 
twelve,’ and said as how it wasa pretty big load to come 
up that hill.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ he just could make it, and Tom 
Putnam and I had a talk as to whether a round dozen 
barrels of flour weren’t too much for one load. Tom 
said as how if the Deacon weren’t too stingy to feed his 
horses they could pull a dozen barrels easy enough ; 
but ten barrels was too much for any two horses that the 
Deacon feeds.’’ 

Joe, with his heart beating, thanked his friends and 
kept on to Roache’s store. Here he inquired guilefully 
if he wanted to buy any flour; but Mr. Roache replied 
that he had all he wanted at present. 

** What is flour worth ?”’ he asked. 

Joe gave him a price—a high one. 

The storekeeper’s face brightened at the thought that 
he had made a bargain. 

‘* You ask too high for it, young man. Deacon 
Grantham didn’t ask that much for it, and you know the 
Deacon knows how to charge.”’ . 

‘* Well, maybe his flour was not as good as mine,”’ 
said Joe. 

‘* Yes, it is good flour, too; 1 have got a couple of 
barrels here now.”’ 

** Will you let me see it ?”’ 

** Walk in.”’ 

The storekeeper led Joe back to his storeroom, and 
there were the two barrels of flour, with the ‘‘ Haxall 
and Crenshaw ’’ brand —the very barrels which had dis- 
appeared from Joe’s freight-room. 

‘*]T hear he had a mighty heavy load on that day,”’ 
said Joe. 

‘* Yes, he had,’’ replied the storekeeper ; ‘‘ that’s the 
only reason he let me have it.’’ 


ox 


Joe found the road back to Lebanon short enough that 
evening. 

The next afternoon Joe hired a buggy, and, inviting 
’Squire London to go with him, drove down to the 
Deacon’s. When he drove up the Deacon, as before, 
was feeding his cattle, and, as before, the rays of the 
evening sun gave him a peculiarly benignant appearance. 

Joe, leaving Squire London in his buggy in the road, 

assed through the gate and into the barnyard, as he 
had done the week before, and in the same voice, and 
almost in the same words, he explained the object of his 
visit. 

‘* 1 think you must have made a mistake, Deacon,”’ 
he said, almost tremblingly. ‘*‘ Anyway, my shipment 
is out two barrels, and I'll have to pay for them unless 
you have made a mistake.”’ 

The Deacon turned on him with unexpected severity. 

‘* Young man, I have told you twice that I have made 
no mistake ; that I only got the flour that belonged to 
me ; and it would serve you right if you did have to pay 
for them. And, young man, you would get off very easy 
by only havin’ to pay for them. You don’t attend to 
your business, even if you know it. And now I want 
you to get off my place, and don’t you ever put your foot 
here again.”’ 

Joe put his hands in his pockets. An unexpected 
sparkle shot into his eyes. 

‘* No,”’ he said, ‘‘ [ ain’t going to get off your place 
until I am ready, but I am going pretty soon.’”’ His 
voice was perfectly calm, and his eyes were level with 
the Deacon’s eyes. ‘‘ I thought, maybe, you might have 
taken the flour by mistake ; but I am satisfied now that 
you stole it, and stole it to injure me, and I have come 
here to tell you that I have got full proof that you did. 
I know where you sold it, what you got for it, and know 
where it is now. Now you come up and see me. I 
make my report Monday.”’ 

He wheeled and walked quietly out of the barnyard, 
and, getting in his buggy, turned and drove home. 

‘* He looks real benevolent, don’t he?’’ said the 
’Squire. ‘‘ Looks like he was ready to git milk for new- 
born babes. But you got to watch him.”’ 

‘*T have,” said joe. 

That night Joe paid a visit to Lawyer Stuart. 


CHAPTER IX 


HE following Monday morning Joe was at his desk, 

humming a tune, and every now and then chuckling 
to himself, when there was a step behind him. Turning, 
he faced Deacon Grantham. The Deacon was dressed 
in his Sunday clothes. 

‘* Well,”’ said Joe, ‘‘ you have come. Sit down.”’ 

The Deacon drew up a chair. His face was pale, and 
his eyes showed that he was much disturbed. When he 
spoke he had the confidential tone which ’Squire London 
had mentioned to Joe. 

‘* Yes, I have come to see you to explain things. I 
did make a mistake.”’ 

** Yes?’’ said Joe. ‘‘ Well?” 

** You haven’t made your report yet?” 

‘* T haven’t sent in my report yet,’’ said Joe ; ‘‘ it goes 
to-night.”’ 

** Well, that is all right,’ said the Deacon; ‘‘ I want 
to pay you for the flour.”’ 

He glanced around over his shoulder to see that no 
one was within hearing distance; then slowly put his 
hand into his pocket. 

‘* I got six dollars a barrel for it, and, of course, if I 
pay for it you won't say anything about it to anybody, 
and I will make it upto you? Suppose we call it fourteen 
dollars for the two?’”’ 

Joe waited until he had gotten his money out, and then 
shook his head slowly. 

‘* Well, say fifteen ?’’ said the Deacon, and putting his 
hand into another pocket he drew out another dollar, 
which, evidently, had been placed there to meet this 
contingency. 


** No,”’ said Joe, ‘‘ I think not.’’ 

He turned around to his desk and, taking up a pen, 
began to write. 

The Deacon was a spectacle. For a moment he 
appeared to be lost in doubt and indecision. Then he 
drew nearer. 

‘* Well, what will you settle it for?’’ he asked. 

Joe reflected a moment, and then, rising slowly, turned 
and faced him. , 

** [don’t know that I ought to settle it at all, but I will 
settle it for one thing.’ 

** What is that?’’ 

‘** For a full deed of conveyance to Mrs. Fostyn of the 
place you robbed her of, upon the payment to you of 
the exact amount you paid for it, without one cent of 
interest ; the interest being offset by whatever you may 
have gotten from it, whether it be much or little ; that 
deed to be executed and delivered to me to-day.”’ 

The Deacon flung up his hands and burst out laughing. 
He was sincerely amused. 

‘* Well, that is a good one! You think I am ——”’ 

But Joe had turned and reseated himself, and begun to 
write quietly. 

‘* A deed for the best place within ten miles of Lebanon 
for two barrels of flour! Well, llike your brass! What 
do you take me for?’’ His laugh had an unwonted 
merriment. 

Joe wrote on. 

‘* You think yourself pretty smart, young man, don’t 
you?” 

Joe’s pen went on quietly. 

‘* T have brought you the amount I got for those bar- 
rels I took by mistake, just as you said yourself, and that 
is all you will get, young man.”’ 


ost 
Joe began to fold a suspicious, formal-looking paper, 
and the Deacon’s eyes fell on it. 


‘** What is that you’ve got there?’’ he asked quickly. 
‘* My report,’’ said Joe quietly, ‘‘ charging you with 


stealing two barrels of flour.’’ He was addressing the 
envelope. 

‘* What are you going to do with it?”’ 

** Mail it.’’ 


The Deacon’s countenance fell, and he drew a step 
nearer. 

‘* Wait a minute. Now, you be reasonable,’’ he said. 
** You know everybody is liable to make mistakes. I 
am sorry I did it, and I came here to make a liberal 
settlement with you.”’ 

For answer Joe began to put the paper in the envelope. 

** We'll call it five dollars for you, and you not to say 
anything more about it?’’ added the Deacon. He took 
out a fat pocketbook. 

Joe lighted a candle, and taking a piece of sealing-wax 
began to heat it in the flame. 

‘* Young man, you don’t want to injure me?’’ The 
Deacon’s voice had a new tone in it. 

Joe sealed the letter with slow deliberation, and, rising, 
reached for his hat. 

‘*Where are you going?’’ demanded the Deacon 
falteringly. 

‘* To get this letter off,’’ said Joe. 

His eyes met the Deacon’s, and the latter saw in them 
that which froze his blood and turned the marrow in his 
bones to water. 

‘* Wait,’’ he said. 

‘* Not a minute ; I am done.’”’ 

‘** What is it you want? Make it ten dollars ?”’ 

Joe moved toward the door. The Deacon seized him. 

** Call it twenty-five dollars ; I have got it here in my 
pocket.’”” He opened his pocketbook with surprising 
swiftness. 

** Go,”’ said Joe sternly, motioning him toward the 
door ; ‘‘ I want to lock up this office.”’ 

‘* Wait a moment— give me that report.” 

Joe still pointed toward the door. 

**Goon!’’ Relentlessness spoke in his eyes. 

The Deacon burst into tears. 

‘* Young man, you are robbing me and my children. 
You don’t want to rob my poor wife and son.” 

Joe turned and faced him. 

** You know who is the robber.’” Something withheld 
Joe from saying more, but the scorn in his iace said it all. 

At the end of five minutes of expostulation and 
entreaties the Deacon brokenly asked : 

‘* Who will pay for the deed?”’ 

‘* It is written and paid for,’’ said Joe. ‘‘ Come along.” 

‘* T will sign it,” sobbed the Deacon. 


ax 


A half-hour later Deacon Grantham signed the deed 
to the old eae place, and the lawyer, with appreciation 
in every line of his face, handed it to Joe, who paid over 
to the Deacon the full amount that was due him on a 
close calculation. 

As the Deacon left the office he turned to Joe: 

** You swear you'll never say a word about that flour ?”’ 

Once more Joe’s glance withered him. He flung the 
deed on the table between them. 

‘* If lever hear of your saying a word against the widow 
Fostyn, or any one named Fostyn, I tell.’’ 

‘* | ain’t goin’ to say a word against her as long as I 
live,’’ said the Deacon. 

Joe slowly took up the deed again. 

The man that drove home that afternoon was ten years 
older than the man that had driven up to town in the 
morning. 

That night Joe wrote a letter to Elizabeth. The deed 
went with it. 

‘* And now I am going to the West,’’ he said. 

The following afternoon he was sitting at his desk 
when he heard’ the door open softly and then softly close 
behind him. Turning, he faced Elizabeth. 

** Oh, Joe!’’ She buried her face in her hands. 

Joe never knew how it happened. 

In a second he was at her side and his arms were 
around her. The windows were wide open, but Joe 
forgot it. 

An hour later they were standing together under the 
trees in the old Fostyn yard, when a wagon passed along 
the highway below them. As Deacon Grantham looked 
that way the setting sun just touched them. 


THE END 


































The Girl with the Blue Sailor 


By Burton E. Stevenson, Author of “The Marathon Mystery,” “A Soldier of Virginia,” etc. 


CHAPTER Il 


S THE rice pattered down in a shower upon 
the floor Mrs. Roberts gave a gasp of dismay. 

‘* Yes, it’s rice,’’ said Sheldon, coolly 
stooping and picking up as many of the 
grains as he could find. 

‘* You seem to value it highly.”’ 

‘* 1 do,’”’ he admitted. ‘‘ It recalls one of the 
most singular incidents of my life,’’ and he got 
out his pocketbook and carefully deposited the 
rice therein. 

‘* Indeed !’’ and Mrs. Roberts looked at him 
suspiciously. 

‘*‘ Yes—last night, as I was stepping on the train at 
Kingston Point, a lot of people threw it at me.” 

‘Don’t you see, mamma!” cried the youngest 
daughter. ‘* They mistook him for some one else!” 

‘* Perhaps that was it,’’ nodded Sheldon, glancing at 
the fiery countenances of bride and bridegroom. ‘* But 
I have some scribbling to do,’’ he added, rising ; ‘‘ a 
leader that will shake the nation, or a novel that will 
run into the hundred thousands —I haven’t decided 
which. On the one side, fame; on the other, fortune — 
you see the choice is difficult. You'll excuse me?”’ 

” ** Since it’s in the cause of humanity,’’ smiled Mrs. 
Roberts. ‘* But we’ve organized a boating party for 
this evening —may we count upon you ?”’ 

‘* You certainly may,”’ said Sheldon, and disap- 
peared indoors. : 

Yet his first movement on entering his room did not 
indicate any excessive eagerness to labor in the cause 
of humanity. He filled his pipe, got it to going nicely, 
pulled a chair up to the window and sat down. Then 
he stared out at the hillside, puffing contentedly. He 
was aroused by the violent opening of his door. 


Ot 


‘* Oh, you hypocrite !’’ cried Agens. ‘* You double- 
distilled, unconscionably perjured hypocrite ! ’’ 

‘* Cork up and shut the door. Got your pipe?’”’ 

‘* Of course.”’ 

‘* Then fill up,’’ and Sheldon indicated his tobacco- 
pouch. ‘* Where’s your wife?” 

‘* In the hands of the Philistines.’’ 

‘* You coward!” 

‘* Didn’t you run away ?’’ 

‘* Yes, but I didn’t leave a defenseless wife behind.”’ 

‘* Oh, she’s not defenseless. You don’t know her 
yet. She’s been handicapped by circumstances, but 
she’ll come out strong ina day ortwo. Those Roberts 
girls aren’t bad looking, are they ?’’ 

Sheldon grunted. 

‘* Rather nice girls, too ; and not in the least stupid.’’ 

‘* Pity you’re married,’’ Sheldon said. 

‘* The Rock’s’’ eyes became unnaturally bright. 

‘*T knew you’d think so. They’re worth marrying, 
aren’t they? Well, I’ve paved the way for you there, 
old man. You bet I stayed long enough to do that.”’ 

Sheldon turned an irate eye on him. 

‘* See here, Rock,’’ he began, ‘‘ if you’ve been stuff- 
ing those girls with any of your infernal nonsense ——”’ 

‘*T haven’t!’’ cried Agens with a chuckle. ‘‘ I’m 
not such a fool. I stuffed the mamma, Deacon. She 
isn’t half-bad, either, once she drops the accent.’’ 

** No, I rather like her,’’ Sheldon agreed. ‘‘ She’s 
like a cold bath—refreshing after the first shock. I 
shall cultivate Mrs. Roberts.”’ 

‘* And the daughters ?”’ 

‘* Oh, hang the daughters !’’ 

‘* But, Deacon dy 

** Shut up, I tell you !”’ 

Agens performed an extempore war-dance behind his 
unconscious host. . 

** Come here and sit down, can’t you?’’ said Sheldon at 
last. Then helooked around. ‘‘ Why, what ails the man? 
Is he crazy ?”’ 

‘* No, only exceedingly happy, Deacon,’’ and Agens 
grinned jovially. ‘* Gimme a match.”’ 

Sheldon held out the match silently and watched while 
the other lit his pipe. Then Agens pulled upa chair beside 
his companion’s and deposited his feet on the window-sill. 

_‘* IT say, Deacon,’’ he began, watching a puff of smoke 
circle upward until it was caught by the draught from the 
window and whirled outside,4 do you remember e 

Magic words! What visiodithey called to life —the old, 
gray, ivy-covered building, guarding the front campus ; the 
evenings on the grass beneath the trees with the Seniors 
singing on the steps; the long winter nights before the fire 
with half a dozen fellows building castles for the future —— 


ox 


In the dusk of the evening they went down together to 
the lake, where their hosts were waiting. 

** You see, it’s not really a lake,’’ explained Cecil, the 
eldest, to whom Sheldon, not without an amused percep- 
tion, found himself allotted. ‘‘ But early every spring the 
hotel-keepers here get together and build a dam across a 
narrow place just below, and that backs the water up till it 
forms quite a little pond.” 

.., Which has been christened Crystal Lake!’ he said. 
‘I understand now why all the boats are flat-bottomed !”’ 

He perceived, also, that most of them were obviously 
built for two, and it was to one of this class that he and 
his companion were assigned. He helped her into it, 
took the oars and shoved off. 

‘* We've always liked it so much up here,’’ continued 
Cecil. ‘‘ But it is a little dull this year. There are 
plenty of other people here, but they’re not just ——”’ 

Sheldon nodded. ‘‘ No, I should rather fancy not, 
from what I’ve seen of them.”’ 

‘* And we’re always so pleased to meet — interesting 
people,’’ she added, dabbling her hand in the water, 

‘* especially literary people.”’ 

Sheldon looked at her. She was really attractive—a 
well-built girl, with earnest, ingenuous, fresh-colored 
face, and y that could smile very nicely. But, he 
reflected, she was at least thirty, and when a girl is 
thirty, if she intends to marry at all, it is time to be 
setting about it. He found himself sympathizing with 
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her—rather liking her. Plainly, his first duty was to 
dispel any illusions which Agens had thrown about him. 

‘** But I’m not at all a literary person, Miss Roberts,’’ he 
protested. ‘‘ I’m merely a newspaper hack, without any 
reputation to speak of, and earning a precarious living by 
infinite labor.’’ 

‘* Oh, you are modest!’’ she breathed, and Sheldon 
smiled somewhat bitterly to himself. 

‘* | wish I were,” he said. ‘‘ I wish I could see myself 
in any other light; but honestly I can’t. This is the first 
vacation I’ve been able to give myself since I left college, 
and I’m awfully glad I happened to come just here. I like 
you and I like your sisters. I think a family of sisters is 
adorable.”’ 

‘* It is very nice,’’ she assented, but Sheldon perceived 
the little sigh which accompanied the words. ‘* Don’t you 
like newspaper work, Mr. Sheldon?’’ she asked after a 
moment. 

‘* Oh, yes; almost always. It has a fascination. It’sa 
good deal like a maze—one wanders around in it without 
getting anywhere in particular, but one can’t get out.’’ 

He had been letting the boat drift with the stream, and 
suddenly his companion sat up with a little cry: ‘‘There’s 
the dam, Mr. Sheldon! We’ll be over in a minute!”’ 

Sheldon backed water desperately, gained ten feet, 
turned the boat, and was out of danger. 

‘* What an idiot lam!’’ he said. ‘‘ I don’t deserve to 
be trusted with a girl! And what a brick you were not to 
scream.”’ 

She laughed quietly. ‘* There wasn’t any danger.” 

‘* Still, | beg your pardon, Miss Roberts; | was careless.’’ 

‘* It is granted.” 

wick! adi ater perceived,’’ he continued after a moment, 
‘* that a woman’s screams were proportioned to the danger 
—they’ve always seemed to me rather the reverse.’’ 

‘* | hope you aren’t a cynic about women,”’ she retorted. 
‘* 1 don’t like cynics—cynicism of that kind is so cheap.” 
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‘* Tt is,’’ he assented instantly. ‘‘ It’s exceedingly 
cheap. Thank you for calling me down, Miss Roberts.”’ 

‘* | didn’t in the least intend to call you down.” 

‘* | know it; but I merited it, justthe same. I hope 
you won't spare the rod when you see I need it.’’ 

‘* 1 won't, if you really need it,’’ she assured him, 
laughing with an open comradeship that was very 
pleasing to him, and whose glamour still endured 
when they disembarked half an hour later. 

He looked at the girls again by the lights on the 
porch, and found himself more and more approving of 
them. Ruth was perhaps the prettiest, with her black 
eyes and hair ; but they were all fresh and healthy and 
happy, with that subtle fascination of maidenhood. He 
bade them good-night with an almost brotherly feeling 
for them—rather lingering, in fact, when he came to 
Cecil; but he ground his teeth as he saw the way Mrs. 
Roberts beamed upon him. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Sheldon,’’ she called, as he was turning 
away, ‘‘ we’ve arranged a little excursion for to- 
morrow to Devasego Falls. We should like so much 
to have you with us !”’ 

Sheldon hesitated a moment, but he really had no 
excuse for refusing. 

‘*T shall be glad to go,’’ he said ; ‘‘ thank you,’’ and 
he mounted to his room feeling not very amiable. 


or 


Roberts was awaiting him on the stair next morning. 

‘* We start at eight,’? he announced, and Sheldon 
nodded curtly, with an uncomfortable sense of having 
been waylaid. 

He passed on along the hall and out to.the front 

orch, where he found Agens, who saluted him with a 
yar of ‘* See the Conquering Hero Comes.” 

‘*T hear that you’re going over to Devasego Falls 
to-day,’’ observed ‘‘ The Rock,’’ looking at Sheldon 
with a broad grin. ‘‘ The plot thickens !’’ 

‘* Aren’t you going ?’’ asked Sheldon quickly. 

** No; I’m married !”’ 

‘* See here, Rock,’’ said Sheldon, a little angrily, 
‘* T wish you’d let up on this infernal nonsense !’’ 

Agens grinned more broadly still. ‘‘ 1 think the 
Robertses a most interesting family,’’ he said, with no 
especial relevance. 

“* So Ge i.” 

‘* Which imminent tragedy makes only the more 
interesting.’’ 

‘* Tragedy ?”’ 

‘* My dear fellow, why mince matters? Why not 
look them in the face, as I’m sure both Mr. and Mrs. 
Roberts have done, are doing, must ever do? They 
have four daughters, all marriageable, and yet none 
married. Do you blame a fond parent for worrying a 
little? I don’t.” 

‘* Neither do I. Only, one would rather not see it.’’ 

‘* Well, you won’t see it much longer. I’m going 
to devote my transcendent genius to helping them 
out.”’ 

‘* Of course you've only to turn your mind to it!”’ 
said Sheldon with deep irony. 

‘* That is all,’’ agreed ‘‘ The Rock”’ serenely. ‘‘ My 
success so far leads me to believe ——”’ 

‘* Your success !”’ 

‘* Certainly; I’ve provided for one of them. I’msure 
she’ll make my dearest friend the happiest of men !’’ 

‘* See here, Agens,’’ Sheldon said savagely, ‘‘ I’m in 
deadly earnest when I tell you I’ve had enough of this 
foolery. I prefer to arrange my own love affairs.”’ 

‘* Still, you ought to welcome an intelligent interest on 
the part of your triends.’’ 

‘* Well, I don’t!’’ snapped Sheldon. 

Agens eyed him with great gravity. ‘‘ Now, Deacon,’’ 
he began, ‘‘ I’m going to talk to you candidly. It’s six 
years since you left college, you’re nearly thirty, and yet 
you’re not even engaged. You'll excuse my saying that 
you don’t seem to have had any great success in arrang- 
ing your own love affairs —I refuse to intrust you with 
their management any longer—I take a hand.” 

‘* T’ll be hanged if you do!”’ 

‘* You'll be single if I don’t, which is worse than being 
hanged. I speak from experience,’’ and Agens smiled. 

‘* | have known,”’ observed Sheldon deliberately, ‘‘ that 
you deserved hanging, but I never before knew that justice 
had been executed upon you. I’m glad of it—I’m only 
sorry that your friends succeeded in reviving you. That 
certainly was mistaken devotion.”’ 


ox 


At the appointed hour Sheldon reported dutifully to 
Mrs. Roberts, and was promptly assigned to the rear seat 
in the express, his partner this time being not Cecil, the 
eldest, but Maud, the next in line. He was to be per- 
mitted, then, to taste of them all, as it were! Yet there 
was something charming in being thus admitted to the 
company of this family of girls. He looked from one to 
another with a quick appreciation of their merits. 

‘* T was saying to your sister last night,’’ he remarked to 
his companion, ‘‘ that I thought a family of girls about the 
nicest thing going.’’ 

‘* We have had nice times,’’ she answered, looking up at 
him quickly. ‘‘ But I’m afraid this is the last summer we 
shall all be together like —like girls, you know.” 

‘*Why? What’s going to happen? Nothing very 
terrible, I hope.’’ 

‘* Well, marriage is always a rather terrible thing for 
a girl, don’t you think ?”’ 

** Yes—I suppose so, in a way. But who— pardon 
me.”’ 

‘* Oh, it’s not a secret, exactly, though we haven’t 
announced it yet. I’m sure mamma won’t object to my 
telling you. Cecil is to be married in the fall.” 

Sheldon was conscious of a sudden crimsoning. 
Fool, ass, idiot, hypocrite, poseur, contemptible egoist ! 
He had fancied himself astute, and had been merely 
evil-minded! In a flash he saw how utterly vulgar his 
whole attitude of mind had been; how he had de- 
meaned himself. It was not a pleasant thing to con- 
template ; yet he had the manhood not to spare himself. 

II 
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His part in the conversation was somewhat desultory 
after that, for he was deeply shaken ; but no one seemed 
to notice. The driver chirruped to his horses, and 
they rolled on and on, rattling at last through the quaint 
little village of Prattsville, leaning out to see, on a ledge 
high above them, tle fantastically carved and painted 
rocks which Zadoc Pratt had left for the amusement of 
posterity. Just beyond was an avenue of magnificent 
oaks, and five minutes later they were at the falls. 

They made a much more imposing appearance than 
Sheldon had expected, the water foaming from ledge to 
ledge over a rocky precipice some fifty feet in height, 
and rushing away down a deep gorge, shut in on each 
side by a sheer wall of rock. But he idled only for a 
moment — he had amends to make. 

There were many things to do—the women to be 
helped down the ladders to a wide ledge under the 
overhanging cliff, hampers to be brought and unpacked, 
arrangements to be made for supplementary supplies at 
the nearest house. He took delight in driving himself. 

‘* My dear Mr. Sheldon,’’ protested Mrs. Roberts at 
last, ‘‘do sitdown. You're fatiguing yourself terribly.”’ 

‘*He might as well sit down, anyway,’’ observed 
Maud impartially. ‘‘ There’s nothing more he can do.’’ 

‘* Are you sure there isn’t?’’ he asked, looking around. 

‘* Quite sure; besides, we are none of us invalids. 
Please sit down.”’ 

So Sheldon sat down beside Mrs. Roberts and watched 
the younger women as they spread the cloth and 
arranged the dishes. ‘Their white gowns and fresh faces 
were exceedingly pleasant to look upon; and Sheldon, 
in a side glance, saw that father and mother were enjoy- 
ing the spectacle as much as he. After all, he told 
himself with a sharp twinge of conscience, this was no 
designing family, but merely a simple-minded one. 


or 


He and Roberts wandered away together after the 
meal for a friendly smoke; Sheldon, indeed, had 
manceuvred this. He wanted a chance to talk quietly 
with his host. 

‘* Miss Maud told me on the trip over,’’ he began, 
‘*that her elder sister is to be married this fall. It 
seems to be a bit of a secret yet, and I was wondering if 
I might congratulate her?’’ 

‘* Why, certainly!” cried Roberts. ‘‘ She will be 
most pleased.”’ 

‘* Thank you. I suppose you'll miss her greatly? ’”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, indeed! But—well—her mother and I— 
we don’t feel like interfering. She—it’s a real attach- 
ment —and, of course, all girls ought to marry. But it’s 
a pulling of heartstrings, sir!’’ 

He spoke with real feeling, despite the artificial gran- 
deur of his style. 

‘* They’ve been engaged for a long time,’’ he contin- 
ued after a moment. ‘' He has had misfortunes—a 
long illness—things looked very black for a time; we 
—her mother and [—were rather inclined to think she 
should break it off. You see, there were other— well 
—but she wouldn’t; and she knew best, it seems, for 
things have straightened themselves out beautifully. 
What we feel most is that she’ll have to leave us—his 
health compels him to stay in Colorado. I’m talking to 
you almost as one of the tamily, Mr. Sheldon.”’ 

** You honor me, sir,’’ said Sheldon. 

‘* Thank you; I may say, I like you—we all like you. 
You'll not misunderstand me.”’ 

‘* No,”’ said Sheldon quickly. ‘‘ I repeat, you honor 
me. You've all been very kind to me.”’ 

‘* Oh, don’t put it that way. We have—shall I say — 
pleased ourselves? I hope you'll be able to come to 
us occasionally when we return to New York. Mrs. 
Roberts joins me in the wish. We'll be glad to see you.”’ 

‘And I'll be glad to come. It will be an unaccus- 
tomed pleasure. You see, Mr. Roberts, we newspaper 
hacks have a rather lonely time of it—I have, at least.”’ 

The other nodded. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Agens 
gave us to understand —that is, we naturally spoke of 
you after you left us the other day. Mr. Agens seems a 
great friend of yours.’’ 

‘*Agens is a brick!’’ said Sheldon quickly, with a 
little mist before his eyes. So Agens had merely told 
the truth—these people, far from entertaining any illu- 
sions about him, hed wished merely to be kind. 

** We should have liked to have him and his wife with 
us to-day,’’ continued his companion, ‘‘ but we felt that 
they might prefer to be alone together—when one is 
newly married, you know ——”’ 

** What!’’ cried Sheldon. ‘‘ He told you!”’ 

‘* Mrs. Agens confessed to the girls,’’ laughed Roberts. 
‘*] dare say they worried it out of her. There’s no 
evading a woman.”’ 

Sheldon passed his hand across his eyes in bewilder- 
ment; he had need to clear his vision. 

‘*Which reminds me,’’ added Roberts, ‘‘ that we 
would better be rejoining them. We must soon be 
starting back—they expect—ha! hum!” he ended 
abruptly, somewhat to his companion’s astonishment. 
‘* They wish,” he went on stumblingly after a moment, 
tugging fiercely at his mustache, ‘‘ I believe, to get back 
before the st—ah !— before the sun sets.”’ 

‘* Then we haven’t much time to lose,’’ said Sheldon, 
turning as he spoke, and wondering why that simple 
ot ga should have been so seemingly difficult to 
make. 


CHAPTER IV 


HELDON helped the girls back into their seats, and, 
by a clever bit of generalship, kept the place beside 
Cecil for himself. 

‘* T suppose you perceived,”’ he began, as soon as the 
horses were fairly under way, ‘‘ how anxious I was to 
sit beside you?”’ 

‘* I fancied I detected a certain uneasy management 
of us,”’ she smiled, looking up at him with the frank eyes 
he was growing to like so much. ‘‘ May I ask why?”’ 

‘* 1 wanted to talk to you. I wanted to congratulate 

ou. Your father said I might tell you how glad I am. 
wonder if the man knows what a lucky fellow he is?” 

Her color heightened just the faintest bit, but her 
eyes did not waver. ‘‘ I think he does,’’ she said softly. 
‘* And I’m a very lucky girl, Mr. Sheldon. You'd say 
so if you knew him.” 

**T’d be no lenient critic,’’ he warned her. 


** Oh, he’s already passed through the needle's eye. 
Papa and mamma * 

‘* Of course, as in duty bound. Do you know, I’m 
falling in love with you all? I want to be adopted. I 
shall apply at once to your father.’’ 

‘* Do! Only please continue to love us collectively. 
The family mustn’t be disrupted any more yet a while.’’ 

‘* They’re nice girls, aren't they?’’ and his eyes wan- 
dered over the occupants of the forward seats. 

‘* Mighty nice,’’ she agreed, smiling. 

‘* For ten years,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve been a man without 
a family. Heretofore I haven’t minded much, because 
I didn’t know what I was missing. Now I begin to 
understand. Your father has been kind enough to ask 
me to come to see him in New York.”’ 

** | hope you will.’’ 

‘* Oh, don’tfear; ’'llcome. Do you know, last night, 
when | was pointing out to you the beauties of a family 
of girls, you sighed?”’  * 

‘* Did I? I didn’t suspect you were such a close 
observer.”’ 

‘* You sighed,’”’ he repeated remorselessly. ‘‘ Why 
was that?’’ 

‘“* Well,’”’ she answered slowly, ‘‘ I suppose it was 
because a family of girls must, in the end, be separated.”’ 

‘* And boys?”’ 

‘* Oh, with boys it’s different. Besides, boys don’t 
care so much. ‘They go out into the world, anyway, 
before they’re married.” 

‘* And yet you wouldn’t have girls remain spinsters ?’’ 

‘*Oh,no! Certainly not. I came very near it, didn’t 
I—apparently, at least? I rather imagined | detected a 
gleam of compassion in your eyes once or twice.” 

He colored under her laughing gaze—so it had been 
visible! He had been cur enough to let it be visible ! 

‘* We like Mr. Agens, too,’’ she went on, sparing him, 
‘*and his wife. She was very shy, of course, poor 
dear, but we——”’ 

‘* You were as kind to her as you were to me, I don’t 
doubt,’’ said Sheldon with conviction. 

‘* But there’s no credit in that— one likes to be kind. 
Besides, we weren't especially so—we were dying of 
boredom. Even a family like ours gets tired of itself 
sometimes. Of course, at honie ad 

‘* This isn’t like home.”’ 

‘There aren’t any homes in the Catskills—only 
boarding-houses.”’ 

‘* That doesn’t sound like you —it’s too satirical.”’ 
sie oe I'll withdraw it. 1 don’t want to shatter your 
ideal.’’ 

** It’s a high one,”’ he said ; ‘‘ but you can’t shatter it, 
because it’s none too high.’’ 


or 


Supper was awaiting them when they reached the 
hotel, and as soon as it was over Sheldon grabbed 
Agens’s arm and marched him sternly away to the clump 
of trees before the house. 

‘* Now, you insufferable hypocrite,’’ he began, ‘‘ fill 
your pipe and then I’ll have it out with you.” 

Agens chuckled as he got out his tobacco. 

‘* Well, you did make a fool of yourself, didn’t you?”’ 

‘* You made a fool of me. They’re the nicest girls 
going.” 

‘* They are —with one exception.”’ 

‘* The whole family took compassion on me.’’ 

‘* They did—I accomplished that for you. I told you 
I had paved the way — but I paved it with pity, not with 
admiration. You should have heard me when I got the 
tremolo stop on.”’ 

‘*Confound you! I might have made an awful ass of 
myself.’’ 

‘* I confidently expected you to.’’ 

‘* And you'd have let me?”’ 

‘* | certainly should.”’ 

** Oh, no, you wouldn't !”’ 

‘* My son,” said Agens solemnly, ‘' I’ve undertaken 
the task of impressing you with the advantages and 
delights of the married state. I had first to break down 
your insufferable conceit.’’ 

‘* Go on,”’ said Sheldon, as ‘‘ The Rock”’ paused. 
‘*Don’t spare the bludgeon.”’ 

‘* | intend to go on, for you deserve the bludgeon ; 
only wait till I get my pipe to going. This is a bit 
of educational work—missionary work—which I’ve 
undertaken purely for your own good. Besides, my 
wife wants to see you married.”’ 

‘* She’s very kind,’’ remarked Sheldon, ‘‘ to interest 
herself ——’’ 

‘* Qh, it’s not in you she’s interested,’’ interrupted 
Agens. ‘‘How could she be when she has me? I fancy 
she fears that while you’re single you'll have a sort of 
detrimenial influence on me—lowering, you know.”’ 

Sheldon placed his pipe carefully in the crotch of a 
tree, swooped down upon Agens, caught him by the 
knees, tipped him back upon the grass and sat on him. 
Then he worked his legs violently up and down. 

‘*Oh, oh!”’ yelled ‘‘ The Rock.’’ ‘‘ Get off, you 
brute. Help! Murder!”’ 

‘* Lowering, hey?’’ growled Sheldon, bouncing up 
and down. 

‘*QOh, oh! I wondered—how much—you’d stand. 
Help!”’ 

‘** Yell away ; you don’t get up yet a while.” , 

The victim writhed desperately, but to no avail. 
ne the bouncing continued with clocklike regu- 

arity. 

‘* Help! Murder!’’ yelled ‘‘ The Rock”’ hoarsely 
again, and this time there was an answering cry and a 
rush of feet toward them. 

‘** Oh, whatis it?’’ cried avoice. ‘‘ Isit you, Harry?” 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Agens,’’ answered Sheldon grimly, over 
his shoulder, ‘‘ it’s Harry. I’m giving him a little dose 
of medicine for his own good. He hasn’t the nerve to 
take it quietly, like a man.” 

‘*He—he’s killing me!’’ gasped Agens, bi@ween 
bumps. ‘‘ Heave—a rock—at him— Edith ! Smash 
him —in the—head !”’ 

** Oh, but I can’t! Oh, Mr. Sheldon ——”’ 

‘* It’s for his own good,’’ repeated Sheldon. ‘‘ He'll 
recover in time, Mrs. Agens. I never knew the treat- 
ment to be fatal.”’ 

** Edith,’’ cried ‘‘ The Rock,’’ with a last flash of 
inspiration, ‘‘ get his— pipe there—in the tree. Smash 

it— against the—trunk !”’ 








Sheldon turned pale at the thought. ‘‘ No, no,’’ he 
protested. ‘‘ Don’t touch it, Mrs. Agens; I'll let him 
up ! ” 

He arose quickly, and Agens lay for a moment panting 

‘* He’ll be all right in a second,”’ said Sheldon reas- 
suringly, as he took possession of his beloved meer- 
schaum and struck a match. ‘‘ He’s just winded. 
He’s grown too fat.’’ 

‘* The Rock ”’ picked up his pipe and lit it calmly. 

‘* All right,’’ he said ; ‘* we’re quits—only I got the 
best of it, Edith. My fun lasted nearly two days! How 
did you happen down this way ?”’ 

‘* | was looking for you. I want you and Mr. Sheldon 
to take me a boat ride.”’ 

** You don’t want me at all,” said Sheldon, ‘‘ and you 
know it. I'll vamoose.’’ 

‘** No, really!’’ she cried. ‘‘I do want you. We do 
want him, don’t we, Harry?’’ 

Sheldon fancied he detected a sort of telegraphic 
exchange of signals between them. 

‘* Of course we want you,’’ echoed Agens. ‘‘ Come 
on, old man.”’ 

‘** Is this another plot?’’ demanded Sheldon. ‘‘ Are 
you going to take me out there and drown me?”’ 

‘* A plot?’ laughed Mrs. Agens. ‘‘ What nonsense !”’ 

** You’re dreaming !’’ said Agens, and led him away. 


ox 


They drifted up and down, talking and talking, taking 
no heed of the flight of time. When they got back to 
the house Sheldon was astonished to find how late it 
was. His companions seemed to be astonished, too, 
but he fancied that he saw Agens wink at his wife. 

‘* Suppose we go up the ridge in the morning, Deacon,’’ 
suggested ‘‘ The Rock’”’ as they paused to say good- 
night at the stair-head. 

‘We? Do you mean to say you'll go? Why, you’re 
too lazy !”’ 

** Shall I knock for you?’’ 

‘* All right; but if I wait till you knock I'll miss 
breakfast.”’ 

‘* You'll see,’’ said Agens. ‘‘ Good-night.”’ 

He was as good as his word, for Sheldon was just 
turning over with a self-satisfied smile in the morning 
when the door opened and Agens stuck in his head. 

** Get up, you beggar,”’ he called threateningly, ‘‘ and 
shake a leg, or I’ll be off without you.” 

‘* Ts that you or your ghost, Rock ?’”’ 

**Tt’s I, all right!”’ 

‘* Walking in your sleep? Oh, I see; hypnotized by 
that bluff you made last night.’’ 

; ‘* [ give you three minutes,’’ said Agens, and shut the 
door. 

Three minutes was more than Sheldon needed, and 
he was downstairs well inside the limit. 

‘* But I can’t understand,’’ he repeated, as he steered 
‘* The Rock”? carefully away from the barnyard, where 
he suspected the milkmaid was at work. ‘‘ It seems 
incredible to see you awake at this hour of the morning. 
How marriage has changed you !”’ 

‘* Solicitude for your health, my son,’’ Agens assured 
him, and turned away his head to hide a fiendish grin. 

They walked on for some moments in silence, breath- 
ing deep draughts of the clear air, relishing.the perfect 
morning. 

‘* Here’s the woods,’’ said Sheldon at last. ‘‘ Look 
up the valley.’’ 

They gazed a moment without speaking —at the green 
hills, the white houses, the silver stream sparkling over 
its rocky bed —and then resumed the upward journey. 
It was not such easy going now, for the underbrush was 
very dense in places, and Agens was soon flying signals 
of distress. Sheldon stopped and looked at him. 

‘* Want to go back, Rock?’’ he asked. 

- No; I'll goon. This ought to reduce my weight a 
little.” 

‘* You are too fat, and that’s a fact. But you always 
were lazy. I don’t understand what possesses you this 
morning, man.”’ 

‘* Never mind ; let’s go on.”’ 

So on they went and up, until ‘‘ The Rock’s’’ breath- 
ing came in gasps and profuse perspiration bathed him 
from head to foot. Sheldon stopped again. 

‘* | say, Rock,”’ he protested, ‘‘ this is torture. You 
sit down here and rest, and I’ll go up to the summit and 
then come back for you. It isn’t much farther—lI can 
do it in fifteen minutes, and you can get your wind 
again.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Agens, mopping his face, ‘‘ I’m going 
with you.”’ 

‘* You’re not.”’ 

‘* Will you go clear to the summit?”’ 

sé Yes.”’ 

‘* And on top of the big rock there?”’ 

ae Yes.”’ 

‘* Promise ?”’ 

se Yes.’’ 

‘* All right ; go ahead,’’ and he sat down on a mossy 
stone with a great sigh of relief. 


ax 


Sheldon paused a moment, looking down at him 
with speculative eye; then he turned and pushed his 
way upward. 

Ten minutes later he came out upon the summit, just 
beneath the great boulder, and the full glory of the 
morning burst upon him. It flooded his soul, it set his 
heart to singing and his lips to repeating those brave 
lines of Lowell’s : 


‘Over our manhood bend the skies ; 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies ; 
With our faint hearts the mountain strives ; 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite ; 
And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea.” 


Yet a moment he stood drinking in the morning, with 
a face somewhat touching in its earnestness—then he 
turned to scramble up Old Sentinel. But he stopped, 
petrified. For upon its topmost pinnacle sat a figure— 
a white-waisted, blue-skirted figure —and the hat that it 
wore was a broad-brimmed sailor with a blue ribbon. 
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| MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA 


Comparatively few people know that Madame Nordica, the famous 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is an American. She was 
born Lilly Norton, at Farmington, Maine, and began singing in a little 
church in one of the suburban districts of Boston. One of her greatest 
operatic characters is Elsa, in “‘ Lohengrin.”” She is regarded as one of 
our greatest concert and oratorio singers. 








How to Sing the 
American Songs 


By Lillian Nordica 





N ANY other country than America the song 
) in the vernacular is demanded in public per- 
formance as a foregone conclusion. Those 
songs are strongest in their appeal to any 
audience that have as text the language of 
‘Bi & the country. Italy, the home of opera, 

@ £84 8 tolerates no other language in presentations 

zg than Italian. People demand that they know 
what the artist is singing about quite as strenuously as they 
do the notes that the composer has written to voice his 
expression. In Paris the opera, asa national institution, is 
a vehicle for sustaining an eleyated standard of French 
diction, and the proper delivery of the language comes 
next in importance after the singing qualities of the artist. 
At the German opera houses you will find that German 
alone is the language of the text, no matter of what nation- 
ality the composer may be. The vital worth of the word 
is recognized equally with that of the music. 


In America and England only is opera tolerated in 
another language than the vernacular. Until we have 
presentations in English the opera must be regarded 
as an exotic in English-speaking countries. And what a 
revelation it will be to the people when they hear the 
entire ‘‘ Ring’’ and ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde’’ in their own 
language ! 

The song stands in exactly the same position in the 
comparative value of its appeal to the public. It is the 
obligation of every properly-equipped singer to be a 
thorough linguist, primarily to convey to the fullest limit 
the meaning of the poet as well as that of the composer. 
Not only is it the duty of English-speaking singers to pre- 
sent a certain number of songs in each program in English, 
but it is the duty of foreigners who visit our country as 
well. For years it has been my custom to include songs 
by American composers in recital and concert programs, 
and I have ound it wiser in many instances to give the 
songs of Schubert and of Schumann in English, where good 
translations may be had. 


The Work of Our Song Composers holds its own with 
that of foreign contemporary writers. We are young as 
a people ; we cannot yet be expected to give to the world 
a Schubert or a Schumann. But among modern song- 
writers Americans have compelled the right to a generous 
recognition. Chadwick’s songs, singable, fluent and 
melodious, and intelligent in the setting of the text; 
MacDowell’s songs of poetic instinct and high intellectu- 
ality, refined and delightful in their apt portrayal of the 
spirit of the words, are representative of their class. Oscar 
Weil, of San Francisco, has often found a place in my 
programs in his songs ‘‘ Spring’’ and ‘‘ Autumn.’’ Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach has contributed delightful examples 
to American song literature. One little song of hers, 
‘* Ecstasy,’’ I have given numberless times. Nevin, an 
artist in the delicate, miniature style ; Walter Damrosch, 
ot a robuster method in musical setting; Reginald de 
Koven, in certain representative songs — his Rhapsodie, for 
instance—have gained recognition where I have sung them 
in this country and in England. 


Some Fugitive American Song: ..me upon by chance, 
have grown to be familiar encore avorites. One of these, 

At Parting,’’ by Rogers, receives a welcoming applause 
at the very first bars of introduction. The list’ might 
readily be lengthened, for our song composers, like our 
short-story writers, have proven themselves original, 
resourceful, with good command of form and individual in 
their treatment. William Gardiner Hammond, a young 
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Thou Art So Like a Flower 
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That ‘Reminds Me ’ 


The Brightest Things of All Times Shat P eople HAave Laughed Over 




















A Kiss in the Rain 


By Samuel Minturn Peck 


One stormy morn I chanced to meet 
A lassie in the town; 
Her locks were like the ripened wheat, 
Her laughing eyes were brown. 
I watched her as she tripped along 
Till madness filled my brain, 
And then — and then — I know ’twas wrong — 
I kissed her in the rain! 


With raindrops shining on her cheek 
Like dewdrops on a rose, 

The little lassie strove to speak, 
My boldness to oppose; 

She strove in vain, and quivering, 
Her fingers stole in mine; 

And then the birds began to sing, 
The sun began to shine. 


Oh, let the clouds grow dark above, 
My heart is light below; 

’Tis always summer when we love, 
However winds may blow; 

And I’m as proud as any prince, 
All honors I disdain: 

She says I am her rain deau since 
I kissed her in the rain. 


To Make an Amblongus Pie 
By Edward Lear 


AKE 4 pounds (say 4% pounds) of fresh 
Amblongusses, and put them in a small 
pipkin. 

Cover them with water, and boil them for 8 
hours incessantly; after which add 2 pints of new 
milk, and proceed to boil tor 4 hours more. 

When you have ascertained that the Amblong- 
usses are quite soft take them out, and place them 
in a wide pan, shaking them well previously. 

Grate some nutmeg over the surface and cover 
them carefully with powdered gingerbread, curry- 
powder, and a quantity of cayenne pepper. 

Remove the pan into the next room and place it 
on the floor. Bring it back again, and let it sim- 
mer for three-quarters of an hour. Shake the pan 
violently till all the Amblongusses have become 
of a pale purple color. 

Then, having prepared the paste, insert the 
whole carefully; adding at the same time a small 
pigeon, 2 slices of beef, 4 cauliflowers and any 
number of oysters. 

Watch patiently till the crust begins to rise, and 
add a pinch of salt from time to time. 

Serve up in a clean dish and throw the whole 
out of the window as fast as possible. 


The Woman Who was Not Athletic 
By Josephine Dodge Daskam 


HERE was once a woman who wore High- 

heeled Shoes anda Tight Corset. Both These 
are Highly Injurious and Inartistic to the Last 
Degree. One Day she Went out to the Links 
with a Sensible Friend who wore a Sweater and 
Man-fashioned Shoes. There they Met two Men 
playing Golf. 

‘**T Fear I shall only Be in your Way,” said the 
Woman who was Not Athletic. ‘* I Cannot Play 
the Game. I do Not Know a Caddy from a 
Bunker, nor a Foursome from a Tee.” 

‘* Not at all. I will Describe the Game to 
You,” said the Men. 

“Oh, Thank you, but One will be Quite 
enough,’’ and she Selected the Best-looking, and 
the Other Went out after the Sensible Friend. 

** May I Carry your Parasol?” said he. 

** Tf you will Be so Good,’’ she answered. ‘* It 
is very Foolish, I know, but my Skin is so Absurdly 
Thin, and the Sun Blisters it so.’’ 

The Sensible Friend came up just Behind, and, 
Mopping her Face, she said: ‘‘ You are too 
Ridiculous. A Rose-colored Parasol on the 
Links! You are keeping Him from Playing, too 
He will get Out of Practice.’’ 

** Oh, I Hope not,’’ said the Woman who was 
Not Athletic. 

** Do not be Alarmed,”’ said the man, * it is All 
Right.”’ 

** Moreover, I saw him Help you Over a Fence,’’ 
said the Sensible Friend, as she Waded through a 
Muddy Brook. ‘* That Game is Out of Date.’’ 

The Woman who was Not Athletic looked 
Pensively and for Some Time at the Man. | 

‘* fam Spoiling Everything,’’ she said softly. 
** Let me Go Home, and then You can Play.’’ 

** But then You could not Learn the Game,’’ 
said he, Sitting down under a Kind of Artificial 
Watershed and Watching the Rose-colored 
Reflection of her Parasol. 

** Ts this a Bunker ?*’ she asked. 

** Yes,” he replied. ‘* Its Purpose is to shield 
People Who wish to be Alone, from Observation.”’ 

**Oh!’’ said she. ‘* Then What isa Hazard?’’ 

** Well,’? he replied, ‘** this is sometimes Called 
a Hazard, too, because There is a Chance that 
Some One may Come By after all.’’ 

**Qh!”’ said she. ‘*‘ Then over That Wall 
Behind that Big Rock is one of the Best Bunkers 
on the Links, isn’t it?” 

** Tt is, indeed,’’ he replied. ‘** You Pick Up 
the Game very Rapidly. Come over There, and I 
will Explain it Further to You.” 

** You are so Good,’’ she said, as he Lifted her 
Over the Wall. 

** Not at All,’’ he replied Politely. 

Some Time Afterward the Sensible Friend 
Passed by Them on the Return Course, and Seeing 
them Seated against the Wall, noted their some- 
what Unoriginal Attitudes. She was surprised. 

This teaches us that You need Not Teach an 
Old Dog New Tricks. 


By the courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons. 


When He Saw Perfection 


PASTOR recently met one of his elders and 
staunchest friends. 
‘* Good-morning, you old sinner,’’ said the 
pastor pleasantly, with the familiarity of a friend. 
‘* I’m no sinner,’’ was thereply. ‘* I’m perfec- 
tion.”’ 
** Perfection ?’’ replied the minister. ‘* Well, 
I’ve always desired to see perfection, but now that 
I see it I have no desire to attain unto it.’’ 


Training a New Salesman 


RUSSIAN Hebrew came to this country and 

established a dry-goods and notion business. 
He was so successful that he sent for his younger 
brother. The boy was slower to learn the ways of 
the world than his brother had been, and the Jatter 
sometimes grew impatient. One day he said: 
‘* Now shust vait und see how Ido. Dere vosa 
lady.’? The lady asked to see some silk, which 
was shown, a piece at two dollars a yard. ‘* But 
1 saw some like it a few days ago for one dollar 
and fifty cents,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t doubt id, 
madam; but dot vos some days ago. I vos selling 
dese goods at dot price until yesterday, ven we got 
vord dot all the silgvorms in China vos dead, and 
dat goods vill cost us more as two dollars now.”’ 
The lady was satisfied and purchased the silk. 
‘* Now you see how dot vos done? Dere vos a 
lady now; you vait on her,’’ he said to his brother. 
The lady entered and asked fortape. The young 
man was all attention, and the desired article was 
speedily produced. ‘*‘ How much?”’ the lady 
asked. ‘* ‘Tencentsa yard.’’ ‘* Why, I saw some 
for eight cents.” ‘* I don’t doubt id, madam, but 
dot vos some dime ago. Shust to-day ve heard 
dat dere would be no more tape less as twenty 
cents a yard because all the tapevorms vos dead.”’. 


& 





Henry Irving and the Waiter 


NE night after dinner Edward Terry, the 

English comedian, says ‘* Harper’s Weekly,”’ 

told the following story of a chance meeting with 
Henry Irving: 

** Henry Irving and I found ourselves in a coun- 
try inn one night. All our meals were served ina 
private dining-room. The head waiter was a sol- 
emn old fellow, who did nothing but boast to us 
that he hadn’t taken a drop of anything stronger 
than milk in his life. 

** One evening when we were at dinner Irving 
suggested that we swipe everything off the table — 
silver, crockery, cloth, flowers, glasses and all — 
turn out the gas, and drop out of the window into 
the garden just a few feet below. 

** I didn’t see the point, but, anyhow, the thing 
didn’t take a minute. We just grabbed the ends 
of the cloth, and netted everything in it, leaving 
the bare polished mahogany. Then we turned out 
every light in the chandelier, dropped out on to 
the lawn, closed the window softly, and awaited 
developments. 

‘* In a few minutes we heard Robert, the waiter, 
knock. Receiving no reply, he went in. We 
could hear him mutter things, and strike a match. 
The man’s face when he beheld us not only van- 
ished, but the table as bare as if the room hadn’t 
been used for months, was a truly great sight. 

‘*In utter bewilderment he went slowly out. 
Like a flash we raised the window and climbed 
back with all the things. With deft fingers and 
excellent taste, Irving laid the table, while I lit up 
the chandelier. Then crossing our legs cozily, 
and lighting cigars, we raised our coffee-cups and 
rang for Robert as though nothing had happened. 

** He came flying at the sound of the bell, and 
at the sight of the brilliantly lighted room and 
table elaborately set, not to mention our comfort- 
able selves, the poor man gaped until it was an 
eftort positively superhuman to refrain from 
convulsions of mirth. 

‘*We casually ordered something else, and 
resumed conversation. But the moment he turned 
his back, out of the window we were again, carting 
everything with us, and leaving the room in total 
darkness. 

‘* When the poor chap brought our order this 
time he gave one howl, dropped the tray, and fled 
shrieking for the landlord. 

** In we got like monkeys, and went through the 
same swift pantomime. Presently we heard a 
most infernal commotion. There was a great 
crash at the door, and the excited Robert, now 
almost hysterical, burst in with his worried mas- 
ter, several men and maids, and three policemen. 

‘* Irving rose infury. ‘ What is the meaning of 
this intrusion, sir?’ the great tragedian demanded, 
in tones of thunder. 

‘* There was a pause. 

** The keeper of the inn looked at the dum- 
founded old waiter. ‘ Here,’ he said, ‘ you have 
told me a hundred times that you’ve never taken 
anything stronger than milk in your life.’ 

*** Yes, sir; never anything stronger,’ answered 
Robert. 

*** Why, man,’ said the landlord, ‘ to have seen 
what you told me you’ve seen in this room this 
evening would have taken vodka and wood- 
alcohol.’ ” 


Putting His Logic to the Test 


HE old couple were eating their first meal with 

their son after his return from college. 

** Tell us, John,’’ said the father, ‘* what have 
you learned at college ?’’ 

** Oh, lots of things,’’ said the son, as he recited 
off his course of studies. ‘* Then,’’ he concluded, 
** T also studied logic.” 

** Logic,’’ said the old man; ‘* what is that ?’’ 

** It’s the art of reasoning,’’ said the son. 

‘*The art of reasoning?’’ said the father. 
** What is that, my boy?’”’ 

** Well,”’ replied the son, ** let me give youa 
demonstration. How many chickens are on that 
dish, father ?”’ 

‘* Two,” said the old man. 

** Well,”’ said John, ‘‘I can prove there are 
three.’’ Then he stuck his fork in one and said: 
‘* That is one, isn’t it ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said the father. 

** And this is two?’’ sticking the fork in the 
second. 

** Yes,’’ replied the father again. 

** Well, don’t one and two make three ?’’ replied 
John triumphantly. 

** Well, I declare,’’ said the father, ‘* you have 
learned things at college. Well, mother,’’ con- 
tinued the old man to his wife, ‘* I will give you 
one of the chickens to eat and I’1l take the other, 
and John can have the third. How is that, John?” 


Two Points of View 


MAN who had just lost his wife said toa 
friend, who happened to be fresh from a 
reminder at home that he was very much married: 
**T tell you, old man, it is hard to lose a wife.’’ 
‘*Hard!’’ said the henpecked husband. 
‘* Why, man, it’s impossible.’’ 


Wives Like unto Job! 


T A DINNER-PARTY in New York not long 
ago the talk turned on the virtue of patience 
as personified in the patience of Job. 

At this a French woman at the table exclaimed 
with comic pathos: 

** Talk about the patience of the late Monsieur 
Job! Any woman is entitled to a like immortal 
reputation who has ever had a husband at home 
with a cold in his head!”’ 


A Girl’s Essay on Boys 


OYS are men that have not got as big as their 
papas, and girls are women that will be ladies 
by-and-by. Man was made before woman. 
When God looked at Adam He said to Himself: 
** Well, I think I can do better if I try again.’’ 
And He made Eve. God liked Eve so much 
better than Adam that there have been more 
women than men. 

Boys are a trouble. They wear out everything 
but soap. If 1 had my way half the world would 
be girls and the rest dolls. My papa is so nice 
that I think he must have been a little girl when 
he was a little boy. 

Man was made, and on the seventh day he 
rested. Woman was then made, and she has 
never rested since. 





The Worst Death There Is 
By Bill Nye 


|7 IS now the proper time for the cross-eyed 

woman to fool with the garden hose. I have 
faced death in almost every form, and I do not 
know what fear is, but when a woman with one 
eye gazing into the zodiac and the other peering 
into the middle of next week, and wearing one of 
those floppy sunbonnets, picks up the nozzle of 
the garden hose and turns on the full force of the 
institution, I fly wildly to the Mountains of 
Hepsidam. 

Water won’t hurt any one, of course, if care is 
used not to forget and drink any of it, but it is 
this horrible suspense and uncertainty about fac- 
ing the nozzle of a garden hose in the hands of a 
cross-eyed woman that unnerves and paralyzes me. 

Instantaneous death is nothing to me. Iamas 
cool and collected where leaden rain and iron hail 
are thickest as I would be in my own office writing 
the obituary of the man who steals my jokes. 
But I hate to be drowned slowly in my good 
clothes and on dry land, and have my dying gaze 
rest on a woman whose ravishing beauty would 
drive a narrow-gauge mule into convulsions and 
make him hate himself t’death. 


The Bishop Beat the Minister 


Eien little boys, one the son of a minister and 
the other the son of a bishop, who were always 
arguing whose father was the greatest man, came 
together one day, when the minister’s little son 
exclaimed: 

‘* Your father ain’t no good. Mine has given 
me a hen that lays an egg every week.’’ 

**That’s nothing,’’ quickly retorted the 
bishop’s son. ‘‘ My father lays a cornerstone 
every week.’’ 





EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS 





The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wish to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
Many of the stories cn this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. Very good, are they not? 

We all know of something which we think is “ the funniest thing we ever heard.” If it has made you laugh 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. We do not promise to print all that may be sent: 
we shall make a selection of the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. No unused contribution will be returned. 
Please do not ask us to make you “ an exception ”’ to this rule: let us treat all alike. Observe these conditions, 
and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 


The Editor of “‘ That Reminds Me,” Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





The Fable of a Preacher 
By George Ade 


CERTAIN preacher became wise to the Fact 
that he was not making a Hit with his 
Congregation. The Parishioners did not seem 
inclined to seek him out after Services and tell 
him he was a Pansy. He suspected that they 
were Rapping him on the Quiet. 

The Preacher knew there must be something 
wrong with his Talk. He had been trying to 
Expound in a clear and straightforward Manner, 
omitting Foreign Quotations, setting up for illus- 
tration of his Points such Historical Characters 
as were familiar to his Hearers, putting the stubby 
Old English words ahead of the Latin, and rather 
flying low along the Intellectual Plane of the 
Aggregation that chipped in to pay his Salary. 

But the Pew-Holders were not tickled. They 
could Understand everything he said, and they 
began to think he was Common. 

So he studied the Situation and decided that if 
he wanted to Win them and make everybody 
believe he was a Nobby and Boss Minister he 
would have to hand out a littleGuff. He fixed it 
up Good and Plenty. 

On the following Sunday Morning he got up in 
the Lookout and read a text that didn’t mean any- 
thing, read from either Direction, and then he 
sized up his Flock with a Dreamy Eye and said: 
‘* We cannot more adequately voice the Poetry 
and Mysticism of our Text than in those familiar 
Lines of the great Icelandic Poet, Ikon Navrojk: 

‘To hold is not to have — 

Under the seared Firmament, 

Where Chaos sweeps, and vast Futurity 
Sneers at these puny Aspirations — 
There is the full Reprisal.’’ 

When the Preacher concluded this Extract from 
the Well-Known Icelandic Poet he paused and 
looked downward, breathing heavily through his 
Nose, like Camille in the Third Act. 

A stout Woman in the Front Pew put on her 
Eye-Glasses and leaned forward so as not to miss 
Anything. A Venerable Harness Dealer over at 
the Right nodded his Headsolemnly. He seemed 
to recognize the Quotation. Members of the 
Congregation glanced at one another as if to say, 
** This is certainly Hot Stuff!’’ 

The Preacher wiped his Brow and said he had 
no Doubt that every one within the Sound of his 
Voice remembered what Quarolius had said, fol- 
lowing the same Line of Thought. It was 
Quarolius who disputed the Contention of the 
great Persian Theologian, Ramtazuk, that the 
Soul in its reaching out after the Unknowable was 
guided by the Spiritual Genesis of * Motive rather 
than by mere Impulse of Mentality. The 
Preacher didn’t know what all This meant, and 
he didn’t care, but you can rest easy that the Pew- 
Holders were On ina minute. He talked it off in 
just the Way that Cyrano talks when he gets Roxane 
so Dizzy that she nearly falls off the Piazza. 

The Parishioners bit their Lower Lips and 
hungered for more First-Class Language. They 
had paid their Money for Tall Talk and were 
prepared to solve any and all Styles of Delivery. 
They held on to the Cushions and seemed to be 
having a Nice Time. 

The Preacher quoted copiously from the Great 
Poet, Amebius. He recited eighteen lines of 
Greek and then said, ‘* How true this is!’’ And 
not a Parishioner batted an Eye. 

It was Amebius whose Immortal Lines he 
recited in order to prove the Extreme Error of 
the Position assumed in the Controversy by the 
Famous Italian, Polenta. 

He had them Going, and there wasn’t a Thing 
to it. When he would get tired of faking Philos- 
ophy he would quote from a Celebrated Poet of 
Ecuador or Tasmania or some other Seaport 
Town. Compared with this Verse, all of which 
was of the same School as the Icelandic Master- 
piece, the most obscure and clouded Passage in 
Robert Browning was like a Plate-Glass Front in 
a State Street Candy Store just after the Colored 
Boy gets through using the Chamois. 

After that he became Eloquent, and began to 
get rid of long Boston Words that hadn’t been 
used before that Season. He grabbeda rhetorical 
Roman Candle ineach Hand and you couldn’t see 
him for the Sparks. 

After which he sank his Voice toa Whisper and 
talked about the Birds and the Flowers. Then, 
although there was no Cue for him to Weep, he 
shed a few real Tears. And there wasn’t a dry 
Glove in the Church. 

After he sat down he could tell by the Scared 
Look of the People in Front that he had made a 
Ten-Strike. 

Did they give him the Joyous Palm that Day? 
Sure! 

The Stout Lady could not contro] her Feelings 
when she told how much the Sermon had helped 
her. The venerable Harness Dealer said he 
wished to indorse the Able and Scholarly 
Criticism of Polenta. 

In fact, every one said the Sermon was Superfine 
and Dandy. The only thing that worried the Con- 
gregation was the Fear that if it wished to retain 
such a Whale it might have to Boost his Salary. 

Meantime the Preacher waited for some one 
to come and ask about Polenta, Amebius, 
Ramtazuk, Quarolius and the great Icelandic 
Poet, Navrojk. But no one had the Face to step 
up and confess his Ignorance of these Celebrities. 
The Pew-Holders didn’t even admit among them- 
selves that the Preacher had rung in some New 
Ones. Theystood Pat,and merely said it was an 
Elegant Sermon. 

Perceiving that they would stand for Anything, 
the Preacher knew what to do after that. 

Moral: Give the People what they Think they 
want. 

From ‘Fables in Slang.’ By the courtesy of 

Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
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An Original Design 
by the Japanese Artist 
That Can be Easily Followed 


tive purposes. It is used as the national emblem on the Chinese flag, and 
in the decoration of the Emperor’s robes, and is found on many articles 
employed in Chinese worship. 

According to the Chinese legend the origin of its use goes back one thou- 
sand years. One night the Emperor Bunter dreamed of this strange monster, 
and in the morning he described what he had seen in sleep to his 
Ministers, who assured him that it was an omen of good fortune. Artists 
were at once employed to depict in line and color the image of the Emperor’s 
dream, and thus was produced the unreal but decorative creature that has 
become so well known throughout the world. ' 

Chinese artists have not adhered to any one shape, character or color in 
painting the dragon, although they have kept to conventional lines. From the 
Chinese the artists of Japan learned many years ago to make use of this dec- 
oration, but they have changed it a great deal to suit their own style and taste. 

In view of its decorative origin the dragon seems entirely suitable to use 
in the making of a bedquilt, and I have taken it as the basis of my design. 

The size of this quilt is seven feet square, but, of course, the dimensions 
may be changed. Many persons wishing to make the quilt go | not be able 
to draw the design, but with a pantograph the design may be enlarged to any 
size and still be od. perfect. 

The general effect is rich and warm. On the large square in the centre I 
have placed the dragon in circular form with mouth open, sending forth 
darts of flame. Conventionalized clouds fill the corners of the square. This 
square is framed by a border in fret pattern. Outside of this is a repeating 
pattern made up of a small dragon in the centre of cloud forms which are 
designed in a Japanese shape. The spaces between these repeating 
patterns are filled with other Japanese cloud forms. I have used the 
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A Dragon Beddauilt 


By Gazo Foudji 
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An “Alice in Wonderland” Bedquilt 
by Peter Newell 
Will Next be Presented in This Series 


chrysanthemum, the flower of Japan, in two corners, diagonally opposite, 
and another Japanese conception of the dragon in the other two corners. 
The outside border is a repeating pattern of chrysanthemums. 

The quilt is made by sewing pieces of plain cloth or silk of different colors 
on to a background oi buff mercerized linen. It would be found very effect- 
ive to use silk for the large dragon in the centre, and cloth, such as a thin 
dress fabric, for all the other forms. The shading on the back of the dragon 
can be done with water-color by those who are skillful with this medium. 
Use very little color, however. The detail lines on the back of the dragon 
are wailed with embroidery silk of a darker shade than the silk itself. The 
color scheme is as follows : 

The head and back of the dragon, also claws, wings and tail, two shades 
of light olive green —this if water-colors are not used. 

Under side of dragon’s body and petals of chrysanthemums in outside 
border, very light red. 

Eye of dragon, light yellow — pupil of eye indicated by a knot of black silk. 

Temes around dragon and tongue of same, light vermilion. 

Background of centre square and background of four corners, deep cherry 
red. This color also is used for centre of the chrysanthemums in outside 
border and for the two parallel lines of outside border. 

Clouds in corners of centre square, dragons and cloud patterns of large 
border, dark yellow brown. 

Inside border pattern, next to large centre square, also background of 
outside chrysanthemum border, and pointed chrysanthemum leaves in 
corners, dark olive green. 

Background of inside border, indigo. 

yo ee and chrysanthemums in corners, two shades of red brown. 

Appliqué with black silk floss. 


It is impossible for us to supply any patterns for this quilt. All that can be told about it is told here. 


















DO not say that these incidents could not have 
happened in some other city. Likely as not 
they could. Still, I have been in a few cities 
— New York, specifically, and others. 





T STARTED when I climbed into one of those sawed- 

in-half coupés that in Boston they call a ‘‘ herdic,”’ I 

think. I drove some ten blocks to my hotel, and then 
I asked the man: 

‘* How much ?’’ 

‘* Twenty-five cents,’’ was the answer. 

‘* Again?’’ I asked, not sure of my hearing. 

‘* Twenty-five cents,’’ once more came to my unbe- 
lieving ears. 

And then I fancied myself getting into a New York 
public coupé and being carried ten blocks for twenty- 
five cents! I did, as a matter of fact, a few days later, 
and the ‘‘ fare’’ for nine blocks was just exactly four 
times that. 


HEN the bell-boy at the Hotel Touraine showed 
me to my room he turned to me and said : 

‘* Shall I bring you a book, sir?” 

‘* A what, did you say ?’”’ I asked. 

‘* A book, sir,’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Here is a catalogue 
of our library.’’ 

Now, if he had said ice-water! But a book ! 

‘* A book?” | mechanically repeated. Then as I 
recovered from the shock I added : ‘‘ Yes ; suppose you 
bring Mr. Kipling’s last book. I’ve forgotten the title.”’ 
And I had for the moment: everything had left my 
mind but that boy. 

‘* You mean ‘ Traffics and Discoveries,’ sir?’’ smote 
upon me next. 

‘* Ye-es,”’ I feebly muttered as I stood mutely gaping 
after the boy. 

Surely I was in Boston ! 


WENT downstairs to the hotel news-stand. 
‘*A‘* Transcript,’ please,’’ I said, and added : ‘‘ How 

much ?”’ 

‘* Three cents,’’ said the pleasant-faced young woman 
behind the marble counter. 

The regular price! For once, I thought, a clear- 
headed newsdealer in a hotel deems it possible to ask 
regular street prices for the newspapers ! 


‘*"F-HAT’S a very pretty idea,’’ I said to one of the 
head waiters in the dining-room as I left, ‘* plac- 

ing a vase of carnations on each table. Decorates the 
room.”’ 

‘* Thank you, sir,’’ politely returned the man. ‘‘ Glad 
you like it.” 

And an hour afterward, when I returned to my room, 
there stood a huge vase filled with some fifty carnation 
blooms ! 


HE next morning I was busy writing in my room 

while the chambermaid bustled about, dusting. 
Suddenly I was conscious of the fact of the soft scratch- 
ing of a pencil. I furtively looked around to find the 
pencil in the hand of the maid. Almost simultaneously 
she looked up, colered and exclaimed: ‘‘ I beg ‘your 
pardon, sir. I was merely copying the title of one of 
your books.”’ 

I walked over to the book. It was W. J. Henderson’s 
** Modern Musical Drift.’’ 

‘* Are you interested in music?’’ I asked. 

‘* A little, sir,’’ came the simple reply. 

‘*Tn what way, please ?’’ I persisted. 

‘* Why, sir, I go to our Symphony concerts and the 
recitals as much as I can.”’ 

‘* And you are fond of reading about music ?’’ I next 
asked. 

‘* Yes, sir. I had not heard of this book, sir, and so 
I thought I would copy the title.’’ 

There was one book about music, then, she had not 
heard of ! 

Musical chambermaids and literary bell-boys ! 

What next! 


HE ‘‘ next’”’ was a workman. 

A lady, living in the suburbs, had closed an 
important letter with sealing-wax and was taking it to 
the village post-office when the cold cracked the wax 
and the envelope sprang open. She reasoned that if she 
could apply a match to the wax it might soften and she 
could close the envelope again. But she had no match. 
Just then she saw a workman on the road. She walked 
over to him. 

** Can you give me a match ?’’ asked the lady. 

‘* No, ma’am, I cannot,’’ he answered; ‘‘I don’t 
smoke,’’ and the look that came with the answer made 
the lady feel it incumbent upon her to explain. She 
did. ‘* Perhaps you can suggest some other way to 
close the envelope,’’ she ventured to the man, wonder- 
ing for the moment if he could. 

‘* Well, ma’am,”’ came the reply, ‘‘ if I were ‘ The 
Lady from Philadelphia’ I should say: ‘ Stick your 
tongue under the flap and seai it.’”’ 

Even he! And a woman’s periodical at that ! 


A Few Days in Boston 


By Edward Bok 


ASSING the new Colonial Theatre the next morning, 

I went into the foyer and asked at the box-office if I 
might step in and see the auditorium, explaining that 
I had never seen it. 

‘*It is against the rule,’’ came a polite voice from back 
of the glass partition, ‘‘ but if you will excuse me a 
moment I’ll find the manager and get his permission, if 
I can.” 

I saw the auditorium : in fact, they lighted it up for 
me, and as I thanked the attendant I told him I had 
asked this same favor, only a few days before, at a 
theatre in New York, and was told ‘‘ No, you can’t. 
Pay your way in to-night and then you'll see the house”’ ; 
and I don’t know whether the man’s jaws or the glass 
wicket snapped the loudest. 

‘* Well,’’ said this Boston box-office man, ‘‘ you cannot 
very well maintain a public patronage where courtesy is 
the exception rather than the rule.’’ 

And I tried my best to think of another theatrical 
box-office man I had ever treated with who so intel- 
ligently reasoned out his employer’s interests, and 
expressed himself in that way ! 


ERHAPS this is exceptional, I thought. So, passing 
Keith’s Theatre, I stopped in there. 

‘* Any objection to my seeing the house ?’’ I asked of 
an attendant. 

‘* Objection ?’’ said the attendant in surprise. ‘‘ Glad 
to have you!”’ as if I had done him a favor by stopping 
in. And to my amazement that man, for one full hour, 
took me through the theatre, down into the engine- 
room, back of the stage, into the dressing-rooms, up 
into the ‘‘ flies,’’ until there was not the smallest corner 
I had not seen and had fully and intelligently explained 
to me. 

When I had seen the last nook my conductor said : 
‘The performance is just about to begin. Won’t you 
stay, sir, and see a few acts? Let me take your over- 
coat,’’ and in a minute more I was shown to one of the 
best seats in the house. 

My only surprise was that I was not invited to dinner 
when I came out ! 


HAT afternoon I went out to a suburb, took a station- 

team, and drove a good mile to my destination. 

‘* How much?”’ I asked. 

‘* Ten cents, sir.’’ (It’s always ‘‘ sir’’ in Boston.) 

I gave him the dime and an extra one. 

‘* Ten cents is all, sir,’’ came the reply, as the extra 
dime was handed back to me. 

‘* But you don’t object to taking a‘ tip,’ do you?”’ I 
asked in astonishment. 

‘* It’s not exactly that, sir. But I like to think a man 
is better off with what he earns and not what he gets 
that he doesn’t do anything for. And ten cents is the 
fare.’’ 

Just fancy for a moment a New York ‘‘ cabby”’ 
reasoning that way ! 


| STEPPED into a decorator’s shop and asked if they 

had any objection to telling me how they had mixed 
a certain stain finish on some wood I had admired. I 
explained that I lived in Pennsylvania: that there was, 
therefore, no job in it for them, but I wanted to duplicate 
the stain. 

‘* Certainly, sir,’ came the reply. ‘‘ Let us make up 
a piece of the wood for you.’’ They did, and the next 
day I went around to settle with them. 

‘* Nothing at all, sir, nothing at all,’’ was the assur- 
ance ; ‘‘ glad to do it,’’ and then, not satisfied with a job 
that, as I found out afterward, had called for three 
hours’ work of one of their highest-salaried finishers, 
the wood was sent to my home by express, with the 
charges prepaid. 

And with the full knowledge that no commission 
could come to them from the request ! 

‘*There’s something else than cold business in the 
world,’’ said the decorator as I thanked him and he let 
me out of his shop. 


HAD occasion to make a call on Newbury Street, 

and when I came out of the house I hailed a passing 
cab. 

** She is a fine lady that,”’ said the cabman as I was 
paying him at the end of the ride. 

** What lady is that?”’ I asked. 

‘* The lady whose house you were calling at, sir, if 
you don’t mind my saying so.”’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ I said ; ‘‘ but do you drive her ?’’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t drive her, but I have 
read her ‘ John Ward, Preacher,’ and it takes a fine 
woman to write that book. I always take a good look 
at her when I see her, although, of course, she doesn’t 
know it.”’ 

The greater the pity that she doesn’t, I thought. 

A literary cab-driver! But the best revelation was 
yet to come! 

** But when do you find time to read?”’ I asked. 

‘* In the evening, after I put my horse up. I live with 
my mother and sister, and, being all fond of books, we 
read aloud to each other. We read quite a deal. I 





have read everything, I think, written by Doctor 
Holmes.”’ ' 

** Well,”’ I said, ‘‘ you’re a regular literary man. You 
have never written yourself, I suppose ?’’ I ventured to 
remark. 

‘* Not much, sir. Two or three pieces,’’ came the 
quick reply. 

** Prose or poetry ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Oh, prose, sir! I never tried poetry. I had two 
articles and a story printed in the papers here. Then I 
began to read Herbert Spencer, and when he recently 
died I wrote an article on my impressions of his philoso- 
phy. But 1 couldn’t get it published, and I got discour- 
aged. And I don’t know but that cab-driving pays 
better than writing —to me, at least,’’ he said, as he 
mounted his box, bade me a polite good-night, and drove 
off, leaving me in full contemplation of a cab-driver 
reading Herbert Spencer ! 


HAT evening I had my dinner at the hotel. My bill 

was $2.15. The idea of giving the waiter a moderate 
‘* tip’’ occurred to me. I signed my bill, laid down ten 
cents, and awaited developments. 

‘* Thank you, sir,’’ came the acknowledgment, as the 
right hand withdrew my chair and the left handed me 
my paper. 

I couldn’t help thinking of New York again! 


HE next day I went into Matsuki’s Japanese store, 
where I am rather fond of fussing around. I wanted 
a particular Japanese print — one of those soft, low-toned 
prints that the Japanese know so well how to produce. 

** It is $5:00,’’ said Mr. Matsuki in reply to my ques- 
tion as to the price. 

I asked that the print be sent to my hotel and gave 
my name. 

‘*Oh!” said the gentlemanly Japanese, as he read the 
name, ‘‘ excuse me, but we allow a special price to pro- 
fessional people. This will be $3.50: not $5.00.’’ 

Yet I have known the knowledge of names to have 
quite a different effect on prices ! 


PEAKING of prices : 

At the Manhattan Hotel, in New York City, I 
ordered, for my little boy’s supper, a quart of milk and 
some biscuits. The check that the waiter brought was 
for seventy cents ! 

The milk cost not a cent more than fourteen cents : 
the two biscuits, say two cents — hardly that as hotels 
buy. 

For curiosity’s sake I ordered exactly the same things 
in Boston. This check was for thirty cents. 

Just a slight difference ! 


ASKED a guard at the Grand Central Depot, in New 
York, if there were any place in the depot where I 
could gei something to eat. 

‘* Left’? was his laconic answer, pointing his thumb 
over his shoulder, and continuing a personal conversa- 
tion with a lady-friend. 

I went to the left. It led me into the baggage-room. 
There I inquired. 

‘* Think we keep victuals here?’’ asked the man witha 
grin and winking tothe other men around him. Finally 
I found the restaurant myself. 

I asked the same question of a guard at the Boston 
Terminal. 

‘* This way, sir,’’ he replied cordially, and forthwith 
he conducted me through almost the entire length of that 
huge station, showed me to an elevator, pushed the 
button, and tipping his cap to me said: 

‘* This elevator will take you direct to the dining- 
room, sir.’’ 


" OW, George,’’ I said to a cabman at the Boston 

North Station, ‘‘ it is 12:40 bythe watch. I want 
to get my trunk, get to the Terminal, check my trunk 
there, and catch the one o’clock train for New York. Can 
you do it?”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know, sir,’’ came the respectful reply ; ‘‘ at 
least, I'll try.” 

And the horse was whipped up round to the baggage- 
room, the trunk was found and dragged to the carriage, 
we went across the city: the trunk was checked at the 
Terminal, and, wiping his perspiring brow, the cabman 
said to me in triumph : ‘‘ And five minutes to spare, sir. 
Let me carry your bag to the gate!”’ 

‘*And how much?” I asked when we reached the 
gate. 

‘* Twenty-five cents.”’ 

** But how about the trunk ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Oh, that was good ballast,’’ came the jolly reply. 

And as I slipped something into his hand, and slipped 
myself through the gate, I looked back to see a smiling 
‘*cabby ’’ waving his hat at me through the iron railing, 
and I heard : 

** Thank you very much, sir.’’ 


HAD left Boston as I came: decently treated. 
And all the way home I was glad I had married a 
Boston girl ! 
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What 100 Men Think of Marriage 


By Carolyn Halsted 


Not long ago I put to one hundred bachelors, in all stations of life, these four direct questions : 


The First Question: 
What do you consider the pivotal point 
of happiness in married life ? 


Some Answers to This Question: 


REVELATION in the answers to this 

question is that not a single man out 
of the one hundred mentioned riches as a 
basis for happy marriage. 


Love Includes All the Virtues 
A Professor at the University of Chicago wrote: 
‘*T say love. Whether love be affinity or fond- 
ness, or whatever it means, I believe it includes 
sympathy and all the virtues which add to the joy 
of married life.’’ 


“The Force that Moves Mankind” 

Another from the University of Wisconsin says: 
‘*T believe that the strongest motive force of all 
time has been love. It is the force that moves 
the mass of mankind, and men appreciate that 
happiness in marriage is impossible without it. 
It is only the exceptional man who makes his 
life a struggle for wealth or power or other glories 
of this world. The enduring love arises out of a 
great sympathy and a mutual appreciation of the 
desires and ideals and humanity of the other.’’ 


The Kind of Love He Believes In 
This from a bachelor lawyer: ‘* The love that 
obliterates differences, ignores or condones faults, 
and lives unselfishly for the other.’’ 


“The Best Three Things” 
From another lawyer: ‘* Love, common-sense 
and a good stock of religion are my basis for an 
ideal married life.’’ 


“A Mutual and Complete Bond of Love” 

A graduate of Bucknell University puts it: ‘* A 
mutual and complete bond of love on the part of 
both husband and wife, and a yielding spirit in 
each, which, within the limits of reason and sound 
principle, will, in case of differing opinions, yield 
the one to the other without afterward holding 
a feeling of unsubmissiveness.’’ 


The Idea of a New York Man 


A New York man advises thus: ‘* Study your 
life partner’s interests as you would your own.”’ 


Sincerity the Keynote 
A Pennsylvania college man says: ‘** The key- 
note is sincerity during a not too brief courtship 
and a continuation through married life.’’ 


His Idea: Bear and Forbear 
A man in the far West writes: ‘* A correct idea 
of the meaning of the words bear and forbear will 


solve the most important problems of wedded 
life.”’ 


The Value of a Mutual Interest 
‘* Mutual interest,” says a Professor at the 
University of Wisconsin. ‘* There must be some- 
thing in which there is a common interest.’’ 


What Equal Temperament will Produce 

This is the opinion of one man: ‘‘ I believe the 
thing desired is temperament — and, to use a mu- 
sical term, it is equal temperament: that which 
will produce respect and regard for each other and 
confidence in one another.”’ 


He Says, “Be Cnums” 
Another man says: ‘‘ A man and wife should 
regard themselves as companions, co-workers, not 


the one as subordinate to the other. Be chums, 
in fact.’’ 


The “Community Idea” 

Still another one says: ‘‘ I think the main point 
is conveyed in the phrase, the ‘ community idea’: 
community of interests and community of tastes. 
Men and women who have been educated with the 
same ideas before them, mental, moral and physi- 
cal, have, a priori, the best chances for happiness 
in their married life.’’ 


The Golden Rule Advisable 


‘* The way to be happy,’’ says a sensible busi- 
ness man, *‘ is to put into daily practice in the 
home the golden rule.’’ 


“Congeniality and Mutual Adaptability” 
The Dean of a large university expresses his idea 


thus concisely: ‘* Congeniality and mutual adapt- 
ability.’’ 


Love First; Then Domesticity 
_ This is the dictum of a civil engineer: ‘* Love 
first, I should say; then domesticity.’’ 


From 'Way Out West 
Away off from Walla Walla, Washington, 
comes the answer: ‘* Love is, after all, the pivotal 


point —a love that is blind to the unimportant 
faults in each other.’’ 


A Summary of the 100 Answers 


Taking the answers of all the roo men to 
this first question I find the following result: 


50 believe the pivotal point to be iove; 
25 believe it to be community of interest; 
20 believe it to be congeniality; 

5 believe it to be consideration. 


The Second Question: 


On what income should a man 
marry ? 


Some Answers to This Question : 


SURPRISE in the answers to this ques- 

tion is that the average American man 
does not consider a small income any hin- 
drance to marriage. 


“Income of Secondary Consideration” 

An educated man says: ‘‘ The man should be 
sure that his income is sufficient to meet absolute 
necessities. Thatisall. The income is really of 
secondary consideration.’’ 


“Sufficient for Simple Needs” 


Another one writes: ‘** Just sufficient for the 
simple needs of the family in the sphere in which 
they will need live, and a little over for emergen- 
cies.’’ 


No Nonsense for This Man 
A third declares bluntly: ‘‘ A man should 
marry on the same amount as he lives singly. If 
his wife is an expensive one she should bring 
means with her from those who taught her expen- 
sive habits.’’ 


“Depends upon Three Things” 

A man with sane ideas gives them: ‘* The 
income depends upon three things: the man, the 
woman of his choice, and the social standing to be 
maintained. The woman is the most important 
consideration. If she is economical, is quiet in 
her tastes and understands housekeeping, the 
young man need not have any fears. Asa mini- 
mum figure for a man living in the suburbs or in an 
inexpensive section of the city, I would name six 
hundred dollars a year. In a country town where 
rents are low, eatables are plentiful and cheap, 
and social requirements are few, I have known 
young men to maintain households on less than 
that amount.”’ 


It All Depends 
‘*The income problem depends upon one’s 
social position and upon the expenses of the local- 
ity in which one is going to live.’’ 


A Nominal Income is the Best 

A young lawyer says: ‘*‘ A man should marry as 
soon as he can possibly make enough to support 
a reasonable woman comfortably. The happiest 
marriages are those in which the money consider- 
ation did notenter. A nominal income will bring 
out the best points that are in a young couple. 
A man seldom saves before marrying. Some- 
thing certain is al] that is necessary.’’ 


Keep Within the Limit 


One man is of the opinion that ‘‘ The matter of 
income must be left to the parties, but a clear 
knowledge of what that income is should be known 
and a determination to abide by its provisions be 
entered into.’’ 


The Amount Varies with the Man 


From the University of Minnesota comes the 
verdict: ‘* An unskilled laborer who is assured of 
fairly steady employment at one dollar and a half 
a day is ina position to marry; the artisan or clerk 
will do well to be sure of from fifteen to twenty 
dollars a week; the independent business man, or 
the professional man, the teacher, minister, lawyer 
or doctor, ought not to venture into the married 
state until he can earn at least one hundred dol- 
lars a month.”’ 


Something Saved by the Man First 


From Massachusetts comes this opinion: ‘I 
think a young man should have laid aside a sum 
of three hundred dollars and have a salary of ten 
or fifteen dollars a week before he marries.’’ 


The Ideas of a Bank President 
' A bank president’s ideas are: ‘‘ I should say in 
country towns and villages six hundred dollars. 
In Western or Southern cities one thousand. In 
the East probably one-fourth more.”’ 


The Man, Not the Money 

An ingenuous young man says: ‘* My advice to 
a young girl is not totry to win a husband because 
he is wealthy, but to find one who has principle 
and character. I knew a poor man who married a 
girl that was certainly a treasure to him, as she 
was a good counselor and encouraged him in his 
daily life. To-day the man is wealthy. The 
main point lies in this: not how much income a 
man may have, but how much he saves for a rainy 
day and how well he invests it.’’ 


Enough for Real, Not Fancied, Necessities 

This is a teacher’s idea: ‘‘ Enough for ne- 
cessities (not fancied), and a small surplus for 
pleasures and the unexpected contingency. With 
economy four hundred dollars a year in the coun- 
try, six to eight hundred in a city, would suffice. 
I have known success on less.’’ 


A Summary of the 100 Answers 


Taking all the 100 answers to this second 
question I find the following result: 


25 believe $600 a year the ideal marriage income; 
23 believe it depends on the wife; 

20 it depends on locality and social position; 

20 ‘** Enough for simple needs and a little over ’’; 
12 believe it depends on mutual tastes. 


The Third Question: 
What is your idea of the size of a 
Samily ? 


Some Answers to This Question: 


GREAT surprise in these answers is 

that not one man asks outright for a 
good old-fashioned family. Four is the 
popular number. 


Depends on the Ability to Support 

A Western Professor says: ‘* The matter of fam- 
ily is relative and it should correspond to the 
ability of the head to support and educate them 
for a sphere higher, if possible, than that of the 
parents. Too many children in any case are 
very apt to cause the parents to neglect the indi- 
vidual training of each. Two or three children 
well trained in their duties as citizens are worth 
much more to the State than a dozen half de- 
veloped.’’ 


“Four Constitutes an Ideal Family” 
This from a college man: ** Unfortunately in 
America to-day, as a rule, the better the social 
condition of the parents, the smaller the family; 
and the poorer the parents, the larger the family. 
The reverse should be the case. Personally, I 
think four constitutes an ideal family.’’ 


“It Depends on Circumstances” 

Still another has it: ‘‘ It depends on circum- 
stances. While it may bea crime for some people 
not to have children it may be equally a crime for 
others to have them.’’ 


For the Wife to Decide 
** The size of a family I consider a question for 
the wife to decide. In my opinion, however, four 
children makes the ideal family.’’ This is froma 
Georgia attorney-at-law. 


Enough Children to Necessitate Economy 

A man of affairs says: ‘* I think the best tami- 
lies are those which are blessed with children, 
and where the number is large enough to necessi- 
tate economy and self-sacrifice. The tendency 
then is to develop the better qualities of parents 
and children. As the greatcst happiness is in 
making others happy, I will say that, as a rule, 
the large families are the happiest.’’ 


“Maternity is the Greatest Mission of Woman” 


Another man says: ‘*‘ Race suicide is no bugaboo 
in this age of modernization. America has de- 
creased in its birth rate in a larger percentage 
than any other nation in the past decade. The 
cities particularly are ‘ guilty’ of small families. 
Maternity is the greatest mission of woman on 
earth. The unnatural demands of society have 
made many women averse to the confining but 
softening influences of maternity. The small 
family is usually the indication of degeneration. 
Small families have been a sign of decay in all 
nations. France affords a striking example of 
race suicide and, a friori, of moral poverty. The 
circumstances of each case should govern, com- 
patible with a strict adherence to the laws of 
morality, hygiene and common-sense.”’ 


Five Children in Justice to the Race 


‘* By observing the life about us, both vegetable 
and animal, we are obliged to conclude that one of 
the laws of Nature —and the laws of Nature are 
the laws of God — is that life should increase in 
numbers. Now suppose every man and woman 
should marry at the age of twenty-one, that for 
every couple there should be two offspring, who 
in turn should marry at twenty-one and become 
the parents of two children. The population of 
the earth would thus remain stationary, as the 
progeny of each couple would simply replace 
their parents. Statistics say that more than one- 
half of the children born into the world die before 
reaching maturity. Then to keep the world’s 
population from decreasing each couple should 
have four children. As this rate makes no pro- 
vision for an increase we must conclude that every 
couple owes to God and humanity at least five 
children.’’ This is the argument of an original 
man. 


A Duty to Have More than Four 
Another man says: ‘* All conditions being satis- 
factory, I believe it is a couple’s duty to have 
more than four children.”’ 


“From Three to Six” 

Another man has it: ‘If should say that the 
medium-sized family, say from three to six, is the 
most conducive to happiness and good to all 
concerned.”’ 


“Like Putting Up Preserves” 

A good-natured fellow explains: ‘* I feel some- 
thing like the grandmother when she said that 
rearing a family was like putting up preserves for 
the winter: the more you put up the more enjoy- 
ment you have.’’ 


A Summary of the 100 Answers 


Taking all the too answers to this third 
question I find the following result: 


36 believe in 4 children; 
30 believe it depends on the wife’s health; 
15 believe in 2 children; 
12 believe ‘‘ the bigger the family the better ’’: 
7 generalize and say: ‘‘ Quality, not quantity.”’ 






The Fourth Question: 
Do you believe in giving a wife an 
allowance ? 


Some Answers to This Question: 


N UNEXPECTED pleasure was the way 

the men came out to give a wife an 

allowance. Sixty-three said yes, and thirty- 
five wanted to share the income equally. 


A Liberal Allowance 


The fiat of a banker goes forth: ‘* No man has 
a right to place his wife in a position where she 
will feel the humility of absolute dependence in 
the matter of small things. Marriage, aside from 
being a matter of sentiment, is a business contract 
made for life. The man and the woman are part- 
ners in which each has equal rights; therefore the 
wife should have an allowance as liberal as the 
income of the husband will warrant.” 


Anything Else Humiliates the Wife 
A young attorney says: ‘‘ The most humiliating 


thing that a wife has to do is to ask her husband 
for money.” ° 


This Man Tells a Story 


Another young lawyer says: ‘‘ The following 
story is to the point: Guy de Maupassant, speak- 
ing of marriage at a Paris salon, said: 

*** The honeymoon ends when the wife first asks 
her husband for money.’ 

*** No,’ quickly retorted a woman present; 
‘the honeymoon ends when the husband ceases to 
ask the wife how much he can have the pleasure 
of giving her.’ ”’ 


The Whole Thing in a Nutshell 
This man puts it well: ‘* Give the wife a regular 
stated allowance. Let the husband do it gladly, 
freely, without her nagging at him. Let this 
allowance be what the income will allow, and 
don’t ask her what she is going to do with the 
money.’’ 


Make a Wife “Independent and Responsible” 

This is from a good type of the American man: 
‘* Determine the amount possible. Then let the 
wife control it and put it in the bank subject to her 
check. A woman should be made independent 
and responsible.’’ 


One of the Essentials to Happiness 
Another man says: ‘‘ A sum of money entirely 
under a wife’s own control is one of the essential 
elements to happiness in married life.’’ 


An Allowance Commands a Wife’s Respect 

This man puts it well, too: ** A wife will respect 
her husband more and have a kindlier feeling for 
him if given an allowance than if she has to ask 
him constantly for funds.’’ 


Not an Allowance, but Half 
One man makes this answer: ‘‘I am opposed 
to an allowance. If love means anything I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe that it means an 
entire and undivided community of interests, 
purse included. Therefore, I say, half-and-half 
of everything.’’ 


Puts it All Up to the Wife 
A man of good judgment says: ‘* The wages or 
salary should belong to both, to be generally ad- 
ministered by the wife. If she has not common- 
sense he ought not to have married her; if she 
has she will do what is right.’ 


Half to My Wife 


Still another says: ‘‘ No matter what might be 
my income she would earn half.’’ 


She Should Share His Joys 
‘“* When a wife shares her husband’s sorrows 
and trials she should share his joys as well,’’ is 
the attitude of another man. 


A Business Man's Idea 
This from a successful business man: ‘‘ I feel 
that a spendthrift wife should have an allow- 
ance, but a wife who has her husband’s interests 
at heart should, in money matters as in other 
things, be an equal partner.” 


This Man Has a Definite Suggestion 

This bachelor has a suggestion: ‘‘ Giving a wife 
an allowance may be an improvement over the 
somewhat prevalent custom of giving her no finan- 
cial trust, but it is very far from the ideal. If 
there is to be an allowance of any kind, let them 
together agree upon the amount to be set aside for 
the maintenance of the family, and let them 
heartily work together to keep expenses within 
this limit. For every cigar, or any of the so-called 
luxuries for which he incurs expense, let her lay 
aside an equal amount to be utilized as she sees 
fit. This will have a wholesome effect, and he 
will be restrained by the thought of her with- 
drawing an equal sum.” 


A Summary of the 100 Answers 


Taking the answers of all the 100 men to 
the fourth question I find the following 
result : 


63 believe in an allowance; 


35 would make the wife an equal partner; 
2 generalize. 
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Care of Books 


AVE you any 
suggestions 
you can give me 
about caring for 
books, and the 
way in which a 
new book should 
be opened ? 
INQUIRER. 


Books need 
ORAWN BY F. U. FITHIAN very little sys- 
tematic care. A 
book-room ought to be dry, because books fall 
prey to dampness sooner than to any other of 
the dangers which assail them. They need 
light and air. it is possible, select as a 
library a room which has an open fireplace to 
carry off the hot air and gas which ascend to 
the top of the room. Books ought to be kept 
reasonably clean. If they are in large collec- 
tions dusting once a year is all that is really 
needed, and in most cases is all that is practi- 
cable. The best direction for opening a new 
book is given by well-known New York pub- 
lishers : 

“Lay the book, back downward, on a table 
or smooth surface. Press the front cover 
down until it touches the table, then the back 
cover, holding the leaves in one hand while 
you open a few of the leaves at the back, then 
at the front, alternately pressing them down 
gently until you reach the centre of the vol- 
ume. This should be done two or three 
times. Never open a book violently nor bend 
back the covers. It is liable not only to 
break the back but also to loosen the leaves.”’ 


Histories of Foreign Literature 


ILL you kindly mention several histories 
of Greek, Roman, Italian, French and 
German literature? NORTHWESTERN. 


Excellent histories of French and Italian 
literature can be found in the series entitled 
* Literatures of the World.’’ Scherer’s “ His- 
tory of German Literature’’ is one of the best 
in that field; and Simcox’s “History of 
Classical Latin Literature’? and Professor 
Mahaffy’s ‘‘ History of Classical Greek Liter- 
ature”? are admirable works, both from the 
scholarly and the literary point of view. 


The Reading Habit Should be Spontaneous 


OU attach great importance to the reading 

habit. You have spoken of it many 
times. Ought not reading to be spontaneous 
rather than mechanical ? INQUIRER. 


Certainly ; but the value of habit is to lay a 
better foundation and give a wider range for 
spontaneity. It is idle for a pianist to think 
about spontaneity until he has mastered his 
instrument and the handling of the keys has 
become ahabit. It is folly for a painter to talk 
about spontaneity until he knows his brushes, 
his pigments and his methods. He must 
undergo a searching education of many years 
before he can begin to be spontaneous. 
Spontaneity is like the flight of the soul froma 
high tower which has been built for it by dis- 
cipline, self-denial and hard work. Habit, 
which comes from routine—doing the same 
thing over and over again—which a good 
many people associate with drudgery, is the 
only path to freedom. What habit does is to 
take a necessary action out of the field of con- 
sciousness and make it automatic, so that it is 
not necessary to think of itany more. Ifa ma- 
ture person were compelled to think of all the 
things he does every day he would have no 
time for doing anything new, fresh or original. 
Most of the things he does he does automatic- 
ally because they have become habits. 
Doctor Holmes said long ago: ‘‘ Habit is a 
labor-saving invention which enables a man to 
get along with less fuel.’”’ As soon as you 
have made a thing a habit you have disposed 
of it and can go on to something else. When 
you have formed the reading habit you no 
longer have to plan times and places when you 
can take up your book ; youtake up your book 
automatically. To develop spontaneity you 
must keep yourselt in the mood in which spon- 
taneity is generated. Artists know that to 
keep themselves prolific and inventive they 
must keep all the time at work; in other 
words, in an attitude which keeps their 
thoughts and their skill together. 


Some of George Meredith’s Novels 


HICH of Mr. George Meredith’s novels 
do you recommend to one who has read 
nothing of his? Ws. Be 


‘Diana of the Crossways” is probably the 
most popular of Mr. Meredith’s stories; “‘ The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel”’ is the most charm- 
ing, and contains one of the most beautiful love 
scenes in fiction; ‘‘ The Egoist’”’ is regarded 
by many readers as his most characteristic and 
powerful novel. 


“ Shakespeare, and the Musical Glasses” 


HAT is the source of the quotation 
about ‘‘ Shakespeare, and the Musical 
Glasses ’’? 5. &: 


The phrase ‘“ Shakespeare, and the musical 
glasses”’ occurs in Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield’”’: *‘ They would talk of nothing 
but high life, and high-lived company, with 
other fashionable topics, such as pictures, 
taste, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses.”’ 
The words “musical glasses’? undoubtedly 
refer to what was at that time a new entertain- 
ment: the striking of a series of glasses in 
unison or harmony, a popular entertainment 
of the rank of the Swiss beliringers of our own 
time. Goldsmith is commenting ironically on 
bo range and character of taste in fashionable 
ife. 
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“The Man Without a Country” 


AS the hero in ‘‘ The Man Without a 
Country ’’ a real or fictitious character? 
Mrs. W. C. C. 


Doctor Hale has answered this question in a 
preface to one of the editions of “‘ The Map 
Without a Country.”” He explainsthat it was 
his desire to show, in a time of great uncer- 
tainty, what one’s country is and what her 
claims are; that he remembered a young man 
named Nolan, a correspondent and friend of 
General Wilkinson, who was in command of 
the United States Army at the time Aaron Burr 
was arrested. Wilkinson was a traitor, and 
Doctor Hale thinks that Mr. Burr was a traitor 
also. In looking for a name for the hero of 
his story Doctor Hale remembered General 
Wilkinson’s correspondent, Nolan. Long 
after the story was published he found out that 
the real name of the true Nolan was Philip, 
that he was an adventurer, killed by thie 
Spaniards in Texas in 1801. In “ Philip 
Nolan’s Friends” an outline of the story of this 
Nolan is given, but his connection with the 
chief figure in ‘‘ The Man Without a Country ” 
was a mere accident. The Philip Nolan of the 
later story is an imaginary character, ‘‘ who 
was created for the single purpose of teaching 
young Americans what it is to have a country, 
what is the duty which they owe to that coun. 
try, and how central that duty is among all 
the duties of their lives.”’ 


Recent Books About Italy 


LEASE give the titles of some recent 

interesting books about Italy, especially 
books which will give an impression of the 
character of the people and their artistic 
sense. a. a, 


Two charming books about Italy have re- 
cently appeared: Miss Hooker’s ‘“ Wayfarers 
in Italy’? and Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s ‘* The 
Road in Tuscany,’’ eminently readable books, 
and both books of vital and artistic interpreta- 
tion of an unusual sort. To these may well be 
added Mr. and Mrs. Blashfield’s ‘‘ Italian 
Cities,’ and Mr. Crawford’s ‘‘ Rulers of the 
South.’’ 


The Author of “The Angel in the House” 


HO is the author of ‘‘ The Angel in the 
House,’’ and has the poem any perma- 
nent literary value? bs. Ba. DD 


Coventry Patmore, the author of “ The 
Angel in the House,’’ was a man of the most 
interesting personality, with a_ sensitive 
though not a creative imagination, and a ro- 
mantic temperament; he was a thoroughgoing 
idealist. He was the friend of Tennyson and 
the pre-Raphaelite painters, and, later, of 
Carlyle and Ruskin. Lawless love and pas- 
sionate love have been celebrated from the 
beginning of time by many poets; Patmore 
was determined to celebrate the love of mar- 
ried lovers, at once passionate and pure, and 
investit with the romance which as a rule had 
been confined to courtship or a love outside 
the limits of married life. ‘‘ The Angel in the 
House’’ was the celebration of love following 
its natural course and finding its normal frui- 
tion. When it was published ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,”’ the ‘‘ Atheneum” and other crit- 
ical journals abused it after the same fashion 
which they had adopted in dealing with Keats ; 
but Landor thought that nothing more tender 
had beer written, and Carlyle spoke of it as 
“a beautiful little piece; high, ingenious, 
fine.” Of its purity and its tender idealism 
there can be no question. It abounds in 
charming lines, and parts of it are genuinely 
poetic; as a whole, however, it is not a pro- 
duction of lasting importance. 


Mark Twain’s Best Books 


HAT do you regard as Mark Twain’s 
best books? be. Hj. 


“Huckleberry Finn,” ‘‘Tom Sawver,”’ 
“Innocents Abroad’”’ and * Life on the Mis- 
sissippi.”’ 


How to Study Browning 


ILL you please tell me the best way of 
studving Browning: what commentaries 
shall I get, and what shall I read? 
| ie eS 


Get no commentaries ; get a good edition of 
Browning. Donot approach him as a philoso- 
pher, a scientist or a problem; approach him 
as a human poet of the nineteenth century. 
It has been Browning’s unfortunate fate to be 
enveloped in fogs of discussion, to have his 
poetry pounded out thin as if it were a base 
metal, to be overloaded with notes, illustra- 
tions and explanations of every sort and kind. 
The result has been that many people who 
would have found Browning of inestimable 
value in their mental and spiritual life have 
been repelled from him. Get Browning and 
read ‘‘ Saul,’’ “‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra.”’ ‘‘ How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” 
“‘Prospice,’’ “‘My Last Duchess,’ “ Pippa 
Passes,” ‘‘Evelyn Hope” and “ The Statue 
and the Bust.” If you wish to read about 
him you will find an excellent short life by 
William Sharp; a fuller biography by Mrs. 
Orr in two volumes; and, best of all, an inter- 
pretative biography by Professor Dowden. 


Good Books on Gardening 


LEASE name a practical, sensible book 
about hardy gardening. Me. 0. Be 


This description is admirably met by Mrs. 
Alfred Ely’s ‘“‘Woman’s Hardy Garden,” to 
which may be added Mrs. Ely’s later book, 
“Another Hardy Garden Book.’ There are 
many good books about the garden, but these 
two may be selected as among the best. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1905 


Mr. Mabie Answers Some Questions 


Ten Good Romances for a Young Girl 


ILL you kindly suggest ten romances, 
stirring, full of adventure and whole- 
some, for a girl of fifteen? G. H. D. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitcheil’s ‘‘ Hugh Wynne” and 
‘* The Adventures of Francois.”’ 
Miss Johnston’s “‘ To Have and to Hold.” 


Mr. Anthony Hope’s ‘The Prisoner of | 


Zenda.”’ 

Mr. Egerton Castle’s “‘The Pride of Jen- 
nico.’”’ 

Mr. Quiller-Couch’s “‘ The Splendid Spur.” 


Mr. Stanley Weyman’s ‘‘A Gentleman of | 


France.”’ 


Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities.” | 


Mr. Mason’s *‘ The Four Feathers.’’ 
Seton-Merriman’s ‘‘ The Sowers.”’ 


The “Ettrick Shepherd” 


HO was the “ Ettrick Shepherd’’ and | 


what did he write? P. tM, 
James Hogg, known as the ‘“ Ettrick 
Shepherd,” was born in Ettrick, in one of the 
most picturesque parts of Scotland, had only 
six months’ se lt began caring for sheep 
at seven years of age, and was ashepherd and 
in his thirty-first year when he met Walter 
Scott. Scott recognized his talent and urged 
him to publish the poems he had written. He 


wrote many songs, ballads and short poems | 


in the Scotch dialect; many of these pieces 
show genuine poetic power, being picturesque, 
graphic and humorous. 


The Character of Becky Sharp 


N MAKING an analysis of the character of 

Thackeray’s Becky Sharp what would 
you consider as the dominant traits? With 
what other character in fiction do you think 
she could be successfully compared ? 

B. M. W. 

The character of Becky Sharp affords oppor- 

tunity for very close analysis and material for 


extendedcomment. Putting her qualitiesinto | 


the plainest English and the simplest form, 
she may be said to stand preéminently as the 
incarnation of a cold-blooded, selfish woman, 
with unusual capacity as a schemer, keen per- 
ception of the weaknesses of others, ruthless in 
playing upon those weaknesses and in using 
every quality she possesses to forward her own 
ends. She isa person of exceptional sagacity, 
aided by a sense of humor, but blundering, 
where all unscrupulous people blunder, by 
failing to understand the moral force of her acts 
and her attitude. There is no other character 
in fiction quite like hers, though there are 


many self-seeking, scheming, unscrupulous | 


women. 


How to Write an Essay 


AM in the last year at a High School and 


have to write an essay in competition for 


a prize. Can you give me any advice? 
LAURA G. 

Choosing a subject is properly a part of the 
work of writing anessay. You can doit better 
than any one else, because you ought to write 
about something which you know at first hand. 
Take some incident, locality, character, known 
to you not by report but by observation; or, if 
you take the subject from some book, select 
one which interests you and stimulates your 
thought. Avoid abstract subjects. 


The Right Way to Read a Book 


ILL you be so kind as to give me a few 

hints on the correct way to read a book, 

so as to absorb and remember the best in it? 

Do you advocate keeping a sort of ‘‘ Common- 

place Book,’’ and writing a résumé of each 

book as it is read? Can you name any books 
that will educate one along these lines? 

SUBSCRIBER. 
The secret of effective reading is concentra- 


tion of attention. This is also the secret of ac- 
curate knowledge and of retentive memory. A 





great many people read with their minds only | 
partially fixed upon the page before them; | 


their thoughts are wandering, their attention 


is easily diverted. The trained reader knows | 


nothing for the moment except the sentence 
under his eve; he is encompassed by the 
book, so to speak, and the world is shut away 
from him. This kind of reading means clear 


understanding of what the writer saysand the | 
retention of what is important or character- | 
istic. There are many practical devices | 


which are useful, but no one of them can be 
regarded as of equal value to all readers. 
Those who enjoy making extracts and putting 
them in a “Commonplace Book,’’ and who 
find that this process aids the memory, may 
wisely foliow it; others have discovered that a 
synopsis or outline of the book on a flyleaf at 
the end is a valuable aid. 


“Our Most Truthful Novelist” 


INDLY tell to whom Hawthorne referred 

when in the fourth from the last page of 
‘““The Wonder Book”’ he says: ‘‘ Here in 
Lenox I should find our most truthful novel- 
ist, who has made the scenery and life of 
Berkshire all her own.”’ A. G. K. 


To Catherine Maria Sedgwick, who was 
born in Steckbridge, Massachusetts, and for 
half a century the head of a school for girls in 
that town. She was a well-known author in 
her time. Among her books were “ A New 
England Tale,” ‘‘Hope_ Leslie,’ ‘‘ The 
Linwoods” and ‘Letters from Abroad to 
Kindred at Home.’’ Her biography was writ- 
ten by Miss Mary E. Dewey. 
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COLGATES 
VIOLET TALC 


WITH THE 
ONLY PERFECT SIFTER 


YOUR FINGERS 
GET THE BENEFIT 








We couldn’t improve 


THE POWDER 


So we improved 
THE BOX 


To those who have lost time and 
patience in prying open the ordinary 
Talcum Powder sifter, this new 
screw top on our box will be welcome 
indeed. Nomore breaking of finger- 
nails or knife blades; our new pat- 
ented sifter works as easily as the 
adjustment of an opera glass and 


COSTS YOU NO MORE 






















The useful and 
ornamental are so 
skillfully united in 
articles of 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


that they are 
equally adapted 
to service and to 
decorative effect. 
Cut Glass and 
Hawkes Cut Glass 
are different. 
Hawkes Cut Glass 
is unique. 
No piece without this trade- 
mark engraved on it is genuine. 


Leading dealers everywhere 


sell Hawkes Cut: Glass. MAWRES 
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The Court of Last Resort 







A Great Dutch Painting 


Is not the canvas called 
**The Prayer without 
End,” in the Rijks 
Museum at Amsterdam, considered one of the great 
Dutch paintings? If so, why is it so little known 
or so little reproduced ?— FULLER. 


F. L. FITHIAN 


Cc No doubt you have in mind the picture which is 
more widely known as ‘* Old Woman Praying,” by 
Nicolaas Maes. The picture represents an aged 
peasant woman, with closed eyes and clasped hands, 
saying grace over a frugal meal spread before her. 
Maes was a pupil of Rembrandt, and a good but not 
remarkable painter. This picture is not a great 
masterpiece. It is too smooth and hard, and the 
sentiment is a little forced; but it is one of the best 
Maes ever painted. It is in the Rijks Museum. 
The Dutch title of the picture is ‘*Gebidde Zonder 
Ent,’ which, literally translated, means, as you 
have it, ‘‘ Prayer without End,’’ although the pic- 
ture is better known as ‘‘ Old Woman Praying.”’ 
The picture has been reproduced many times. 
+. G. Fs 


The First Grand Opera in America 


What was the first grand opera ever produced in 
the United States, and where and when was it 
given ?—STUDENT. 

@ Rossini’s ‘‘ The Barber of Seville’? was pro- 
duced at the Park Theatre, New York City, 
November 29, 1825, by the Manuel Garcia Com- 
pany. This was the first real grand opera perform- 
ance, though Henry Bishop’s arrangement of 
Mozart’s ‘* Marriage of Figaro’’ was given in 1823. 
W. J. i. 


Why the Filipinos Once Dropped a Day 


Where and why was a day first dropped in going 
around the world? —L. B. R. 


@ It was first done in the Philippine Islands about 
the middle of the last century. ‘The early Spanish 
explorers pushed westward and the early Dutch 
ones eastward; so when the former reached the 
Philippines and the latter the Dutch East Indies 
they had between them completed the circuit of the 
globe. The Spaniards had lost half a day and the 
Dutch had gained half a day, and there was there- 
fore the difference of a whole day in their dates. 
The confusion arising from this difference between 
settlements so near together finally led to an agree- 
ment about a unification of dates, and the Filipinos 
dropped a day, December 31, 1844. They went to 
sleep at night on December 30, 1844, and woke up 
the next morning on January 1, 1845. 
F.B. W. 


Quick Reading and Harmonizing 
Can the two arts of quick music reading and of 
harmonizing well be accomplished? If so, how? 
Usually I find the one lacking where the other 
exists.— M. W. 


@ These two arts have absolutely no relation to one 
another. Harmony isascience and must be studied 
as one. Quick reading is an accomplishment to be 
acquired by continued practice. W. J. H. 


The American Pictures at St. Louis 


What was the final judgment of the American 
picture exhibit at the St. Louis Fair ?—v. a. 


© The pictures in the American section stood head 
and shoulders above the foreign pictures. There 
were more of them and they were more representa- 
tive of American art than, say, the French pictures 
were of French art. Every World’s Fair, whether 
at St. Louis, Paris, London or Berlin, shows the 
art of the home nation predominant in numbers as 
in quality. But, aside from our advantage in hold- 
ing the exhibition in our own house, the American 
pictures made an excellent showing. Many of them 
were of very high quality. Fe Ge Ps Es 


The First Commander-in-Chief of the G. A. R. 


Was not General John A. Logan the first 
Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic ?~—j. Q. 


@ He was not. General Stephen A. Hurlbut, of 
Illinois, was the first Commander-in-Chief; he was 
elected on November 20, 1866, in Indianapolis, at 
the first national encampment of the Grand Army. 
General Logan was elected Commander-in-Chief 
at the second national encampment in 1868, at 
Philadelphia. The impression that he was the first 
Commander-in-Chief was probably due to the fact 
that he was the first man of national prominence to 
hold high office in the organization and to attract 
wide public attention to it by the issuance of his 
famous order directing that May 30 be observed as 
Memorial Day. F. B. W. 


As the Painter Paints 


Does the artist —say of a landscape — usually 
paint it as he sees it, or does he allow for the popu- 
lar notion that if a man painted an object as he 
ow it no one would like it and few would believe 
it?—G. Cc. 


@ Some paint Nature as they see it, and are called 
*‘ realists’’; others paint it as they think it might, 
could or should be, and are (mistakenly) called 
idealists.” There is 
usually a composing or 
arranging or adjusting in 
every landscape put upon 
canvas. A picture is al- 
waysatranslation. With 
some it is a literal trans- 
lation; with others, a | 

free rendering. 
J- G VD. { 
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All questions for this page 


A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions 


Questions of Art Answered by Professor John C. Van Dyke, Author of “ Art for Art’s Sake,” etc. 
Questions of Music Answered by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of “The New York Sun.” 


Popular Questions of the Day Answered by M A Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Why Symphony Orchestras are Unprofitable 


Why is it—the specific reason—that it is so 
difficult to make a symphony orchestra in this 
country self-sustaining or profitable in a financial 
sense? Is it true that the Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and even the Boston Symphony Orchestra, all lose 
money each year ?—- WESTERN READER. 


Cc For the same reason that it is in most cities of 
Europe: namely, that the public is unwilling to pay 
the whole cost. Most of the permanent orchestras 
in Europe have governmental aid behind them. 
Few are self-supporting. All the permanent orches- 
tras mentioned in the question lose money yearly, 
but are maintained by guarantee funds. To make 
orchestras self-supporting prices of admission would 
have to be raised beyond what people would pay. 
W. J. Hf. 


The Prices of an Artist's Works 


Are increasing prices of an artist’s works, after 
his death — as in the case of Whistler, for example 
—an indication, in any sense whatever —I mean 
where no fad exists — of his future greatness or posi- 
tion in the world’s art ?— FOURNET. 


Cc A‘** fad” usually does exist even where there is 
genius. Prices may be an “ indication,’’ but they 
are not a reliable standard by which to judge. 
Rembrandt, Hals, Holbein, Corot, Rousseau, 
Millet, Manet, Whistler, Homer Martin were 
known to be painters of rank when their pictures 
were selling for little or nothing; and Meissonier, 
Alma-Tadema, Géréme, Cabanel were known to be 
of moderate ability when their pictures were selling 
forlargesums. Money-value is the commercial side 
of painting; art-value is another affair. 
1.4.7. 


Is it the Legend that People Like? 


Though ‘* Lohengrin ’’ is credited to be the most 
popular opera in the world, is it not a fact that the 
music-loving people of to-day, who thoroughly 
understand and enjoy the best music, actually pre- 
fer the music of ‘* Tannhauser,’’ thus proving that 
it is the legend of ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ poetically and 
pictorially portrayed, that really appeals to the 
general public ?—E. B. M. 


@ It is probably true that people who understand 
the best music prefer the Jast act of ‘* Tannhdauser’’ 
to all of ‘* Lohengrin,’’ but on the whole it is likely 
that they would also perceive the greater depth of 
the poetic elements. It can hardly be said that 
‘* Tannhauser ’’ gets the preference except among 
the most critical and almost entirely from men. 
Women almost invariably prefer ‘* Lohengrin,’’ 
and they constitute the great majority of music- 
lovers. W. J. #1. 


“The Bank of the United States” 


Was there ever a Bank of the United States 
similar to the Bank of England? — LUBNER. 


Cc Yes; two banks have borne the name, and the 
National Government was largely interested in both. 
The first one, chartered in 1791 for a term of 
twenty years with a capital of %10,000,000, went 
out of existence in 1811. as Congress refused to 
renew its charter. In 1816 a second Bank of the 
United States was chartered, also for a term of 
twenty years, with a capital of $35,000,000. Its 
headquarters were in a palatial marble building in 
Philadelphia; it had twenty-five branches in various 
parts of the United States; and its annual profits 
amounted to more than $3,000,000. A quarrel 
with President Jackson prevented the renewal of 
its charter, and so weakened it that, although it 
continued business as a State bank, it went under 
in the great panic that started in 1837, suspending 
payments in 1541. F.B. W. 


The Masters and Perspective 
Is it so that most of the great painters in their 
greatest paintings either have ignored the laws of 
perspective entirely, or taken liberties or license ? — 
SALIENT. 


@ Why should the painter tie his hands behind his 
back with rules of his own invention? His object 
is to reproduce an impression of something seen; 
the means employed to do that are of secondary 
importance. Canaletto, Claude, Turner, Delacroix 
never ignored perspective entirely; but they cer- 
tainly took “ liberties’’ with it whenever they 
pleased. Many artists have done likewise. Rules 
are a help to the little men, but a hindrance to the 
great; and ‘* progress’’ often means no more thana 
doing away with laws that have become burden- 
some. I. F. @, 


The Leader of an Orchestra 

Are the musicians of an orchestra entirely guided 
by the directing motions of the leader, or are their 
particular scores marked with special notations for 
expression ?—C. B. 
@ The parts (not scores — the score is a combina- 
tion of all the parts) contain all the marks of 
expression that were written by the composers. 
Some writers give many marks, and others few. 
None gives quite all that a conductor may desire, 
but he is bound to follow those provided by the 
composer. W. J. H. 





TO THOSE WHO WOULD ASK QUESTIONS 


must be sent, not to the individual writers, but only to The Court of Last Resort, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer in print will 
be made, and each answer will be signed with the initials of the writer. 
to art, music, and the popular topics of the day. 
be inclosed, and such answers will be made by the general editor of the department. 
will confine their work to the printed page. 


Four Good Sitting-Room Pictures 


I wish to buy photographic reproductions of four 
pictures for our sitting-room — those four which by 
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Boudoir Model 
For the Little Room 


study and association will awaken our little family 
into an appreciation of good pictures. Will you vers on 
indicate which four you would choose ?—ART 


BEGINNER. 


Cc Why not try the following as a beginning: (1) 
Titian, La Bella, Florence; (2) Velasquez, Las 
Meninas, Madrid; (3) Gainsborough, Mrs. Siddons, 
London; (4) Millet, The Gleaners, Paris ? 

Foie. Wide 


Percentage of Women’s Chances of Marrying 

Is there not a table showing the percentage of 
chances a woman has to marry at different ages? 
—A. L. BE. 


@ A table of this kind has been figured out on the 
basis that each woman’s chance of marrying at one 
time in her life is one hundred. According to this 
table a woman from 15 to 20 years old has 14% 
chances in a hundred; from 20 to 25 years, 52 
chances; 25 to 30 years, 18 chances; 30 to 35 
years, 15% chances; 35 to 40 years, 334 chances; 
40 to 45 years, 2% chances. Beyond 45 years the 
ratio drops to less than one chance in a hundred. 
After sixty there is only one chance in a thousand. 
Z W. 


The “Wedding March” Music 


Which part of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March ”’ 
should be played at a home wedding ?— k. 


@ There is no rule for this. ‘The decision must be 
governed by the nature of the ceremony, the size of 
the room and the wedding party. If music is re- 
quired merely for the entrance or exit the first part 
of the march would be suitable. W. J. H. 


The Art of Velasquez 


What are the points in Velasquez’s work in which 
he excels and is a master, and wherein does he fail ? 
a= R. C. 


@ He excels in seeing things largely, simply, com-. | 
pletely, and in painting them broadly, easily, posi- 
tively. He is a master of every technical feature of 
painting, and has drawing, color, light, values, 
atmosphere, handling, at complete command. In 
all that relates to the reality before him, or its con- 
vincing reproduction upon canvas, Velasquez is 
unexcelled. Some critics think he lacks imagina- 
tion, sentiment, feeling. Perhaps he does; but 
he cannot be said to ‘fail’? in what he never 
attempted. He tells the truth with dignity, nobil- 
ityand mastery; and for that we should be thankful. 
J.-C. 


What is “ Program Music”? 
What is ‘* program music” and to what extent is 
it in vogue to-day ?— A. N. D. 
© ‘ Program music” isa general expression cover- 
ing all compositions which aim at illustrating a 
story, voicing the emotions of a poem, or setting 


forth a train of moods with a definite plan. This | 


kind of music is in the ascendent to-day and is 
written largely by all leading composers. 
W. J. H. 


The Beginning of an Oil Painting 
How does the average artist begin an oil painting ? 
Does he work from a preliminary sketch, or does he 
first ** pencil in” his subject and then paint ?— 
ESSIE O. 


Cc Each artist has his peculiar way of working. 
Sketches in oil, water-color, pastel or pencil are 
usually made. These serve as memoranda for the 
larger picture. In the case of a many-figured com- 
position they are traced on the canvas by the aid of 
carbon paper or some similar device. In portraiture 
the sitter is often sketched roughly on the canvas in 
charcoal, and over this the color is laid with a brush. 
Some painters, however, begin at once with the 
brush and bother little with sketches. 
pA ey oe 


Liszt and “‘ Rag-time” 
Did not Liszt use ** rag-time ”’ quite a little, and 


in what compositions are his best examples of it? 
—G. S. 


© Liszt never heard of rag-time and did not know | 


what it was. He employed a little idiom common 
to Hungarian music and having an accentuation 
similar to that of rag-time. A similar accentuation 
is found in some Scotch tunes. Liszt's use of it is 
most frequent in his Hungarian rhapsodies. 

W. J. i. 


Age Attained by the Longest-Lived Animals 


What-are the longest-lived creatures in existence ? 
— SALEB. 


© Published statistics which answer this question 
are plentiful, but whether they are trustworthy is 
another matter. Mulhall gives the average age of 
whales as 500 years; but another statistician asserts 
that they live to be 1000 years old. The age of 
elephants is placed at from 100 to 400 years; of 
alligators and swans at 300 years; of eagles at from 
100 to 200 years; of ravens and tortoises at 100 
years; of camels at from <- to 100 years; and of 
lions at 70 years. Among 
domestic animals the 
horse is the longest lived, 
sometimes attaining an 
age of from 25 to nearly 40 


Questions must absolutely be confined | years. Dogs, cows and 
Where answers by mail are desired a stamped envelope must 


pigs sometimes reach the 
age of 20 years, but cats 
seldom live beyond the age 


The individual writers 


leak 





of 15 years. F. B. W. 





PIANOS. 


That little room can now have a piano. 
We are making a dainty, charming Upright 
of the smallest possible dimensions which 
produces a wealth of pure, sweet tone, of a 
singing quality so marvelous that you would 
expect it to come from a Grand instead of an 
Upright. It is the result of many years of 
experimenting. All we can tell you about 
it here is that this little wonder is really a 
Grand piano in Upright form. Like the Con- 
cert Grand, it has 7% octaves, three unison 
wires to each note, the agraffe construction, 
compound “bent wood” sounding-board 
bridge, overstrung scale, enlarged sounding- 
board, etc., all encased in one of the prettiest 
exteriors we have ever made. Although this 
is our lowest priced piano, yet the materials 
and labor used in its construction are iden- 
tically the same as in our most expensive 
piano; in other words, the best that money 
can buy. It will surely prove to be just 
what is needed for that little room where you 
have long wanted a piano, 


How to Buy 


Write for our catalogue which pictures and describes 
our very latest models. Where we have no dealer we 
will send you special prices on each piano we make, also 
explain our unique easy payment system. You can 
have twelve, twenty-four, or thirty-six months to com- 
plete payments with no advance over cash prose except 
a reasonable interest charge. We will makea personal 
selection of any piano ordered and send it subject to 
approval. The inexperienced buyer and the sharpest 
trader by our method are equally sure of receiving the 
tinest piano and at the same price and terms. We take 
old pianos in exchange. A postal card may save you 
fifty or a hundred dollars. Write us. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 
117 Boylston St., Boston 
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Fine China, Rich Cut Glass 


ig you are considering an addi- 
tion to your supply of china or 
glassware, the suggestions con- 
tained in our Spring catalogue G 
will undoubtedly aid you in your 
selection. We send it to you at 
your request. 








Prices \% less than elsewhere. 
West 21st and 22nd Streets 


near 6th Avenue 
New York 


SAVE YOUR CHINA! 


The beautifully lithographed felt mats of The 
Faatz- Reynolds Felting Co.’s make, in three sizes: 
breakfast, dinner and pa ON ge we between your 
fine china, are indeed veritable china-savers. No 
more rough bottoms grating and scratching the 
enamel of the under plate. Superior to the home- 
made article in finish and decoration, with no 
edges to ravel, rendering binding unnecessary. 
Their extreme beauty also makes them desirable 
on the polished wood of the dining table, serv- 
ing in place of doilies. 

As a special introductory offer we will send post- 
paid a trial dozen any size, every pattern differ- 
ent, upon receipt of $1.00; or three dozen, one 
dozen each size, upon receipt of $2.00, 


Manufactured only by 


THE FAATZ-REYNOLDS FELTING Co. 
Dept. L, Lestershire, N. Y. 


CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 

We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins, Buttons or 
Medals of ali descriptions. Either of 
the two styles illus- 
trated in one or two colors enamel, any letters 
or figures if not more than shown. 

Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, roc. 
Ster. Silver, $2.50doz. Sample, 25c. 

Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 
of designs. on teed. 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon ges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 25 F., S. Av., Rochester, N. Y. 
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As the House Looked After Work was Begun 














How an Old House was Made 





fee FTER consultation with the 
g owner regarding his special 
requirements, accurate scale 
drawings were prepared show- 
ing the floor plans of the house 
as it existed, and on these 
plans, in colored ink, were 
shown the proposed alterations, so that the 
owner might see at a glance just what these 
changes were, and their effect upon the old 
structure. This was accompanied by a pic- 
ture of the house, also accurately drawn, show- 
ing it as it would appear when completed. 

The illustration at the top of this page 
shows the house as it was just after work 
was commenced, but it does not show that the 
cellar was scarcely six feet deep, the under- 
pinning hidden in the old-fashioned way 
with a terrace or banking, and the rooms, in 
common with all houses built fifty years ago, 
very low-studded. 

At some time more or less remote a former 
owner had enlarged the dining-room and the 
room above it by the addition of a two-story 
projection about five feet wide, thus breaking 
the original rectangular form of the main 
house, and this fact, strange as it may seem, 
really provided the ‘‘ motive’’ for the whole 
scheme of enlargement. 

The lack of depth in the cellar seemed at 
first to be a serious obstacle to a successful 
design, as the level of the house floor was 
already at a suitable elevation from the 
grade, and to add to the height of the cellar 
wall meant to raise the whole structure. 
This was overcome by excavating the centre 
of the cellar bottom, and to within two feet of 
each wall, to the required depth, retaining 
the earth left for support of the walls by a 
low brick wall, and cementing the ledge thus 
formed to provide space for barrels and boxes. 

The cellar thus taken care of, the next 
problem was the suitable and uniform en- 
largement of the living portion of the house. 

Space for a new bathroom was provided 
on the second floor. This was accomplished 





By A. Merrill Bowser 


by the simple expedient of extending the 
dining-room projection out toward and within 
four inches of the front wall, and making 
an addition of exactly the same size on the 
opposite side. This served to give ample 
interior space, and from the uniformity of the 
additions suggested an obvious roof scheme, 
preserving, as it did, intact the old front 
wall and gable lines, and from the greater 
width of the side making the new roof the 
principal one and subordinating the old. 
The whole of one side and the lower part of 
the front being absolutely new, it was deemed 
wise to remove all old finish from the undis- 
turbed parts of the front and opposite side, 
and this left an opportunity to add such 
detail as the style of the house required. 

After this the changes on the exterior, 
while some were important in themselves, 
were merely matters of detail. The front 
door with its sidelights, the quoin-blocks at 
the corners, the form and size of the piazza 
all these were simply accessories to the 
general design, and were a natural outcome 
of the height and outline of the building, 
which from its proportions suggested detail 
of the Colonial type. 

Following the course adopted on the ex- 
terior, all interior changes were provided for 
by a wholesale clearing-out at the start; 
damaged plastering was removed, stair-well 
cut out, and all gas, water, drainage and heat- 
ing pipes were taken out. The new work was 
installed rapidly and in its natural course, 
so that when plastering was commenced the 
electric wiring, gas, water and heating pipes 
were in place and the work looked not unlike 
that in a new house at the same stage of 
construction. Interior changes, when not 
structural in their character — and there were 
few such in this instance — are easily made, 
and the new partitions were set with the least 
possible tearing out, simply removing suffi- 
cient plastering to. permit of good joining of 
old and new work. The enlargement of the 
pantry was an extremely simple matter: the 











CW 


tearing out of a useless closet and an end 
of the rear hall provided the space, and two 
short partitions closed it in. 


Arrived at the finishing stage the work was | 


extremely simple and ordinary; the old 
finish on the second story was left where 
practicable, or patched out with stock to 
match, while that on the lower story, in the 
principal rooms, was all new, it being re- 
garded as less expensive than a wholesale 
patching or matching of old mouldings, aside 
from the fact that these were of too coarse 
and clumsy a design to carry out the Colonial 
idea. The old windows were of the twelve- 
light pattern, and the owner objecting to so 
many panes, a lower sash of one light was 
substituted for the old one of six, this compro- 
mise resulting in the form of window usually 
employed in modern Colonial designs. 

The exterior was painted in white and 
Colonial yellow, the latter being the body- 
color, with bronze-green doors and blinds, 
and white sashes, and the roof was stained 
moss-green. The old work was thoroughly 
scraped before painting and then given one 
coat; and the new work, afier the knots had 
been sized with shellac, had two coats. 

The interior finish, with the exception of 
that in the dining-room and the rails and 
treads of stairs, which were stained, was 
painted white. Hardwood floors and borders 
were lightly stained to soften the glare of 
light-colored wood, and warm, rich-toned 
wall-papers were selected, largely with a view 
to absorption rather than refraction of light, 
as the rooms were unusually well lighted, 
and the effect of hangings upon a definite 
furnishing scheme was well considered. 

It may be said that when the work was 
commenced the structure would have been a 
very risky venture at $2000, but when altera- 
tions were completed it would show very 
respectable returns upon an investment of 
$7000, though the building, if- new, could 
hardly be built for the latter sum, while the 
cost of the changes were scarcely half that. 

















The House After it Had Been Remodeled 





The New Plan 
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A 

Comparison 

of the Easy, 

Sanitary Method of Sweep- 
ing and the Tiresome, Nerve 
Racking Unhealthy Method 


The use of the corn broom means sore 
hands, lame back, clouds of dust, injury to 
furniture, draperies and curtains; menace 
to the health of the entire family (as dust 
is a carrier of disease), injury to fine car- 
pets and rugs, want of thoroughness; is 
an expensive way to sweep, from every 
standpoint, consumes time and energies 
that should be used for pleasanter duties, 
makes sweeping a positive drudgery. 

The use of 


BISSELL’S 


**CYCO”’ BEARING 


SWEEPER 


means easy, thorough sweeping; the con- 
fining of all the dust and dangerous germs 
within the pan receptacles, the discarding 
of the dust pan, the back-breaking com- 
panion of the corn broom; the brightening 
and preserving of your carpets, sweeping 
done in one-quarter of the time with 954 less 
effort, the thorough cleansing of your carpets 
as it cannot be done by the corn broom. 
and finally a great economy, as a Bissell 
lasts longer than fifty corn brooms. Don’t 
sacrifice so much comfort aid convenience 
when it can be purchased so cheaply. 


For sale by all first-class dealers. 


Price $2.50 to $4.50 


BISSELI. CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World) 
Dert. 63, GRAND Rapips, MICH. 

Buy a Bissell now and send us the purchase slip 
and we will send vou a neat, useful present [ree. 

















“Tl am Charmed > 


writes an enthusiastic hostess of 
her first experience with 


ELECTRO 


Silver Polish 
S N 


ILICO 


To the uninitiated it is always a 
surprise. At grocers and drug- 
gists everywhere. 

Trial quantity for the asking. 

Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
“ Sriicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 














F. William Cromwell, Arch t, N.Y. 


Reasons Why 


it will pay any one who intends to build 
to investigate the merits of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are 50% cheaper than paint, and can be 


applied at half the cost ; they thoroughly pre- 
serve the wood (“ Creosote is the best wood pre- 
servative known."’ — Trautwein) ; ; they wear as 
long as the best paint, and their colors are 
softer, richer, and handsomer. Thousands have 
used them on all kinds of houses. 


Samples and Circulars sent on Request. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points. 


ions and Announcements 
WEDDING 2: suas in Script, Roman, Old 
and the new French 


seat. Samples free on request. 
pecial sale for 30 days: Fngraved plate and 50 cards, in Old 
eh and a 2 quire box Monogram Stationery (value $3.00), 
beth for $1.75. Lixpress paid. Send at once for fell particulars. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1623 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The House 
as Seen 
From the 

Street 


DRAWN BY 
OSCAR SMITH 











A $6000 House and a Garden 


From 


HE conditions for building this 

i § house are (1) a piece of level 

land with no trees, facing north- 

™ west on the road; (2) the house 

| | = to cost not more than $6000; (3) 

- £ the family to consist of man and 

= wife and one child, with two 

servants; (4) the house to con- 

tain living-room and dining-room, four bed- 

rooms, kitchen, laundry and servants’ sitting- 

room, bedrooms for servants, and bathrooms 
for the family and servants. 

As far as the land is concerned it is evi- 
dent that unless one has a very narrow house 
set endwise to the street the southwest aspect 
will be of little use. The southeast, getting 
the morning sun, is really more important; 
so the house has been set across the lot and 
kept far enough from the northeast line to 
give a kitchen yard. The house is set back 
nearly twenty feet from the street, giving a 
pleasant bit of green in front, but the bulk of 
the land is reserved at the rear. This has 
been done for two purposes: first, to provide 
a garden space which will be private, and 
which the family can use as they use the 
rooms of their house, without the feeling of 
being constantly overlooked both by their 
neighbors and the passers-by; and second, 
so that the owner can get some actual return 
from his land besides mere enjoyment. The 
position of the house, then, has already 
determined the front yard and the kitchen 
yard. The latter is not quite large enough 
nor sunny enough for a good laundry yard, 
so back of the kitchen yard another plot has 
been reserved. The natural division be- 
tween the service and the family part of the 
house is between the kitchen and dining- 
room, and here, too, the piazza would natu- 
tally stop. A covered portion with a solid 
partition on the north is a desirable addition, 
and this will protect the piazza from the 
kitchen and laundry yard. This line carried 
out makes the natural division between the 
pleasure grounds and the kitchen garden. 

To take the house in detail: It is of frame, 
boarded, furred, lathed and plastered with 
gauged mortar; the roof is of shingles left to 








As the Cellar is Planned 


Designs Made Especially for The Journal 


weather. The plaster requires no paint, is 
durable if well put on, and is an excellent 
surface for the various creeping and climbing 
vines. Ina couple of years the shingle roof 
will be a quiet gray and the vines will have 
made a good showing on the walls. The only 
feature of the outside which is a distinct 
added expense is the windows. These are 
numerous but small, and on them the house 
depends for its effect. 

As far as the arrangement of rooms is con- 
cerned the plans explain themselves. All 
the chief rooms have southeast exposure. 
There are no back stairs, but the one stair- 
case is convenient to the servants’ quarters 
on both floors. In the roof there is consider- 
able space, and this could be utilized later 
without much expense; a rough floor would 
make it fit for storage or for a playroom. 


O TAKE the grounds in detail: The 
kitchen yard is screened from the street 
by a shed; the floor of this is at grade so as 
to be convenient for bicycles as well as 
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Plans of Garden and First Floor 





storage. The yard behind is gravel, but the 
laundry space is grass, which is less dusty. | 
This makes the yard a pleasant place for the | 
servants to sit. 

The front yard—a small rectangular strip 
—must be treated with some formality, so 





the hedges have been placed to balance each 
other; for these hedges evergreen is best. 
Mark the gravel in front of the house with 
good pots or vases to hold geraniums in 
summer, and small evergreens in winter, 
and break the lawn on each side with two 
beds formally planned, edged with box, and 
at the corners with small cedars. Inthe sum- 
mer there would be annuals in the beds, but 
in winter the box and cedars would be pretty. 


- THE long strip back of the kitchen is to | 


be a kitchen garden then it is evident that 
the other portion must be largely green —that 
is, lawn and shrubs; so the whole centre has 
been taken for grass. The side path, which 
comes in on the southwest, is continued the 
whole length, both as a shield on the bound- 
ary and to give shade and a long vista, which 
are so valuable. This hedge could be privet, 
which grows fast, and would soon be an 
effectual screen. Between the lawn and the 
kitchen garden a trellis five feet high should 
be covered with clematis, yellow honeysuckle 
and many other sweet-flowering climbers. 
At the back of the lawn are lilacs, purple and 
white, with perennials in the bed in front, 
tall-growing ones, and hollyhocks, foxgloves, 
phlox, and other lower perennials in the beds 
elsewhere. The ideal kitchen garden is no 
mere potato patch: vegetables, fruits and 
flowers all have their place there. The walk 
from the house is under arbors of climbing 
roses; down the centre it is edged with pars- 
ley, and bordered, first with flowers, and 
then with dwarf fruit trees — pear and apple 
and quince; these should always be kept in 
order by being trained on an espalier. 

The garden house at the end not only keeps 
all the garden tools and serves as a place in 
which to work under cover, but is also a 
pleasant feature at the end of the walk. 


NOTE~— The Journal has been assured by competent 
architects that this house can be built forthe price given 
($6000) in almost any part of the country. 
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Second Floor Plan 





The 
Garden 
Side of the 
House 
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What 
JAP-A-LAC 
Will Do 


Weare trying to show you in 
this present advertisement ex- 
actly what JAP-A-LAC will 
do, and we have illustrated a 
few of the many uses to which 
it can be put. 

In every house in America 
there is some painted thing 
that would be improved by a 
coat of JAP-A-LAC. 

It will rejuvenate floors, 
weather-beaten front doors, 
chairs, old carriages, metal 
work, radiators, porch furni- 
ture, oil-cloth, refrigerators, 
chandeliers, andirons, or any- 
thing and everything that 
needs freshening, and you will 
never believe until you try it, 
just how complete the rejuve- 
nation is. 

Most of the JAP-A-LAC that 
is used is used by women. An 
intelligent child ten years old 
will have no trouble with it, 
and will take pleasure and 
gain knowledge in using it. 

The old table, or chair, or 
desk, or bookcase that you 
think is fit only for kindling 
because the varnish is scuffed 
or because the color is not to 
your liking, can be brought 
back practically to its original 
new value with 25 cents’ worth 
of JAP-A-LAC. 

A simple description of JAP- 
A-LAC is, that it is a stain and 
a varnish combined, and its 
uses exist from the cellar to the 
attic of every house in America. 


The colors of JAP-A-LAC are 


twelve: 
Walnut Ox-Blood 
Oak Dead Black 
— Brilliant Black 
Flat White 
Malachite Green Gloss White 
Blue Ground 


Besides these tare is Natural or 
Clear JAP-A-L 


We want you to knowJAP-A-LAC 
as it really is. For you will never 
perfectly appreciate it until you have 
actually put a brush in a can of JAP- 
A-LAC and with your own hands trans- 
formed some old floor, or old piece of 
furniture. 





We will fatty give yep @ Tull size 


-pin wor ou the cost 
Yiinte y Gis atte 
name ny dealer an and we will mail 
free, to any point in the United States, 


a sample can of any color you select. 
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will cary | 
7 potent way 
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ing book- 
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To expedite 
ly, please 
ed dress : 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Makers of High-Grace Varnishes for all purposes 
Dept. L. A. 928, Williamson Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Weegee 


at 
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The Lady from Philadelphia 


Talks to the Girl Who is Going to Travel This Summer 









EVERAL, whom I am 
proud to call ‘‘ my 
girls,’’ write that they 

have the prospect of a little 
trip abroad or at home, and 
eagerly ask for help and 
suggestion. 

Four is the ideal number for a trip abroad. 
One may buy the tickets and look after the 
luggage. Another settles hotel bills and 
selects rooms. A third studies maps, routes, 
time-tables and submits plans, and a fourth 
reads all the interesting facts about each place. 


LAN your trip in advance, subject to 
change. A letter of credit on bankers of 
reputation enables you to draw upon their 
representatives everywhere as need arises. 
Your letters are sent to their care, which they 
forward, if informed of your movements. 
Engage your cabin early, on the sunny side 
and amidships, if possible. Expense is saved 
by engaging return passage of the same line. 


b a will need a steamer-trunk or valise to 
place under the berth. A chair may be 
hired of the deck steward. An ulster, a hat 
that may be restored to respectability after 
lying down in it, extra wraps, new, comfort- 
able shoes, a lap-robe, flannel wrapper and 
slippers make a good steamer 
outfit. 

Carry littlebaggage. Have 
trunks marked with full name 
and some striking sign—a 
red star, or white cross-—for 
ready identification. 

A plain serge jacket and 
skirt, four shirtwaists, a 
gown with two bodices for 
table d’héte and festive occa- 
sions, four changes of under- 
clothing, and a hat capable 
of metamorphosis by a few 
skillful additions, will an- 
swer the requirements of a 
mere tourist. 


O SAVE fatigue in pack- 

ing lay a sheet on the bed, 
fold your gowns to fit the 
trunk, one upon another, draw the sheet over, 
pin it about them and place the whole bundle 
in the trunk. Well-folded things arrive in 
better condition when tightly packed. 

Keep things for frequent use in the top tray 
in boxes. Underclothing may be tied up with 
tapes, in packages, and withdrawn separately 
without disarranging the rest. 

Wrap bottles thickly with paper; carry a 
wire around the neck over the cork and 
through a button, about which twist the ends 
of the wire. 

Unpack your steamer-trunk when you first 
goaboard. Apply tothe head saloon steward 
for seats at table. Keep much on deck, but 
do not remain late in the evening after the 
others have gone below, however agreeable 
he may be. 


PON arrival leave your steamer-trunk in 
charge of your room steward to be sent 
to the steamship company, who, if notified, 
will place it aboard the 
steamer for the return voyage. 
One conforms to custom by 
giving to the stewardess and 
bedroom steward the equiva- 
lent of two dollars and a half 
a person, two dollars to the 
saloon steward, and from fifty 
cents to two dollars to the 
deck steward, according to 
the service required. 

In England, checks are not 
given for luggage. You indi- 
cate it to the porters upon 
arrival and change of train. 
They expect about ‘‘tup- 
pence’’ a trunk. A shilling 
to the ‘‘guard’’ insures his 
devoted service. 


ANY prefer lodgings to hotels. Cleanli- 

ness, respectful service and good food 

may be expected. The landlady furnishes 

breakfast and dinner, but one usually lunches 
where one happens to be. 

Servants expect a gratuity of a shilling a 

week for each person; cabmen, a penny tip 
per shilling on the tariff. 


= tie an 
“A Chair May be Hired of the a 
Deck Steward” 





Cabmen Expect a Certain Fee 


Drawings by Francis V. Wilson 


HEN in doubt about fares ask for 
the tariff-card and refer disputes to 
the policeman. 

When crossing the Channel secure a 
place on deck and tip the steward a franc 
or two. It is money well invested. 

Luggage is examined for customs duty 
at the border when going from one country 
to another. It may be sent from London 
to Paris direct and examined there. 
Tobacco and spirits are everywhere duti- 

able. The porters expect two sous per trunk. 

Until you have mastered the money of the 
country, when buying railway tickets ask the 
agent to write the price on a paper—if you 
are early and he is not too hurried. To 
avoid possible misunderstandings one may 
do the same when engaging rooms. 


LWAYS make definite arrangements about 

expenses. When you expect to stay a 

week or more at a hotel, to be taken en Pension 
saves considerable expense. 

Cabmen and waiters expect a pourboire 
of five centimes per franc on fares and bills. 

Courtesy smooths your way in France. 

Do not pay the first price asked without a 
demur, except in the large shops. 

A woman, quiet in dress and manner, may 
go in the streets alone without fear of annoy- 
ance. If young or pretty she should be 
accompanied. 

Two women, or one with a maid, may go to 
the opera or theatre without other escort. 

In Italy always carry a 
wrap. Cathedrals are chilly 
after the sunny streets. 

Eat at regular hours and 
sleep with closed windows. 

Do not crowd so much 
into to-day that to-morrow 
will find you bankrupt of the 
power for buoyant enjoy- 
ment, 


N OUR country we boast 

that a girl may travel alone 
fromthe Atlanticto the Pacific 
and meet only with respect- 
ful treatment. 

Travel is simplified if you 


bag or suit-case. One’s 
costume should be plain and 
extremely neat. 

In drawing-room cars the porter will render 
any little services. He expects twenty-five 
cents a day or fraction thereof. 

If there is a dining-car a waiter announces 
the meals when ready. 

On a “‘ buffet car’’ the electric button sum- 
mons the waiter, who serves your order on a 
table placed before you. A tip of ten or 
twenty-five cents a meal is expected. 

For sleeping-cars insist upon sharing a 
section with a woman. The berth will be 
made ready at about ten o’clock. Your toi- 
lette must be made therein. Many persons 
remove only the things that hamper their 
ease, wearing a flannel wrapper or sacque. 

In the morning the dressing-room is at 
your service—‘“‘ first come is first served.’’ 
Occupy it no longer than is necessary. 


bY fag tse persons do not attract atten- 

tion to themselves in any way. Should 
a man address you, reply politely without 
smiling, and with finality in 
manner. 


PON arrival, if not met by 

friends, seek the omnibus 
of your hotel and give your 
baggage-check to its porter, 
or to a cabman—taking your 
trunk with you. If you go to 
the hotel by car or afoot give 
the check to the clerk at the 
hotel office, register your 
name and ask for a room 
in a quiet, matter-of-fact 
manner. 

Upon entering the dining- 
room stand within the door a 
moment. The head waiter 
will seat you. Do not fancy 
that people notice you. 

Hats may be worn at breakfast or luncheon, 
but not at dinner except in restaurants. 

Give your order from the menu. Follow 
the courses in order, but omit any one you 
please. Do not stare about the room. 

A quiet, self-respecting manner will be to 
you as an armor of proof and secure every- 
where polite attention to your needs. 


have but one trunk and carry. 





What I am Asked 


MARIAN. A remedy for shyness? A very 
clever woman once said : ‘‘ When you feel shy 
in the presence of others imagine how a queen 
would bear herself, and imitate it. Hold up 
your head, look bright and happy, and keep 
on with the pose. Not only will you give 
others the impression that you are at ease, but 


your little comedy will also tide vou over your | 


worst feelings, and after a while will actually 
help you to feel the confidence that you 
assume.”’ 


A woman's escort pays all fares and fees, 
but when in a public conveyance the meeting 
1s a chance one, the woman should pay her 
own expenses and refuse politely but firmly 
to allow him to assume any part of that 
obligation. 


CLARINDA. Although Madam Grundy pre- 
scribes that only flowers, bonbons, books or 
music may with propriety be offered by a 
young man or accepted by a young woman — 
unless an engagement exists— yet the length 
of their friendship or the degree of the man’s 
intimacy in the family of the young woman 
may sometimes introduce the excuse for a 
‘special dispensation.’’ 

Should the necessity arise for returning a 
gift it may be accompanied bv a gracious little 
note, worded somewhat in this way: 


Dear Mr 
Please accept my most cordial thanks for your 
very pretty gift and believe that I appreciate sin- 
cerely the kind thought that prompted it. I am, 
however, forced to return it, as I am not allowed to 
accept anything beyond the conventional flowers, 
honbons or books—and so, as a dutiful daughter, I 
must deny myself the p'easure vou offer me. 
Very sincerely yours, 








Young girls are mistaken in thinking that a 
man's friendship or admiration suffers any 
diminution when their freedom appears 
cur bed by their parents’ wishes. Iell-bred 
men, unless very young, recognize that the 
restrictions that hedge a girl abvut in his 
relations with her are also the guarantee 
that she is guarded and cherished in a way 
to protect her in her relations with others of 
his sex—of which he usually thorough’y 
approves. 


NELLIE. Letters of condolence need not be 
answered, unless one desires to express grate- 
ful appreciation. Grief should be granted 
immunity from social obligations of all kinds. 
In recognition of the kind intentions of the 
writers, cards should be sent, upon which, 
underneath the name, may be written: 
“ Thank you, with sincere appreciation of your 
kind svympathy.’’ The cards should be bor- 





dered with black and inclosed in envelopes 


matching them. ‘There are some who insist 
upon the obligation of answering all letters of 
sympathy. Why make life’s burdens heavier 
for those whom we profess to wish to comfort ? 


A woman should never accept the shelter of 
an umbrella from aman who ts a stranger 
to her—not even when wearing her best 
bonnet. 


IsABEL. No,indeed! Friends of the bride- 
groom do not attend a house wedding un!'<:s 
they receive invitations from the parents or 
guardians of the bride, which they are, of 
course, most willing to extend to any whom 
he may desire to have present at the marriage. 


When a new acquaintance invites you to 
call upon her do not reply, “ Oh, thank you, 
and you must come and see me.’ Thatisa 
matter of course tf you accept her invita- 
tion. Such trifles betray unfamiliarity with 
the ways of society. 


DELIA. I feel sure that my answer will dis- 
appoint you, but truth comes before all things. 
I think that a very pleasant friendship may 
exist between a man and a woman, but expe- 
rience of life has shown me that on one side it 
may be friendship pure and simple, but on the 
other it will be something more. This need 
not necessarily preclude the continuance of 
pleasant Platonic relations after the fact is 
thoroughly understood that it is hopeless to 
expect anything of a more tender nature. 


A morning call should never be prolonged 
beyond a half-hour, whether its object be 
business or pleasure, unless one is so urged 
to remain that there is no possibility of 
doubt about one's welcome. Every one is 
busy in the morning — or should be. 





NOTE—I should like my correspondents to understand 
that answers to letters through The Journal cannot appear 
earlier than three months after their receipt, and even then 
lack of space forces a choice among them. A private 
answer may be counted upon promptly if an addressed, 
Stamped envelope be inclosed. 











HE Berkshire Hills have been famous 
for the production of fine writing papers 
for upwards of one hundred years. 


Eaton-Hur.sut Papers 


the Papers that Appeal, are made in Berk- 
shire. They combine every quality of good 
paper-making with every quality of good form. 

Twotone Linen and Highland Linen, 
two fabric-finish papers, have had a wide 
vogue this season, and can be had cf almost 
every dealer. Berkshire Linen Fabric is a new 
and likable paper. If your dealer does not 
have Eaton-Hurlbut Papers, send us his name 
and get a sample of the shades of either kind. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





‘The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,’’ a 
delightful desk book for all who write letters, 
sent free on requestand the name ofa dealer who 
doesn’t sell Eaton-Hurlbut writing papers. 





Mellin's Food 


HESE two beautiful children are the son 

and daughter of Dr. J. A. Chaffee, Danville, 
Ill., who writes that both were fed on MELLIN’S 
FOOD and are perfectly healthy. 


Dr. Chaffee also says “I have used MELLIN’S 





FOOD in 
success.”’ 

A sample of Mellin’s Food sent free to any 
mother who will write for it. 

Mellin’s Food is the ONLY Infants’ Food, 
which received the Grand Prize, the — 
award of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904. Higher than a gold medal. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CoO., BOSTON, MASS. 


several cases and have had nice 














We Dye Carpets 


pretty shades of Red and Green or colors to go with 
the wall paper, woodwork or furnishings of the room; 
we add years to their service, dye all grades and do 
not rip a single seam. 


WE DRY CLEAN 


ladies’ garments in silk, wool, satin or lace and in most 
cases make them just like new. We use no water, no 
soap, no scrubbing, no rubbing. We clean them dry. 
Write us at once or send for our booklet. 
1819 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Co. 
Old Staten Island Dyeing Establishment 
334 Canal St., New York 
Special department for orders received by mail and express. 
Correspondence solicited. 


34 offices in New York and Brooklyn. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston.-— 1000 Agencies. 
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Pretty Girl Papers 


A Talk About Girls’ Hair and 
“Hair Restorers ” 





Cis, OME time ago I met a girl who 

) had been foolish enough to use 
a bleach on her hair. The 
application of this lotion, the 
constituents of which were, of 
course, unknown to her, re- 
sulted in the inflammation of 
her entire scalp, face and neck. 
Besides this she suffered with 
severe neuralgia. Another 
girl, who was in a fashionable millinery store, 
wanted to color her hair a Titian red, so she 
bought a dye that was put up in two bottles. 
It was not the first time she had used this 
preparation, and as she had never before ex- 
perienced any trouble from it she had no fears 
about applying it again. A patch of eczema, 
however, appeared on her scalp; it spread 
and spread till not only the entire scalp was 
one mass of eruption, but this loathsome 
disease finally extended over her entire body. 
For three weeks she was unable to leave her 
room, and it was several months before the 
trouble was cured, 


ar 


NE reason why we do not hear more 

about the evil effects of hair dyes is that 

the girls who use them are very sensitive about 

speaking of it, and even if they are poisoned 

they will quietly go to a doctor for relief and 
the tale of woe goes no further. 

A great many hair dyes, hair restorers, hair 
renewers, hair rejuvenators, and so on down 
the list, which are guaranteed to be “‘ per- 
fectly harmless,’’ ‘‘ free from injurious sub- 
stances,’’ ‘‘ purely vegetable,’’ and which 
promise without fail not only to cure all cases 
of baldness, however shiny and billiard-ball- 
like, but also to prevent dandruff and falling of 
the hair, have lead in some form as one of 
their constituents. Silver nitrate is often 
used, and so is arsenic. 

After the use of a certain lead dye two girls 
developed partial paralysis. Another girl 
used a black dve and the next day she had 
to go to the hospital. Her eyelids were 
swollen, and, indeed, her whole face’ was 
swollen. Blisters broke out on her scalp and 
in her eyebrows, these blisters being full of 
liquid which finally dried and left the spots 
covered with yellowish crusts. 

A case on record tells us of a woman who 
after using a dye began to suffer with itching 
of the scalp. This irritation spread down 
over the face and neck, increasing in intensity 
until it became almost unbearable. The 
skin became extremely red and a liquid 
began to ooze from it. She was months in 
getting rid of this eczema. 

Whatever the effect you attempt in chang- 
ing the color of your hair, whether you bieach 
it or dye it, the result is bound to be out of 
harmony with your natural scheme of color- 
ing. There is no artifice more easily detected 
than this, for people experience a sort of 
shock in looking at a girl who has a com- 
plexion suitable for dark brown hair, but 
whose locks have been transformed to a 
flaxen hue. After all, the real charm of hair 
lies not so much in its color as in its gloss 
and texture, and these are inevitably injured 
by the application of either a bleach or a dye. 


ox 


OME months ago I had a letter from a girl 

in California, asking me to write an article 

on superfluous hair. It only voiced the sen- 

timents of very many others, so while we are 

looking into the subject of hair dyes perhaps 

it will be just as well to give the real facts 
of the treatment of superfluous hair. 

Many girls are tempted to try the nostrums 
which are so freely advertised throughout 
our land. These are generally made up with 
certain proportions of lime. In many in- 
Stances the remedy is a paste, and directions 
are given for rubbing it over the afflicted 
parts, letting it remain a few moments, after 
which it is to be scraped off with a dull- 
edged spatula; you are promised that the 
hairs will come off at the same time. 
Perhaps they will, but what good have you 
accomplished? Your great desire is to kill 
this ugly growth, and the only possible way 
of accomplishing this result is to destroy the 
hair follicle and root sheath. The application 
of this paste has at best only destroyed the 
Part of the hair that you can see. It has not 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


affected the root, and presto! in a few days 
you have a growth that is coarser and more 
beardlike than before. 

Perhaps, instead of using some “‘ secret 
remedy,’’ you prefer to go to an “‘ institu- 
tion,’’ where all of these defects are ‘‘ magic- 
ally’? removed by ‘‘ skilled doctors.’’ 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are yearly 
expended in advertising by men who own 
and conduct these establishments. You girls 
who go to these places for treatment are 
helping to pay for these advertisements. It 
is very often the case that the ‘‘ doctors’’ 
who are employed for this work are unskilled, 
unscientific men, who work for very small 
salaries, not being able to get along by them- 
selves in the legitimate practice of medicine. 


As a rule, they are incompetent and do not: 


give any satisfaction whatever, for they have 
neither the anatomical knowledge nor the 
skill that comes from experience in treating 
such troubles. 

The girl who goes to them for the removal 
of superfluous hair soon sees a new crop 
appearing, and the method — electrolysis — is 
then blamed rather than the advertisers. I 
had a letter from a girl only the other day 
telling me that she had tried electrolysis, but 
that it had done her no good. 

Another girl who had been to one of these 
institutions, and who had suffered a great 
deal of pain during the treatments, with the 
usual unsuccessful results, was persuaded 
to go toa regular practitioner who had done 
much of this work. She was extremely 
nervous at the prospect of further treatment 
by electrolysis, but she was honest enough 
to say that the pain she experienced in this 
last treatment was practically nil. . 


or 


N THE hands of the most skillful physicians 

practically no scars are caused by electrol- 
ysis and practically no pain. Pain comes 
from the use of improper batteries — the 
strong street current often being used in this 
work—and from the use of improper 
methods. 

Do the hairs ever return after proper treat- 
ment by electrolysis? A certain proportion 
of hairs, from one-half to one-eighth of those 
removed, will probably return, though | have 
known of fifty hairs being removed at one 
sitting with a return of only two. However, 
as only a proportion of the hairs removed 
will return, a limited number of treatments 
are sure to eradicate them entirely. 

Oftentimes when hairs have been pulled 
out and cut off a number of times, the irrita- 
tion has so strengthened the root that only a 
part of it is killed by the first treatment. 
Indeed, in certain cases, even after the root 
is all gone, a new hair will grow from a few 
active cells of the hair follicle that have been 
left. Of course, after these cells are de- 
stroyed the hair does not grow again. 

Cutting and shaving and pulling out the 
hairs do to a certain extent stimulate them. 
The hair is never again as silky and glossy 
and fine as it was in the first place. It takes 
on a more masculine aspect. The hairs take 
a firmer hold. Anything that produces a 
redness —that is, that calls more blood to the 
parts — has a tendency to make the hair grow. 
This is sometimes seen in pigmented scars 
that result from certain sores. These spots 
are not uncommonly covered with longer and 
darker hair. Again, skin that has been blis- 
tered often acts in the same way. This is 
one great reason why the application of cer- 
tain skin foods is sometimes followed by 
stimulation of the hair—this whether the 
oil in the cream is animal or vegetable. 
Vaseline is more stimulating to the growth of 
hair than is lanoline or lard. 


ox 


ND now just a word about the X-Ray in the 
treatment of superfluous hair. It does 
destroy superfluous hair permanently, and 
many times is most satisfactory. It must be 
said, however, that there is a certain amount 
of danger in this method, the responsibility 
of which must be assumed by the patient. 
However, when there is a full beard this 
method is certainly worthy of consideration. 
The danger consists in the inflammation which 
is produced, and which may lead to scarring, 
in appearance something like that of a burn. 
I know of a girl whose skin after the use of 
the X-Ray looked mottled and thick and 
tough. Its texture had been decidedly 
changed by the treatment. 


Good Health for Girls 


EsTHER. Can you find time to take a few 
singing lessons? Such training, though lim- 
ited, would give you some idea about the 
management of your voice. A course in elocu- 
tion would also be helpful to you. 


Lime-water —a tablespoonful in a glass of 


milk or water— helps to make the teeth 
strong. 
Miss Lov. Moles never should be tam- | 


pered with, but should be removed only by 
a skilled physician or surgeon. One of the 
worst cases of malignant disease I ever saw 
occurred in a man who had irritated a large 
mole on his back. These blemishes are often 
the starting-point of so-called cancerous 
growths; hence the advantages of proper | 
removal. 
A healing lotion for chapped lips has the 
Sollowing ingredients: Borax, %drachm; 
glycerine, § ounce; rose-water, 1 ounce. 
The lips may be frequently moistened with 
this lotion. 


NELLIE. If your foot gives you such con- 
stant pain you should consult an orthopedic 
surgeon without delay. Neglect of such 
troubles is often followed by serious conse- 
quences. 

Do not change from heavy to light clothing 
too quickly. Jt is better to have medium 
weight as a go-between at this season. 


F.T.C. Prevention is just as valuable in 
the care of the skin as in other matters. The | 
skin is a delicate tissue and well repavs 
any care you give it. Do not be reckless in 
its exposure this summer at the seashore. 
Although outdoor air is an essential factor for 
health it is not necessary to expose your fave 
and arms to the burning sun and glare which 
you have on the beach. 


Eat sparingly of meat in hot weather. 


K.P. Take some daily exercise that will 
induce perspiration. This will be helpful in 
reducing your weight. 


A writer on cosmetics extols the use of pure 
glycerine on the skin. It makes the skin, he 
says,‘ while, smooth, supple and lustrous.” 
Combined with orange-flower water, half- 
and-half,it offers an excellent wash for the 
skin. Glycerine never should be used pure, 


E. K. Yourtroublemay beeczema. Inany 
case, only a physician who can examine the 
diseased skin will be able to give you any 
intelligent advice about it. 


Lf you are nervous try going without tea 
and coffee for two weeks and see if you do 
not feel better. If you feel the need of 
something warm drink hot milk. 


N. B.C. It is quite possible that your diet | 
is at fault. Simplify it as much as possible. 
Eat several oranges a day. Easily-digested 
vegetables, plain meats and the seasonable 
fruits should all find a place in your régime. 
Take athorough rubbing after your daily bath. 


Avoid chills at this season. A“cold” at 
this time is often hard to dissipate. 


GERTRUDE. I do not approve of hair dyes 
and never advise their use. 


Recreation taken to a moderate degree 
refreshes both mind and body, but it must 
not be over-indulged in. 


Betu. The following is a recipe for cold 
cream which is much esteemed in Paris: Put 
into a Close vessel two ounces of oil ofalmonds, | 
half an ounce of spermaceti (scant measure 
of both), and half an ounce of white wax. 
Set the vessel in a saucepan of boiling water, 
and when the ingredients are thoroughly 
melted beat them with two tablespoonfuls of 
rose-water until cold. Keep in a tight box. 


Cheerfulness during meals will greatly 
aid digestion. 

ANTOINETTE. The formula for this lotion 
for blackheads has been given several times: 
Carbonate of magnesia and zinc oxide, each 
one drachm; rose-water, four ounces. This 
should be shaken and mopped on the spots. 





NOTE — Doctor Walker will answer questions about 
health in The Journal. She will also answer questions by 


mail if a stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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Making a Vacation Hat at Home 


By Madame de Feling 


AVING ascertained, by trying on 
several hats, what shape is most be- 


coming to you, purchase a wire frame. 
If you can have only one hat it should be 
such as can be worn with all frocks; black, 
white or cream is the best. One very soon 
tires of any distinct color, but a well-made 
white or black hat may have a touch of color, 
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1. Cutting a True Bias 


which can be changed during the summer, 
and the hat thus freshened and given a new 
lease of usefulness. 


NE of the prettiest methods of covering 

a hat is with shirred and tucked silk, 
chiffon or net. If silk is to be used first 
cover the frame quite smoothly with five-cent 
crinoline muslin cut on the bias. 

To cut any material on the bias fold over 
the straight cut edge until it runs in line 
with the selvedge (Illustration No. 1), crease 
the folded line and cut evenly through. 
Take care that this true bias is retained in 
any folds that are cut off, which is done by 
measuring along both selvedges, putting pins 
at the required distances and folding evenly 
over, or making a line with a yardstick and 
pencil. (Illustration No. 2.) 


ar 








EDGE 
2. Joining Bias Strips at Selvedge 


ying the brim on the side next the 
. face, unless it is a ‘‘ mushroom ’’ shape, 
which is covered on the upper side; cover 
the crown top to the edge and stretch a bias 
band around the sides; all fullness is cut 
away in Vs, the raw edges being just 
lapped. If the hat is to be of chiffon or net 
cover the frame with the same material. Use 
fine thread and a long needle, and stitches 
about an inch long. 


HE method of shirring is the same for any 
material. Sheer goods are used on the 
straight, but silk on the bias. 
Let us suppose that you are going to make 
a hat of tucked chiffon. Measure around the 
outer edge of the brim, which is, let us say, 
forty-five inches; measure also the deepest 
depth from the edge of the brim to the head- 
size, which may be eight inches. Allowing 
for one tuck half an inch deep to each inch, 
a one-inch ruffle at the edge, you will need 





3. Running Edge Tuck 


two breadths of chiffon, each eighteen inches 
deep — that is, just one yard cut in half and 
joined at both selvedges. Now turn over one 
inch along one edge, darn pins in about every 
three inches with their heads up (Illustration 
No. 3); cut a thread of silk a little longer 
than half your piece, and run evenly and 
finely from one selvedge to the other; then 
repeat this on the second half, leaving the 
threads not drawn up. Now lay the piece 
flat and even ona table, turn over at one inch 
below the first line of shirring, pin evenly all 
around, then run a tuck half an inch deep 
(Illustration No. 4). Next turn over one 
inch and a half from the last thread-line, and 
again run a half-inch tuck; repeat this till 
the piece is reduced to the depth of the brim. 


AVING bound the edge with a bit of 

chiffon laid fourfold, pin the edge ruffle 
on this all around the brim, darning the pins 
in down- 
ward; draw 
the threads 
up, dividing 
and evening 
the fullness 
all around, 
and sew to 
the frame by 
small invisi- 
ble stitches 
on the right 
side; they may be an inch long on the other. 
Next gather and sew the fullness inside the 
head-line, then draw up the tuck threads, 
and fasten off each one; the tucks do not 
need sewing down. If both sides of the 
brim are to be done in the same way do the 
outside first; then, in sewing on the edge of 
the other side, slide the needle in a slant 




















4. Detail of Tucked Brim 


between the two so that no long stitches 
will appear on either side. 

Measure around the crown edge, and meas- 
ure off a strip double the size of chiffon (three 
times for net, and only half as much again 
for silk). Measure from the middle of the 
crown to the head-line, and allow double; join 
the piece sothatitisround. Runa half-inch 
tuck along one edge, and a thread in the 
other edge, which, when all the tucks are 
made in the same way as the brim piece, is 
drawn up tight, and finished neatly on the 
wrong side, then sewed on the middle of the 
crown. The edge tuck finishes the head- 
line, and the other tuck threads are drawn 
up and fastened off. Tulle hats are extremely 
dainty; of this material four times the cir- 
cumference must be allowed. Fora medium- 
sized hat done in tucks it will take about two 
vards and a half of silk, two yards and a half 





5. Braid Sewed on Frame. Under Side Begun 
of chiffon, three yards and a quarter of net or 
twelve yards of tulle; this includes the first 
covering, in the sheer materials. 


Zz COVER a hat plain with lace first take 
a paper pattern of the shape by which to 
cut the lace. Of the heavier laces only one 
side of the brim is covered. If a full trim- 
ming goes on the outside the under brim is 
covered; the cut edge of the lace being turned 
up over the edge wire, and finished with a 
plaiting of tulle, chiffon or ribbon, a little 
garland of small flowers or straw braid; the 
head-line and the edge of the crown being 
finished in the same way. Or the edge may 
have a binding of silk or a fluffy edge of half 
a dozen deep tucks of chiffon run quite close 
together. 

If sheer lace is used it may be put on both 
sides of the brim. 


LOWER and foliage hats are among the 
prettiest for spring, and are quite within 
Cover the 


the scope of the home milliner. 
frame with cheap, very 
light-weight muslin match- 
ing the flowers or leaves. 
Some milliners put on this 
a loose cover of chiffon or 
tulle to match, forming a 
soft, puffy bed for the flow- 
ers, which then need not be 
put quite so close together. 

Flowers have their stems 
cut off and are sewed tothe 
frame by their under petals. A brim of 
violets or flat roses with a crown of leaves is 
pretty; this method reversed is also good. 
The outer brim of an upturned hat and the 
top of the crown covered with flowers, the 
upper brim and the sides of the crown covered 
with chiffon or tulle folds or straw braid, is 
also pretty, and much lighter than all flowers. 

Chiffon or tulle folds must be run on-the 
foundation slightly full, lapping one-third; 
an underfacing of such folds, on a large lace 
or straw hat, should have a plain foundation 
of the same material stretched on, on which 
lo sew. 


EWING straw braid on a frame would 

seem to the uninitiated a very simple 
inatter, but in doing it one may easily go 
wrong. Good straw braids can often be pur- 
chased very cheaply, and, when converted into 
a hat, look and wear far better than a ready- 
made hat costing the same, because hand- 
made hats are always expensive. Remember 
that the less braid there is used the lighter 
the hat will be. If you intend having braid 
on both sides of the brim begin at the back 
by sewing the braid on the edge wire, work- 
ing from right to left, small stitches crossing 
the fibres on the right side and going through 
or over the wire 
with stitches an inch 
long. When the 
end is reached turn 
the braid downward 
and carry it over in 
a slant till the edge 
just laps over the 
lower edge of the 
first row; then sew 
the two edges to- 
gether, using small 
stitches on the right 
side; stretch the 
upper edge of the braid a little. Each row as 
it is sewed on should be stretched a little more, 
because the circle becomes narrower, and the 
braid must be as flat as possible. The wider 
the braid the more it needs stretching; but 


7. Straw Braid Medallion, 
Showing Wire 





‘6. Detail of “ Bell’’ Crown 





some braid cannot be stretched, in which case 


a runuing thread is put in the lower edge to | 


draw it into the shape of the hat; in fact, 
this is a great help for many frames and many 
braids. (See Illustra- 
tion No.5.) Fordull 
straws use thread to 
match; for glossy 
braids use silk, and 
tie all fastenings off, 
orthey willslip. The 
rows that do not go 
all around are cut 
where they end at the 
head-line and turned 
up a bit against the 
crown, which, being 
done last, finishes the 
brim. 

The under brim, if 
of braid, is harder to 
do; it is begun and 
continued to the head-line in the same way, 
but the back of the stitches must be slid in 
a slant between the two brims, so that no 
long stitches may appear on either surface. 





8. Interlaced Straw 
Rings 


HE crown may be done in two ways. 

Begin by sewing a row around the head- 
line and continue to the edge of the crown, 
where a row should bend over the wire, and, 
by a strong running thread, be drawn flat on 
top; the rows are then continued round and 
round to the middle of the crown, stretching 
each one as you sew; finish the middle with 
atwist and fold under. 
the effect of a‘‘ bell’’ crown (Illustration No. 
6). You begin at the upper edge of the 
crown, letting the braid project two-thirds of 
the way, then sew around to the middle the 
same as in the first case. Begin the side by 
sewing a row of braid flat against the one 
forming the edge of the top, scallop to scal- 
lop, sliding the needle between so that no 
long stitches will show; draw the lower edge 
in a little by a running thread and sew the 
second row on to this, not on to the frame 
(unless it isa ‘‘ bell’’ shape); draw this row 
close to the frame and continue to the head- 
tine. 


For turbans one or two rows of braid to 


finish the upper edge are usually enough, as 
the trimming fills in the space. 


or they may be covered with rows of narrow 
Valenciennes lace, which is run on a mousse- 
line foundation cut to fit the shape. 


ANY pretty devices can be made from 

straw braid, with which to trim or par- 
tially cover frames: medallions, pines, 
squares and rings, and interlaced basket- 
work effects. Or the frame may 
be covered like a big wheel or 
flower, with the rows of braid run- 
ning from the edge of the brim 
to the crown, where they are, of 
course, more lapped. Then any 
girl who can sew can gather nar- 
row ribbon or strips of silk or 
chiffon along both edges, and alter- 
nate rows of this with rows of straw 
braid. To make straw medallions 
run flower wire, which costs ten cents a 
spool, in the lower edge of the braid (Illus- 
tration No. 7), by which to draw it into 
shape; make the outside ring first, a little 
larger in diameter than the width of space to 
be covered, and sew round and round like 
the top of the crown. A hole may be left in 
the middle and filled in with a rosette of rib- 
bon or chiffon, a flower or an ornament. 








9. Bandeau; Method of Sewing Wire 


‘Rings (Illustration No. 8) and squares are | 


shaped in the same way; if they are to be 
interlaced the second one must be passed 
through the central opening before it is 
closed; these having one or two rows only, 
the frame is prettily covered underneath, 
puffs of chiffon or tulle coming up between 
and around the design. 


HIFFON or tulle folds, kilted, and run 

all over a frame, make a charmingly 
dainty hat. The folds must be evenly cut, 
folded, two or three laid on each other and 
firmly basted before sending to be plaited; 
then bastings should be carefully cut and 
removed. 

A very important accessory to the fit and 
pose of most hats is the bandeau, which may 
be bought at small cost ready-made, but the 
amateur must study the effect of her hat on 
her head to find out just where it needs a tilt 
and how long and deep the band must be; 
this she can do with stiff paper. If the ban- 
deau is made at home make it of buckram or 
canvas and sew stiff wire around the edge as 
shown in Illustration No. 9. If the head-size 
is large carry a straight band right around, 
dropping it where the hat is totilt. Cover 
neatly with biack velvet. 


The other way gives | 
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OW ON DISPLAY 


and for sale at 


leading retail millin- 


ery de artments and 
pe 5. ella Ask 
your dealer for Gage 


Hat Ss. 





Large flat- | 
brim or ‘‘ mushroom ’’ hats are prettiest with | 
the under brim of chiffon folds or shirrings; 














is the same boon to the rest of 
the household, that for 34 of 
a century Williams’ Shaving 





Soap has been to the “men 
folks.” An ideal Toilet Soap, 
possessing the same_ rich, 
creamy, softening, healing 
lather that has made Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps so famous. 


Ask your druggist for Jersey 
Cream Soap or send 


2c stamp for Trial Tablet 
15c for Full size (4 02. ) cake 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. J 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 








“I Hate Silver Cleaning!” 


says every woman. If silver cleaning could be 

shorn of the dreary rubbing, the dirty hands and 

the flying powder, silver would be cleaned oftener 

and always be bright and ready for instant use. 
This can now be done. 


SILVEREASE 


is a simple, scientific preparation. A spoonful of 
it in a pan of hot water will, in a few minutes, 
with no rubbing whatever, clean any amount ot 
silver, however dirty. It contains no acids or 
chemicals that will hurt silver. This is guaranteed. 
One user writes: 
“It was —_ marvelous to see the tarnish 
° ould rather use this once a 
week thah any other polish once a year."’ 
If your grocer doesn't keep Silverease, send his name and 
25 cents for a half-pound package. Sample for 2-cent stamp. 
SILVEREASE CO., 1137 Broadway, NEW YORE 
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The Latest Collar Sets in White 


By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 


Illustrations from Original Designs 





Danish Hedebo Embroidery (Figures 1, 2, 3) 





Richelieu Work is Most Effective (Figure 5) 





Heavy Madeira Work (Figures 6, 7, 8) 


A Most Dainty Effect (Figure 9) 





Of Two Varieties of Lace Braid (Figure 4) 


collar and cuff sets in white embroidery to wear with 
the very popular shirtwaist dresses. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 show a set of collar and cuffs with the 
sailor effect and gauntlet cuffs. The collar forms a tiny V 
in front and is to be worn either with or without a stock, 
which, if worn, should match the dress and be used with 
a sailor-knot tie to match. This is of the famous Danish 
Hedebo embroidery. It is decidedly the handsomest new 
white work. It is also done on heavy old bleach linen, 
and the lacy stitches (worked in fine buttonhole stitch) 
and lace edge are all made by hand with the hard-twist 
Hedebo linen thread. This work is also buttonholed finely 
all around, then the lacy stitches are put in and the goods 
cut away. The edge resembles crocheting — being a suc- 
cession of fine buttonhole loops. 

Figure 4 is a slight deviation, being not altogether 
white, and is done on a fine quality of canvas or scrim, 
cross-stitched in rose pink, two shades of sage green, a 
touch of lemon and black. It is finished with two varieties of 
lace braid and is extremely dainty, being all made by hand. 

Figure 5 is Richelieu work. This is one of the most 
effective embroideries now used, it being so simple, for it 
is only buttonholing, using a nice, moderately heavy linen 
and soft lustre cotton. This collar is beautiful in design 
and style. The design is carried out in buttonhole stitches, 
narrow and close all around, cutting the goods away after- 
ward. The loops or pearls are done as you buttonhole. 

In Figures 6, 7 and 8 are shown some of the favorite de- 
signs in this white work. They consist of a large sailor 
collar and gauntlet cuffs in heavy Madeira. The holes are 
run around before finishing to keep them from stretching; 
then they are neatly overcast all around. The solid work 
is padded high and done in satin embroidery. The material 
is a heavy and beautiful quality of old bleach, Irish round- 
thread linen, and the embroidery is done with soft lustre 
cotton No. 12, which is used for this work. It is simple, 
rapidly accomplished, and is most effective. 

Figure 9 shows a pretty, dainty collar to be used for 
evening wear. It is made of wash chiffon, folded into 
narrow bands and fagoted together. Around the centre- 
piece is fine feather-stitching. The little rosettes form- 
ing tabs and ends are made of small circles of the 
chifion about the size of a ten-cent-piece gathered into a 
little medallion and held flat by two little bullion stitches 
(such as are used for wheat in Mont Mellick embroidery ). 
These form a centre to each and look very handsome. In 
the tab these are connected with a fine linen cord, and all 
are held in place by little twisted bars. This work is very 
handsome and effective. 

The set shown in Figures 10, 11 and 12 is composed of a 
deep turnover collar opening in front, and which should be 
worn with a long tie, or full bow; and turn-back cuffs, 
which are done in the more than popular Mont Mellick 
embroidery, and are worked in the dull-finished cottons on 
fine coutil. The design is of roses and leaves, the edges 
being heavily padded and buttonholed. This makes an 
extremely handsome and showy set. 

Figure 13 is a cuff on thread cambric, in which are com- 
bined French, Madeira, Hedebo, and, in the leaves on the 
lower edge, Italian, embroideries, while the three sections 
forming it are joined by very fine herringbone stitches. 
This piece of work is over fifty years old. It is one of the 
old styles of embroidery which are coming in again. 

These collars and cuffs are some of the latest things in 
this line, and would grace any toilette and be simple for 
the worker. 


Ni cote is more popular this season than the large 


Combination Embroidery on Thread Cambric (Figure 13) 


Mont Mellick Embroidery (Figures 10, 11 and 12) 
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The Warren Featherbone Co. 


All Spring Fashions 


Emphasize the Use of 
Warren’s 


Featherbone 


The fitted waist is again the mode — usually 
a close draping over a fully boned waist- 
lining. Warren’s Featherbone is the ideal 
boning — thin, pliable, easily worked — 
economical in both time and money. 


A waist may be boned with it in 15 minutes on any sew- 
ing machine. A simple little attachment for the machine 
makes this a = oo —- this ees it free 


anyone 
The high gi girdle -y ore nore stylish than, than ever. =. your 
own over Warren's ons at a 


fraction of the cost J. ready made sui. 7 fit perfectly, 
are easily sewed through, and once made retain their shape 
and smart appearance. No breaking or pushing through 
of the bones to spoil your handiwork. 





No. 4Girdle. Sells at 15c 





“Phyllis” Girdle, Sells at 20c 


Collars are higher on the Paris frocks, but you can suit your- 
self as to height—our Stock Foundations range from 1%to2% 
inches. 

They're easily covered, and give the smart, trim neck- 
dressing that is the finishing touch to any toilette. 


lah, 


Our ‘Phyllis "’ is the leading 10-cent collar. Mousseline de 
soie, De of Featherbone. Sizes 12 to 16, rounded and 
pointed. And our Soft Stock No. 9 is similar to the 

Phyllis " in shape but has no Featherbone in the top or 
bottom binding. Sells at same price — 10 cents 

The shoulders of the new gowns are broad and need sup- 
port. Here Featherbone Tape or Cord is used to advantage. 
Or wide Featherbone Crinolette may be attached in loops tu 
the top of the sleeve lining. It holds the sleeve smartly, slips 
easily ~_ the yt ry ye and oo iback to place when 
released. me at 5 cents a yard, and Cord at 30 cents 
a dozen yar 









Spring skirts must flare. For this Featherbone Crinolette 
is run in the hem of the drop skirt or facing of the dress skirt. 
It’s a bias crinoline into 
which is stitched a Feather- 
bone cord or cords. Retails at 
4 cents and 5 cents the yard. 

Our picture trade-marks — 
the Feather and the Turkey 
—your protection against 
substitution. Our founda- 
tions are trade-marked with 
small tags, like one shown in 
cut, bearing a Big Red Num- 
ber or —"P” onthe 
* Phyllis’’—‘*4"" on the Num- 
' ber Four Girdle, and so on. 


Warren’s Featherbone is carried by almost all retailers. 
If yours cannot supply you with our goods write us and we 























will ship direct on receipt of price. 


Wleucigjeaithesbone 
Three Oaks, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN 


NEW YORK: 44 E. 234 St., Cor. 4th Ave. 
CHICAGO: 706 Marshall Field Annex 


MO 
The Featherbone nue on Limited 
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DRAWN BY HENRIETTA S&S. ADAMS 





In and After Business Hours 


T IS all very well to have high 
ambitions, but you must grow 
pretty tall before you can reach 

. up to the top shelf where the jar 
holding ambition stands. As a 
rule, most girls think that they are 
grown up when they leave school. 
My own experience has been that 
this is a mistake. Let metell you 
something that I have found true in my own 
case, and many other working-women have 
told me that it has been the same with them. 

When I was a girl, a young girl from six- 
teen to twenty, I was the friskiest little colt 
you ever knew in your life. It was just 
simply play, play, play all day long whether 
the sun were shining or not. I hadn’t a 
serious thought in my head, and looking 
back now I am glad I hadn’t. It’s only nat- 
ural for girls at that period to play, and to 
play with all their hearts in it; everything in 
animal and plant life practically does the 
same. How would you like to buy a young 
colt that never had frisked? Do you think 
he would grow up into a horse and would 
ever do any good work if he hadn’t had any 
good times when he was a colt? Would you 
like to see a puppy that was dignified and 
wouldn’t play, or a kitten that wouldn’t jump 
after a ball of string? Because, if you tell 
me you would, I shouldn’t believe you, and 
girls in this young state are just like colts, 
puppies and kittens, and it doesn’t mean 
that they won’t grow up all the better for 
these frivolous playing days. 


Or 


ELL, after I had played for several years, 
just as hard as I knew how, I suddenly 
found that some of my playthings didn’t 
amuse me as much as they had; that real live 
babies were better, after all, than sawdust 
dolls, but that the real live babies had the dis- 
advantage of requiring certain commodities 
of every-day life that my sawdust dolls had 
never asked for, and that it was up to Judy to 
work. So I went to work, and I have been 
at it tooth and nail ever since, and now after 
some years— but I am not going to tell you 
how many, because, as I am a woman, it is 
one of my privileges not to tell my age, and 
there are not so many privileges that we 
women have that we can afford to forget one. 
I hate the expression ‘‘ well-preserved 
woman’’: it sounds like something in a can 
or jar, and I can assure you I am not ready 
for canning yet, but I know something about 
the ‘‘ jarring,’’ because all we women that 
work get a good deal of that sort of thing. 
And, by-the-way, just let me make one little 
side remark right here: it is most important 
to a working-woman that she should never 
forget anything of the feminine that belongs 
to her nature. I mean especially those little 
feminine tricks of a woman that keep her 
essentially a woman—such things as fixing 
her hair well, and knowing what colors are 
becoming to her, and always having a per- 
sonal, dainty touch in appearance and man.- 
ners that goes such a long way in helping one 
with all sorts of people, not excluding the men. 
Well, to go back, after I had been working 
along, always with more or less restlessness, 
longing for a taste of my playdays to come 
again—the selfsame playdays that had a 
very much over-exaggerated place in the back 
of my heart and mind — the opportunity came 
to me to get back to them once more fora 
little while, and back I went, and my! didn’t 
I find my cake made of ashes, and that the 
dolls were only dolls, and that I had outgrown 
play, and that for a grown-up person work 
was a much bigger, more alive plaything! 


On 


HERE still remain remnants of the old 

belief that women are out of place in 
work, and so they are if they think that they 
must turn themselves into sort of ‘‘ men- 
women’’ towork. Every time they lose any 
of the ruffles and frills of a woman in their 
work they lose ground, and they have got to 
learn to take everything as a woman, not as a 
man, and to take things in a big, broad, 
good-natured way, and always let the humor- 
ous side come up first. 

There is another thing which always struck 
me very forcibly, possibly because I have 
a boy of my own: the difference between 
teaching a boy and a girl to prepare to go 
out into ‘the world. This starts away back 
when they are little bits of tots. A boy, from 
the very beginning, is brought up to face the 
fact that the day must come when he has to 
depend entirely upon himself and get out and 
climb that wonderful ladder up to the top, 





By Judith Lloyde 


and sit up there in the sun and swing his feet, 
and then help all his other friends up after 
him. But, you see, with a girl it is quite 
another thing. She is given an ordinary 
education, and the idea seems implanted in 
her that if work ever should come it must 
only be a temporary means to an end. Girls 
are not equipped in the same way as boys 
are. Boys are given an education to teach 
them how to work. They are apprenticed to 
a trade, or sent through an industrial school, 
or study a profession. Now, in proportion, 
how many girls are taught in the same way 
to work? A woman that is taught and well 
trained in work will always amount to more 
in the end than a woman who has never 
seen or known this side of life. She also has 
the advantage afterward, when she is married, 
and bringing up her children, of knowing 
what they must inevitably meet in the world, 
and she is of far greater assistance to the 
man she marries. That is one point. 


oat 

UT there is another that strikes me every 
day of my life. Sorry as I am to have to 
acknowledge it, the fault unquestionably lies 
with the girls themselves: it is the mistaken 
false pride that girls have about work. It 
all goes back, soit seems to me, to the funda- 
mental principle. If you will take any 
person of good common-sense and a kindly 
nature and a mind broad enough to grow 
with the world, you will always find such 
person to be simple in manner and tastes, 
and with a confidence in himself or herself 
born of simplicity and general good fellow- 
ship. These traits are essential to good 
breeding. If you possess them what differ- 
ence does it make if you work with a broom 
or a pen: it is the same thing in the end? 
Yet you will find that to girls it makes a 
most wonderful difference, and they have 
preconceived ideas of ‘‘ menial’’ and “‘ su- 
perior’’ work. When they talk about this 
sort of thing to me I always want to take 
them by their nice young shoulders and give 
them a shaking, because they are bound to 
get a shaking of some kind before they can 
balance themselves into good common-sense. 
Have you ever seen a Japanese juggler 
walking on a round ball? If you have pos- 
sibly you may remember how he keeps 
perpetually going, almost giving you the im- 
pression of continual motion. When I see 
one it always reminds me of how we have to 
move to keep our place on this round ball of 
a world—only we can’t put resin on our feet, 
like the Japanese juggler. What we have to 
do is to put things into our heads that will 

answer far better than resin on our feet. 


ox 


HE other day a girl I know, who lives 

away off in the country, wrote me a letter 
asking me some questions about a position 
that she was seeking. I am going to tell 
you one thing she said, because it may 
help other girls: ‘‘I should like a position 
that would give me the best social place I 
could command.’’ Now do you blame me 
for being irritated with her? What in the 
world has social position to do with work, 
because if you are successful in your work 
you will have all the friends in the world you 
want, but if you are not successful you won’t 
have any? The most mistaken notion is to 
think that a social position in work is of any 
help. In fact, it is the greatest drawback, as 
I know from my own experience, and be- 
cause I come into daily contact with many 
women who all have what they imagine to 
be such a fine social position that work 
should fly to them, when in reality work is 
the big thing and the social position the little, 
wee, weak thing that doesn’t count for a cent. 
Why in the world, if social position counted, 
shouldn’t it help the big, successful men in 
literature, statesmanship, art and in busi- 
ness? Imagine men like Abraham Lincoln 
and Gladstone helped in their life-work by a 
social position! 

Working-girls ‘‘ shy off’’ at the slightest 
ideas and notions in work. For instance, 
lots of girls will toss their heads and shy at 
an apron because they think an apron isn’t 
far enough up in the social scale; whereas, a 
man in the beginning of his work doesn’t 
mind a pair of overalls in the least. 

Have you ever read “ Alice in Wonder- 
land’’? If you haven’t you would better 
begin, and it will help you, with its whole- 
hearted, merry philosophy, around lots of 
crooked corners. One part in this story espe- 
cially lots of girls starting out in the world 
would do well to take to heart. It is when 


Alice goes out to pay visits in the world. 
When she comes to a little house she eats a 
bite off the cake that makes her very little, 
to fit the house; and when she goes into a big 
house she takes a nibble off the other side of 
the cake, to fit that house. That is what we 


all have to do more or less, except that most | 


of us haven’t such a pleasant way to make 
ourselves big and little as Alice had, as the 
cakes are usually rather sparingly doled out 
to working-women. 


oor 


HE girls I feel most sorry for are those | 
who have been brought up in moulds, as 


it were; their family and friends watch them 
with a care you would give toa specially pre- 
pared company dish, and expect the girls to 
turn out exactly as their ideas of a girl should 
de, not allowing in the least*for any individ- 
uality to develop, and expecting the same 
environments that surrounded their young 
days to follow the girl into a business life. 
An example of this kind came to my notice 
very recently and struck me forcibly. A new 
girl came to our office; she had always lived 
practically in the ‘‘ backwoods”’ and had 
never been away from home; she had only 
the chances of a very common school educa- 
tion and had no self-confidence, and no 
knowledge of the world outside of her small, 
limited sphere, and she was timid and scared 
to death when she saw a man. Her family 
sent her to work in a large town filled with 
trolley-cars and men, and expected her to 
live according to their ‘‘ backwoods ’’ notions 
and ideas — to work from eight in the morning 
to six at night. This case is not in the least 
overdrawn; I have seen it again and again. 
Sometimes the girl wakes up all at once and 
is over the fence and away before you can 
stop her, and again she wakens up very 
slowly and manages to keep her head, but in 
either case the danger is just as great. 


ox 





ELL, we will go back to this particular 


girl in question: let us call her ‘‘ Susie’’ 
—if that wasn’t her name it ought to have 
been; she wore her hair in a tight little knot 
in the back and parted in the front, and gen- 
erally looked like a frightened mouse. When 
I came into the office the young stenographer 
with a high Pompadour and a modern cut to 
her clothes gave her a_ snippy ~*Good- 
morning,’’ and the autocratic office-boy and 
the elevator-man looked at her and said 
‘*Gee.’’ Here was a girl taken from old- 
fashioned home surroundings and put into 
the rush of modern business life, surrounded 
by business men. 

Now a man had always meant to Susie 
either a Sunday-school teacher or a dentist. 
She was handed a set of rules and regula- 
tions to obey, when all her life her implicit 
obedience had been given to her mother only. 
Poor little soul, I did feel sorry for her, and 
I felt that the time was critical, and that 
Susie needed a strong medicine unadulter- 
ated, and that the kindest way to give it to 
her was straight and quick, so I sent for 
Mary Jane. This was striking Susie straight 
from the shoulder, but some hard blows are 
kinder than pats. 


Mary Jane flirted into the room, ignored | 


Susie, and nodded to me. 


ox 


” ARY JANE,”’ said I, ‘‘I want you to 
know Susie. I am sure you can and 
will be of help to her.”’ 

Mary Jane turned sharply, running her 
eyes over Susie with one of those ‘‘ snap- 
shot ’’ glances so humiliating to the snapped. 

‘* How-jo-do,’’ said Mary Jane, lifting her 
hand up on a level with her Pompadour. 

Jimmie, the office-boy, sniggered in the 
background, and Susie blushed and looked 
pitifully uncomfortable. 

I felt guilty and ashamed of myself. Then, 
turning to Susie, I said, ‘‘Go with Mary 
Jane, Susie; she will look after you.’’ 

I knew this would be carried out to the 
letter of the law, and that in turning Susie 
over to Mary Jane she would be more quickly 
put on to the realities of a big office than in 
leaving her to stumble along by herself. 

I am now Bolding my breath and waiting 
results, and later, when the jar and cracks in 
Susie are not so fresh, I will: let her come 
and tell you her side of the story, because I 
am sure it is the side of the st6ry known to 
many girls, but at present she is going 
through the ‘‘ treadmill ’’ with Mary Jane and 
Jimmie. Every time I think of her I close 
my eyes tight! 
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label on 
Genuine 

Pantasote 
Furniture. 







substitute. 
Jnsist upon 
Pantasote. 


You Can’t Tell 
the Difference 


between Pantasote Leather and real 
leather. Pantasote Leather can be used 
for qvery purpose for which real leather 
is adapted. Pantasote is durable,bright, 
odorless, easily cleaned, does not crack 
is fireproof, waterproof, and wears and 
looks like leather in every respect. 


PANTASOTE 
Costs One-Third as 
Much as Real Leather 


The great demand for Pantasote has 
led to the substitution of many inferior 
imitations. To protect you against 
fraud accept no furniture as covered 
with Pantasote from your dealer or 
upholsterer unless it bears our trade- 
mark label as shown above. Do not 
accept his “Just as good” theory; in- 
sist upon Pantasote. On piece goods, 
see that the word “ Pantasote” is em- 
bossed on selvedge edge. Pantasote 
was awarded the Grand Prize and two 
Gold Medals at St. Louis. 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 


we have for sale four sizes of chair seats, 
which give you the amount of upholstery 
material you want, making the cost very 
small for new seats for chairs you may 
have that need reupholstering. We will 
send, on receipt of price and name of 
upholsterer, chair seat size 18 x 18 inch, 
25c.; 25 x 25 inch, 50c.; 27 x 27 inch, 70c. ; 
3% x 36 inch, $1.00. 


Upon application, will send our cata- 
logue free showing material in the 
different colors in which it is made. 


THE PANTASOTE C0. 


Dept. L, 11 Broadway, New York 












|= housekeeper 
of to-day has 
never known the 
comfort and _ satis- 
faction of a really 
sanitary, easily 
laundered and 
handsome but in- 
expensive Bed 
Spread—unless 
she already uses the 





Dimity Quilt 


It is a closely woven fabric of light weight, 
ribbed like pique, and 7¢ /aunders like a 
sheet. While dainty and attractive in ap- 
pearance for use at all times, it may also 
be used to replace a silk or lace coverlet at 
night and will protect your blanket from 
being soiled. 

Besides being more beautiful, more con- 
venient and more economical it will outwear 
three of the old style crocheted quilts. 


Made in four regular sizes, special ~ 
grade for hospitals and institutions, 
and the prices are nominal compared 
to value. If you cannot find them in ff 
your best dry goods stores write to 


| SHERMAN, REID & C0. 
5 a YORK 
Table Refinement. 
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To 
insure 
a quiet 


table A 
service 
use + 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. 


Inquire of First-Class 
Dry Goods Houses. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


INDIAN PALM BASKET 25c 


Hand woven from palm fibre by the Indians 
in the interior of Mexico. 8 in. high,strong, 
beautifully colored, useful and ornamental. 
Warranted genuine. Sold in curio stores at 
$1.00. We send it prepaid for 25c. to aiver- 
tise our large collection of Indian goods, 
Pueblorugsand Mexican drawn work at low 
prices. 40-p.Catalogue 4c. or free with order. 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept. 63 B Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 
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Read These Positive Directions 
Carefully 


When you decide what book you 
think each picture represents write the 
answer on the line after the same 
number as the picture on the slip on 
this page, and use only this slip cut 
out of the magazine. Then, below 
the slip, on the white margin of the 
page—use as much of it as you need 
—write your 25-word suggestion. Do 
not write your suggestion on a separate 

‘ slip. 

Send as many different sets of solu- 
tions as you like, but each must be on a 
separate slip cut from THE JOURNAL’S 
puzzle page. The same suggestion of 
25 words may be used on each dif- 
ferent slip if you like, or a different 
one, as you may see fit. 














Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than May 
“4, and not later than the morning of 
May 9. 
Owing to lack of space the sugges- 
tions cannot be published. We cannot 


undertake to answer any questions 
about the puzzles. 








The correct solution of this month’s 
puzzles will be published on the first 
page of the July Journal. 
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Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line. Write the 25-word suggestion on 
the margin below. Mail this slip addressed only to 


The Puzzle Editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1401 








The Journal's Puzzle Bookshop 


ACH of the ten story-books shown in this shop window is the work of some well-known American author. 

when getting the covers ready and put on only a part of each title. 

For example, the first book is really ‘‘ Janice Meredith.’’ 

suggestion to be carried out on our puzzle page. 
displayed in preparing the slips, we will give : 


But the printer was short of type 


The letters are properly placed, as far as they go, but some are missing. 
Guess the rest, and give us, in not more than twenty-five words, an entirely new 
For your skill in solving the puzzles and for the neatness, originality and general care 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Suggestion; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Suggestion; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct List 
and the Third Best Suggestion, and $1.00 Each for the Next Forty-Seven (47); 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 
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Solution of the March Puzzles 
Names of Ten Trees 


1 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
2 James Russell Lowell 
3 Edward Bellamy 
4 Josiah G. Holland 
5 David R. Locke (“ Nasby”) 
6 E. P. Roe 
7 John G. Saxe 
8 William H. Prescott 
9 Benson John Lossing 
10 Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Prize Winners 
First Prize — Mrs. W. A. Heindle, New York. 
Second Prize—Mrs. William E. Bowen, 
Massachusetts. 
Third Prize — May F. Stackhouse, Maryland. 


Other Prizes — Edith Norcross Lane, Iowa; 
Bergen B. Staats, New Jersey; Enid D. Bassett, 
Illinois; Mary Louise Ray, Minnesota; Myra 
Wadsworth, Wisconsin; Katharine A. Wright, 
Maryland; Mrs. H. W. Borden, Massachusetts ; 
Margaret C. MacDonald, Pennsylvania; Louise 
Ralston, Massachusetts ; Mrs. Harriet D. Parker, 
Vermont; Mrs. Rush C. Faris, Ohio; Mrs. Will 
Rossiter, Illinois; Louise L. Silliman, I)linois ; 
Enid B. Bliss, New York; Martha Baker, Iowa; 
Mrs. D. H. Hobart, Indian Territory; Marie C. 


Thackara, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Nellie F. Cary, | 


Massachusetts ; Arthur L. Smith, Penrsy)vania ; 
Mrs. E. D. Gaylord, Massachusetts; Mrs. Harry 
Harrington, Minnesota; Elizabeth F. Bingham, 
Connecticut; Alice Richland, Delaware; Alice 
Allison, Iowa; Rose Zimmerman, Kansas; Mrs. 
C. O. Luckenbach, New Mexico; Mary E. Riley, 
Illinois; M. Ardra Soule, Massachusetts; Emma 
Quackenbush, Iowa; N. I. Garrison, Arkansas ; 
Rebecca T. Roberts, Pennsylvania; Ida Gibson, 
California; Mary E. B. Sands, Ohio; Hattie J. 
Babbitt, District of Columbia; Nettie M. Pratt, 


Pennsylvania; Jennie Reizenstein, Maryland; | 
Mrs. L. C. Andrews, New Hampshire; Meta C. 


Langdon, Massachusetts; Lilian B. Addinsell, 
Iowa; Alice M. Matthews, Minnesota; Rachel 
M. Jarrold, Massachusetts ; Miss R. C. Sugden, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Charles R. Eames, Illinois ; 
Maude G. Davidson, Illinois; Mrs. M. E. Stiles, 
Michigan ; Grace M. Crawford, Colorado; Anna 
C. Verdier, Michigan. 








Fresh Vegetables 


with ARMouR’S ExTrRAct OF BEEF, 
and you may, with little expense 
or trouble, make a delicious vege- 
table soup that will sharpen the 
most jaded appetite by following 
the recipe below: 


**EASY VEGETABLE SOUP”’ 

Two teaspoonfuls Armour’s Extract of 
Beef. Two quarts water. One-third cup 
carrots. One cup potatoes. One-half onion, 
chopped fine. One-half cup celery. Three 
teaspoonfuls tomatoes. One-half table- 
spoonful parsley. ‘Two tablespoonfuls but- 
ter. One-half bay leaf. One-third cup rice. 
Salt and pepper. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING — Chop 
vegetables and add with rice to water with 
salt; cook until tender (about thirty min- 
utes); then add Extract of Beef, parsley, 
bay leaf, and seasonings. Armour’s To- 
mato Bouillon may be used in place of 
tomatoes —— one or two tablespoonfuls To- 
mato Bouillon to each quart of soup. 

The above recipe, taken from our 
‘‘Culinary Wrinkles,’’ is one of many 
that might assist you in giving variety 
to your daily fare—keeping down 
your table expenses and lessening the 
discomforts of hot weather cooking. 
‘*Culinary Wrinkles’’ will be mailed 
on receipt of your name, address, and 
a 2c. stamp to cover cost of postage. 


IMPORTANT 
Do not experiment with Beef Extract 
offered ‘‘just as good as Armour’s,”’ 
but insist on having 


ARMouR’s’ Extract oF BEEF 


—the best extract of the best beef. 
Sold only under the Armour label, by 
all grocers and druggists. 


Armour & Company 


Chicago 




















ASPAROX 


ALL THE FLAVOR OF FRESH, JUICY 
ASPARAGUS FOR BASTING FOWLS 
AND GAME OF ALL KINDS 

For Bastinc—Use a tablespoonful of 
Asparox to a cup of boiling water and baste 

the fowl frequently while roasting. This 
| gives a tempting flavor and makes the fowl 
more tender and juicy. Maryland fowls are 
the finest known because they are fed witha 
view to produce a high-flavored meat. You 
may give the same piquant flavor to the 
home-grown bird by basting with Asparox. 
Try it the next time you have a chicken, 
turkey, or duck. 

Asparox may be used for preparing 
bouillon by using a teaspoonful to a cup of 
boiling water, with the addition of rich milk 
or cream and seasoning. 

OFFER — GOOD UNTIL JUNE FIRST 
ate is sold , A grocers. If yours cannot 
— y you, send us his name and one dollar and we 
will send you prepaid a seventy-five cent bottle of 
Asparox and a seventy-five cent bottle of Armour’s 
Tomato Bouillon ,and a copy of ‘‘ Culinary Wrinkles.’’ 

Address: 





| 





| 





Armour & Company 
| Chicago 
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Longing for Home 


By Arnoldo Sartorio 
y ; This music is published by special permission of the 
: B. F. Wood Music Company, Boston and New York, d 
by whom it is issued in regular sheet-music form. 


Moderato, non troppo. 
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The First of the Cole and Johnson Negro Songs 


The four songs, of which this is the first, are supposed to illustrate the growth of the forms of negro music from 
the old days of minstrelsy to the present day. This first song represents a typical minstrel song of the olden days. 







Lay Away Your Troubles cs 








De cotton it has done been picked, de ’taters dey’s been dug, 
- Lyrics by Y Der’s grub enough for ev'ry pickaninny; 4 Music by 
: J. W. Johnson ° Come gadder ‘round, and first we'll drink de essence of de jug 4 Bob Cole 
And den we'll dance de “* Essence of Virginny.’ 


—J. W. JOHNSON. 
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In the next (June) Journal, Messrs. Cole and Johnson will present a song of an entirely different character, called “‘ Darkies’ Delights,’’ introducing the famous refrain of 
‘*Carve dat Possum,” illustrating a song typical of the old cabin plantation days.—TuHeE Eprror. 
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Making Pin-Money on the Farms 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1905 


Fourteen Self-Told Stories of Unusual Ways to Make 
Money if You Live in the Country 


N THE country Nature’s doors are all 

open, leading to the fields, the hills, 

the meadows and the valleys, and 
therein one may find abundant and nu- 
merous opportunities for the cultivation of 
every flower, grain or vegetable known 
to man. _ It lies with one’s self to choose 
that which one can do the best in the en- 
deavor to make money in the country. 


Selling Flowers at $100 a Month. Our 
‘ wild garden ”’ experiment was a decided 
success. A sheep pasture an acre in extent 
that adjoined the house grounds was allotted 
us for that purpose. The grass having been 
always closely cropped was short and velvety 
and no weeds were in sight. The ‘‘ handy 
man’’ very kindly did all our digging and 
delving among the sod as erratically as we di- 
rected in zigzag length, crescent-shaped, round 
spots —any way at all to give the impression 
of the unstudied grace of flowers growing 
wild. Then as we decided the places to put 
certain flowers a stick with the flower name 
written on it was stuck in the ground, and 
the hole filled up with the proper soil for that 
particular bloom. One of us loved the 
daisies so well that she patiently dug a tiny 
place for each seed over a wide space of 
grass, down on her hands and knees. She 
had her reward later. Peonies and hydran- 
geas made immense masses of glowing 
color, as did also the many varieties of 
Oriental poppies. For the tallest flowers we 
had the stately knotweed, goldenrod, holly- 
hocks and dahlias. Lower growths of flowers 
were scattered in between, and the lowly 
pansies, violets and lilies-of-the-valley had 
always our especial attention. Flocks of 
pyrethrum in rose and gold spangled the 
grass in June, vying with the rose blooms, 
and blue cornflowers grew in among the 
marguerites. We lived only three miles from 
a large town, and once a week we made the 
trip laden with our floral treasures, two 
department stores having made contracts 
with us to buy all our flowers for their 
Saturday trade. Commencing with the earli- 
est spring blossoms—hyacinths, crocuses, 
cyclamen, etc-—we kept up the supply all 
summer and late in the fall, roses being the 
specialty in June, pansies, violets, daisies 
and others in July. In August the rich yel- 
lows predominated—goldenrod and nastur- 
tiums; and we had sweet peas all summer. 
Our fall asters were especially fine. Finan- 
cially we did well, averaging from e first of 
June to the end of October $100 a month, in 
June and October getting the biggest receipts 
—$150 and $125; $50 for July and $75 for 
August. Wisconsin, 


Mayflowers May be Turned into Money. 
In the early spring I gather Mayflowers and 
arbutus in the field and tie them in bunches 
uniform in size. These are disposed of toa 
friend in the village, who supplies a city 
florist and who was willing to send more than 
she could gather herself, for the small fee 
of one cent a bunch. When she received 
fifteen cents a bunch she paid me fourteen 
cents. In one week that I worked only two 
hours each afternoon I made $3.33. 

Massachusetts. 


Schoolboys on a Farm. The summer I 
was living on a farm my possessions were a 
small house, a new barn, two old log cabins, 
each containing two rooms, two five cows, 
four horses and a big road wagon. There 
was an abundance of fruit on the farm, and I 
had a fine garden. I wanted company and 
I wanted money, so I set to work to get both. 
My house was entirely too small to accom- 
modate summer boarders, even if I could 
have got them. But I went to a friend who 
was a school-teacher in the nearest city and 
asked her to suggest to her boys in school 
that a farm would be a splendid place to 
spend their summer vacations. Nearly all 
city children are more than anxious to go to 
the country, so I soon had the promise of a 


number of bovs, ranging in age from nine to. 


twelve years. Then I went to work. The 
two log cabins were thoroughly cleaned, also 
the empty hay-loft of the new barn. I made 
mattresses of corn-husks and straw, fresh and 
sweet-smelling, and made up beds on the 
floor. I put in each cabin a few odd chairs, 
made a combination washstand and dresser 
out of store boxes, hung gay flags and pic- 
tures on the rough walls, making the rooms 
as attractive as possible without detracting 
from the rustic simplicity. As soon as school 
was over in June my boys arrived. I senta 
farmer’s boy to the station to meet them 
with the wagon and all four of the horses, so 
their ride of four miles in the big straw- 
littered wagon was their first experience of 
country life. They were charmed with the 
quaint, rough cabins, but the hay-loft was 
the most popular sleeping place. I gave 
them plenty to eat — plain, substantial food, 
quantities of milk and butter and the freshest 
of eggs. I charged each one $2.50 a week, 
and accommodated an average of twenty boys 
every week from June until September. My 
receipts were about $500 and I spent about 
$200 for servants, meat and groceries. Profit 
nearly $300. Ohio. 





ORAWN BY OLIVE MUSH 


A Story of Slips and Blossoms. After I 
married and went to live in my own home 
the yard in summer and my spare windows in 
winter were always gay with blossoms, but 
my days were made miserable by the “ slip 
beggar.’’ Upon reviewing the situation I 
decided I could not afford to give any more 
away. I fitted up my three south windows 
with wide boxes in February, sowed flower 
seeds and cut up all my large plants into 
cuttings. I sowed pansies, verbenas, sweet 
alyssums and nasturtiums, and I had cuttings 
of begonias, geraniums and heliotropes. I 
placed numerous ‘‘ ads’’ in the town paper, 
painted a little sign and hung it upon my 
front porch, and—waited. My first customer 
came in April and others followed rapidly. 
I sold all of my cuttings and sent to the city 
for more. I found that I could buy in $5 
lots and make a good profit after all expenses 
were paid. My pansies, verbenas and sweet 
alyssums were put on sale when they had five 
leaves, at ten cents a dozen, the price increas- 
ing with their growth; those in bloom sold 
for fifty cents adozen. The nasturtiums sold 
when small for five cents each; later for ten 
cents. My seedlings brought me $15 and 
my cuttings $10, and this invested in larger 
plants from the city gave me $50 clear for my 
summer’s work, my season closing July 4. 
In September I bought bulbs: narcissuses, 
sacred lilies, Easter lilies and hyacinths. I 
invested $25 in these and sold part of them 
for $35 a potting. The rest, excepting the 
sacred lilies, were set away in the cellar. 
The sacred lilies were placed in pretty bowls 
filled with water and pebbles. These lilies 
bloom in six weeks from planting, and I 
managed to have part of them for 
Thanksgiving and the rest for Christmas and 
New Year’s. At Thanksgiving I sold ten 
sacred lilies at fifty cents each. During the 
Christmas and New Year’s holidays I sold 
five sacred lilies at fifty cents each, twenty 
hyacinths at twenty-five cents each, and 
twelve narcissuses at twenty-five cents each, 
making $10.50 for my New Year’s pin-money. 
At Eastertime I had twenty-five Easter lilies 
to sell at $1.50 each, giving me $37.50, 
which, added to my savings account, made 
this for my year’s pin-money: 


EXPENSE COLUMN ACCOUNT OF SALES 








SO accuse GO asus cnebesiesss $10.00 
ee 25 15.00 
Plants ° 25.00 50% 50.00 
ae eee eT a 
Express ...... 2.00 Potted bulbs... 53.00 
Total ...$52.25 Total... .$163.00 

Profit, $110.75 


Missouri. 


By Making Beeswax I have earned quite a 
nice little sum of money. My method is this: 
After the honey is extracted rinse the comb 
in -cold water and pick out the dead bees; 
then boil it in a pan, and when the entire 
mass is melted strain through cheesecloth 
into shallow pans. When cold the moulded 
cake will be easily removed. Be careful to 
scrape off any impurity which may adhere to 
the under side, and when the cake or mould 
is too thin melt the wax and mould it again. 
I received from twenty-five to thirty cents a 
pound for it from a merchant, and after de- 
ducting the cost of transportation, and five 
per cent. for commission to the dealer, I had 
$18.33 for myself. California. 


$65 from Onions. Father was easily per- 
suaded to rent me a quarter of an acre of the 
farm as an experiment, and I decided to 
raise onions. Land rented for $6 an acre, so 
I paid $1.50 for rent. Next it cost me $1 for 
plowing, roliing and harrowing to get the 
ground in shape. On the first day of May 
the onions were set out. When the task was 
finished $4.50 had been spent for onion sets. 
Seventy-five cents was paid for weeding dur- 
ing the summer. Hoeing was done three 
times during the summer by myself. By the 
last of August the onions were ready to 
gather. There were seventy-five bushels. A 
grocer paid me $1 a bushel. For $1 a man 
was hired to gather and pack them, and for 
$1.25 they were taken to market. Not count- 
ing my own labor my profit was $65. 

Indiana. 


My Fruit-Canning Summer was one of my 
profitable vacations. A neighbor came over 
for mother’s recipe for preserving straw- 
berries. She also wanted help. I offered to 
assist her. She allowed me to put up all of 
her fruit, and I was so successful that I was 
eagerly sought after by other friends during 
the season. I worked only three mornings 
each week and earned $51.07, while my after- 
noons were free for pleasures. Utah. 


$48 Earned Selling Quilts. Our 
finances were limited, and I wanted a new 
sewing-machine, so I concluded to try 
making and selling quilts in order to earn 
the money to buy one. I selected the 
brightest colored pieces from my scrap- 
bags, and the best part of cast-off garments 
were used, too. My friends in the city, 
among whom was a dressmaker, contrib- 
uted a quantity of odds and ends, and a 
few remnants were also purchased at a 
small price. The variety of quilts made 
from these pieces was surprising, some in 
calico, some woolen, and one or two in silk 
and velvet patches. The selling prices ranged 
from fifty cents to $2.50 each, according to 
the size of the quilt and the material used. 
Forty-eight dollars was realized in sales to 
my neighbors and friends in one winter, and 
the long-coveted machine was mine, with a 
small amount left over for other things. 
Texas. 


Berry Luncheons. We had some fine wild 
strawberries, and in addition to the regular 
picking and selling we sold berry luncheons 
for twenty cents each. They were served on 
the lawn to customers and friends. With 
each plate of berries we served two slices of 
home-made bread, with butter, some cream 
and sugar. The cost of each luncheon was 
about eight cents, leaving me twelve cents 
profit. Massachusetts. 





$71.50 for 800 Quarts of Berries. One- 
sixteenth of an acre of our farm in the last 
three years has yielded fine strawberries— 
200 quarts the first year, 100 quarts the 
second, and 500 the third. I found pleasure 
and recreation in cultivating it, and my hus- 
band helped me. He set out the plants and 
I took care of them. I use the same plants 
for two years, and then, with a little help, 
dig the ground and set out new ones. I have 
raised my own plants since the first year. 
Fertilizing matter costs me nothing. My 
friends in our nearest town willingly paid 
me ten cents a quart for the berries. I spent 
$2.50 for the plants, $1 for boxes and $5 for a 
fence. 








Receipts . . .$80.00 
Expenses ...... 8.50 
PIs acon 0s ceecanewanes $71.50 


Pennsylvania. 


I Cleared $41 on Canned Tomatoes. The 
first summer after we moved to the country I 
distributed some sample jars of canned toma- 
toes among my city friends. Early the next 
spring the empty jars were collected and 
orders were taken to be delivered in the fall. 
The work of canning was done principally 
in September and October. Tomatoes in 
abundance were grown in our garden, but 
only the very best and most solid specimens, 
not too ripe, were used for canning. 


42 dozen jars were canned and sold at $1.10 each. $46.20 
Expenses of seed, jars, etc. 5.20 





Pinas Fk bs di ctuaaensexsvars $41.00 
Virginia. 


$100 Earned by Selling Ketchup. The 
idea of making ketchup is suggested for the 
benefit of those who may want to try this suc- 
cessful way of making money. Any farmer’s 
wife may follow her own good recipe and send 
sample bottles to private families and hotels, 
which is the method this correspondent fol- 
lowed in obtaining orders. Two dollars and 
twenty-five cents was charged for one dozen 
pint bottles, and $1.50 for gallon quantities. 
The sales made by this farmer’s wife gave 
her $100 for pin-money. Manitoba. 





Twenty-five Cents a Jar for pickled butter- 
beans. Any one having a garden can raise 
butter-beans for pickling. Pick the beans as 
soon as they turn yellow, cut off both ends 
and place in cold water to prevent the ends 
from turning brown. Boil a gallon of beans 
in enough water to cover them. Flavor with 
salt. When they can be pierced with a fork 
drain in a colander and put them in a solu- 
tion of weak vinegar, one quart and a half 
of sugar, and flavor with spices. I have 
found a ready market for these pickles at 
twenty-five cents a jar. Wisconsin. 


Fresh Cucumbers and Pickles were the 
products of an investment of ten cents’ worth 
of seed planted in a vacant corner of a 
garden. The young vines grew nicely, and 
in a few weeks small cucumbers were ready 
for picking. I sold twenty dozen to the 
grocer for $1. Then when cucumbers be- 
came so plentiful that the price was lowered 
it was not worth while to sell any more. So 
the rest of the crop was pickled and salted. 
For twenty-four quart jars of pickles I re- 
ceived $6; for twenty-four two-quart jars, 
$9.60; and for thirty gallons of salt cucum- 
bers, $7.50; or a total of $24.10. The cost 
of seeds, jars, spices, etc., was $7.15, leaving 
me a net t profit of $16. 95- Missouri. 


NOTE — To any one desiring further information regard- 
ing these ways of making money the names and addresses 
of the above contributors will be supplied on receipt of a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 























OLLIN 


Tal Cle, 


5 Anything can be 


framed inexpen- 
sively and quickly 
with the Collins 
Framelet — maga- 
zine pictures, post- 
“@ ers, drawings, 
watercolors, book covers, 
inexpensive art prints, clip- 
pings, etc. Q The Framelet 
has,a beveled and de- 
pressed border, giving a rich, frame-like 
effect. Beautiful enough for the most elegant 
parlor, hall or den, yet costs but a trifle. 
No glass, glue, fuss or 
passepartout outfit —sim- 
ply moisten the 
gummed edges, 
press picture firmly 
between front and 
back covers, and you 
have a_ handsomely 
framed picture, ready 
to hang by attached 
rings. @ Made in 
gray, brown and green, 
in the following sizes , measurements given 
show size of opening for picture) : 
















Size A, Square JOpening, 34% x 4% inches 

Size B. Sonare (pening. $ a x5 ™ 
ize C, Square Opening, 3 = 6 be 

Size D; Square Opening,4 x 6 = 


Size E, Square Opening, I x 6% e 


ze H, 
ov Seamtnc. 
o% x 5 inches 


Ove +, 

4 x 6 inches 
The Collins Frame- 
let costs but 5C€ at 
stationers’, depart- 
ment stores and 
photographic sup- 
ply houses. If 

your dealer cannot 

an you, send 10c for sample by 
mail, or $1.60 for 12 prepaid. State 
size and color desired. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of 
Photo Mounts and Cardboards 


228-240 CotumBIA AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 


Sole Manufacturers of 


OLLIN 


TAINCIC, 


Mw 








Saving Money By Mail 


At 4% Interest 


UR plan of receiving deposits by mail appeals 
especially to those who have never had a 
bank account but who would like to lay 

aside something for the inevitable “rainy day,” 
thereby providing for those who are near and 
dear to them. 

Our free booklet “Y” will tell you how you 
can send money safely through the mails and how 
the depositor who lives hundreds of miles away is 
on the same footing with the depositor who lives 
next door to the bank. 

You need have no misgiving as to the safety of 
your savings. This bank was established in 1868; 
its paid-up capital and surplus amount to six 
million dollars and its assets to over thirty-seven 
million dollars, affording absolute protection to its 
depositors. 

We pay four per cent. compound interest on any 
amount up to ten thousand dollars, an increase in 
income of 33'4% over money deposited at three 
per cent. It is not necessary to send a large 
amount — one dollar will do to begin with. 


THE CITIZENS 
Savings and Trust Company 




















Cleveland, Ohio 






















A GIFT 


for YOUR LITTLE 





If she will ask 
nearest confectioner, druggist 
or fancy grocer —“*Do you Sell 


WILBUR’S 4™znican 
MILK CHOCOLATE »” 


Have her write us she has done this, sending dealer's name. 
We will forward, free, a generous package, sufficient for all, 
that you may test the delicious creamy flavor of 
Wilbur’s—the first genuine milk chocolate made in 
by an original process, according to hygienic prin- 
ciples, giving all the food value of pure creamy milk and 
highest grade cocoa — sweetened with refined cane sugar. 
A delicious confection and n all 










of 
foods, fresh, clean, healthful. keeping sweet much longer 
than foreign brands. Daintily put up in form of 





Cakes, 5, 10 and 25 cents ) Sold by leading dealers or 
Croquettes, . 15 cents . mailed on receipt of price, 
“Cupidos,”” . 2 cents )if not locally obtainable. 


Special assortment, all forms, 50 cents 


Special assortment, all forms (including 
also a package of Wilbur's eee 
Chocolate Buds), . . $1.00 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Highest Grade Breakfast Cocoa and Chocolate. 
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HE arrange- 
ment of our 
furniture was 


the next step of im- 
portance, and we 
spent a great deal of 
time and thought on 
it, and we had the greatest fun. We would 
each take a chair in the room we were con- 
sidering, study the furniture for that room, 
study the possibilities of the room, and 
imagine our daily living there; then we 
would arrange the furniture first one way, 
and then another, to see which would be the 
more becoming to the room, and we did have 
such warm arguments. 

We wanted our home to be artistic, and we 
found that rooms were like people: certain 
things were becoming and would bring out 
the good points, and other things would 
accentuate the bad points; certain modes of 
arrangement would suit certain lights, and 
soon. We had to compromise several times, 
but Jim was generally open to conviction. 


ox 


UR bedroom was quite easy to arrange. 
O The house faced south and this room had 
two windows in the front and two on the 
western side, the eastern side opening into 
the hall leading to the stairs, and the north- 
ern side having a door intothe back bedroom. 
We put the two iron beds against the northern 
wall between the door into the next room 
and a closet door, which closet was large and 
roomy, and proved one of the comforts of 
my life after the cramped quarters of my 
boarding-house existence. The bureau was 
placed between the front windows, and the 
table between the side windows. 

With the beds made up, the toilet acces- 
sories on the bureau, a cover and a few books 
on the table, and two of the three chairs oc- 
cupied by Jim and me, it looked quite like 
living, and I made Jim wait while I unpacked 
a wedding-present vase, and filled it with 
nasturtiums from the garden, and stood it on 
the table. 

The room was flooded with sunshine, and 
we decided to have shades put up. Wechose 
them of a soft tint of green for the whole 
house, paying ninety cents a shade. 

As the cool weather came on a bare floor 
was chilly in the morning, so we collected 
green and white rags from all our friends, 
and had a rag rug woven, which cost us four 
dollars and a half, and was very pretty and 
effective, and wore well. 

With the rug and shades our bedroom cost 
sixty dollars and ten cents. The brown and 
yellow walls would have to be content with- 
out pictures for a while, but we intended to 
give each other most useful presents at 
Christmas-time. We wanted a copy of a 
good Madonna for this room. 

We were so delighted with the room and 
each other that Jim pulled me down on his 
knee, and we forgot everything in the most 
fascinating daydream. It was quite an effort 
to bring ourselves back to real life and the 
kitchen and dining-room. 


ox 


HE dining-room had two windows on the 
east side and one on the west side. The 
table, of course, occupied the middle of the 
room, and the buffet-table, which we had 
grown to call our sideboard, was placed on 
the side toward the kitchen, and back of my 
chair for my convenience in serving the 
meals. The china-closet was across the 
corner of the side with one window, and 
farthest from the buffet-table. This china- 
closet with its load of wedding presents was 
avery attractive spot, and Jim had to pick 
me up bodily to turn my attention elsewhere. 
On the west side of the buffet-table was the 
door leading into the kitchen, and on the 
east side was a door into a closet, where we 
were to keep our every-day china. The 
body of this closet was taken off the kitchen, 
a built-in dresser in the kitchen backing up 
against the wall behind the buffét-table and 
filling in the space. On the kitchen side of 
this closet was a sliding window, through 
which dishes could be placed right upon 
the shelves without any carrying between the 
two rooms, thus saving me innumerable steps. 
We had nothing for the plate-rail but a 
Moorish placque in odd shades of blues and 
greens and gt. ys, a brass loving-cup, both 
wedding presents, and a Wedgwood plate of 
a soft gray-blue, a relic of my mother’s 
housekeeping days, and a tall German stein 
of gray-green shades, a pet of Jim’s bachelor 
days. We temporarily filled in the gap with 
several plates which seemed to harmonize, 
but we took great pride in that plate-rail, 
and each thing on it was to mean something 
to us besides suiting the room. A bunch of 
scarlet sage on the table gave the needed 
touch of brightness to the room. We did not 
mean to have any pictures in this room, for I 
had a fancy it would be more restful and 
more suitable without them, and then we had 
no pictures for it. We kept the floor bare 
all that first winter, and it was so easily 
cleaned that I was almost sorry when we 
could afford a rug. 











NM BY ANNA'S. HICKS 


Nancy's First Housekeeping 


The Second of a Series of Three Articles 


By Anna Browning Doughten 


The kitchen took the most time to arrange. 
I was to spend a good deal of my time there, 
so it was to be attractive as well as conve- 
nient. There were two small windows on the 
eastern side and one larger one on the west- 
ern side. The table we placed in the middle 
of the room. It is so much more convenient 
there that I do not see why most people 
have it against the wall. I soon learned to 
value the zinc top, for hot saucepans could be 
put down upon it without danger of marking, 
and there was no scrubbing necessary. In 
the table drawer all my kitchen knives, 
forks and spoons were kept. The coal-stove 
was against the shed side, and I covered 
that with a piece of white oilcloth and used 
it as an extra table, for I never meant to use 
itasastove. The gas-stove was in the space 
between the two windows, the pipe from the 
oven communicating with the outside air 
through a hole cut in the wall, thus carrying 
off the fumes of cooking from the oven. The 
impure air from the cooking on the top of the 
stove was carried away through the windows, 
two of which were kept lowered about three 
inches at the top. : 

It seemed to me more necessary to have 
fresh air in the kitchen than in almost any 
other part of the house. When it was warm 
enough I had all the windows wide open, and 
really cooked in the open air. The room 
could be warmed in about ten minutes on the 
coldest day by lighting the oven and leaving 
the oven door open, and it grew warm more 
quickly if the ventilation were good. 


or 


HE sink was on the two-window side 
nearest the dining-room. We had a zinc- 
covered draining-board built at the left of the 
sink as long as the window would allow, and 
slanting slightly toward the sink, and on the 
right was another draining-board, also zinc- 
covered, the narrow side fitting between the 
sink and the wall, and the length of the 
board extending to the closet which com- 
municated between kitchen and dining-room, 
this being the best step-saving arrangement 
Jim and I could devise. The kitchen dresser 
was only a few steps away. 

Above the sink and above the gas-stove 
were shelves with hooks, where all my hang- 
able utensils and those materials in daily 
use were kept—the dry groceries in glass 
jars and tin canisters. The next summer I 
had several rows of shelves put up on the 
one-window side of the kitchen and nearest 
the shed, and there I kept my preserves and 
canned goods. I grew so fond of that corner 
that I loved to dust the jars, and after I found 
out the importance of sterilizing jars, lids 
and rubbers, my preserves kept well, but I 
learned by sad experiences. Whenever a jar 
spoiled I found it was from carelessness in 
putting up, or a defect in the jar. In the 
shed I kept the refrigerator and the washtub. 

The kitchen floor had no covering, not even 
asmall rug by the table. The treatment by 
boiled linseed oil and floor varnish, which Jim 
had given it, made it easily cleaned. Ikepta 
small mop near me to wipe up at once any- 
thing which might be spilled, and a quick 
daily mopping with a damp mop, and a thor- 
ough scrubbing once a week, kept the floor 
almost spotless. Jim objected strongly to my 
getting down on my hands and knees to scrub 
or clean, so I used a mop or a long-handled 
scrubbing-brush wherever possible, and the 
actual hard scrubbing was done by a woman 
who came in once a week for that purpose. 
Through the whole house I found that damp 
sweeping, and dusting with a damp cloth 
were much cleaner. The dust and dirt were 
really removed, instead of being scattered 
through the air, ready to settle again. 


or 


OW we were ready to start housekeeping, 
so once more we carefully made out the 
arrangement of our expenses. It is queer 
how hard it is to arrive at an accurate appor- 
tionment, for some of the expenses had to be 
calculated by the month and some by the 
week. We started first by counting four 
weeks and three days to each month, but 
that gave us too many days in the year. 
Then we tried thirteen months of four weeks 
each to the year, but we had difficulty in the 
dividing of our regular standing monthly 
expenses, such as rent, insurance premiums, 
coal and gas. We finally made quite an ac- 
curate list by calculating by the year and 
then dividing by thirteen, again dividing by 
four for the weekly expenses. When a man 
is paid by the week the expenses should be 
calculated by the week, if the calculation is 
to be of any practical daily use; and Jim and 
I intended to live according to this plan with 
perhaps a few changes*learned by experience 
in the first few weeks of experiment. 


VEARLY EXPENSES 
Rent — 12 months at $12.00 a month.. . .$144.00 


Premiums on endowment policy ...... 36.00 
COG 2 csc ccvccsgesescsoiccensecéageess 36.00 
GOR, cotewicness« chat plead xopshockeness 48 00 
Washing and laundry ...........-.... 46.80 
SN 6. bedee scseccov.ccerserwsds 26.00 
OO” peer ree Tr ee 260.00 
Ds a5 65-00 coburn Wend dscaseeces? 60.00 

FO. 00 vccveviwcsinccovesss+ ed $656.80 


Our yearly income was $936, so we had 
$279.20 for clothes and personal and extraor- 
dinary expenses. Dividing our expenses, 
our income and what was left by thirteen 
gave us a monthly expense of $50.52 and 
a fraction, a monthly income of $72, and 
a monthly allowance for clothes, etc. , of $21.47 
and a fraction. This would make our weekly 
expenses, dropping the fractions, $12.63, and 
our weekly allowance for clothes, etc., $5.37. 

The following is the list of our weekly ex- 
penses, which we finally decided to use as a 
guide: 

WEEKLY EXPENSES 


POI Le Te 
Premiums on endowment policy........ — .75 
RAED S680 0s 0esns cress cesenas ebéeoel cae 
SinadeatteddneGadeax nee ccdivs sede cat Cae 
Washing and laundry .......... ....... 1.00 
SE DEEP ccncecsecse see ee 
UN bRAGEY.64 54004 reecbararnceegsivexte 5.00 
Incidentals ..... 1.00 

ND vec ntas od.cedadanancaesase $13.00 


By this list we were putting away a little 
more for rent, insurance premiums, coal and 
gas than we had calculated necessary, and 
were allowing a little less for incidentals, 
but I found that one dollar a week was plenty 
for incidentals, and at the end of the month, 
after paying the rent, coal and gas bills, we 
put anything left over in the bank for the 
premiums, for possible illness, a trip, or any 
unusual expense. I found that I could en- 
gage a woman to take our washing home for 
seventy-five cents a week, which included 
Jim’s negligee shirts and his cuffs, and the 
laundry bill for his collars was on an average 
of fifteen cents a week. The woman who did 
our washing would come in one morning in 
each week and scrub the floors for me, for fifty 
cents. This expense list left us five dollars a 
week out of our income, which Jim divided 
evenly with me. Wherever we went together 
we each paid our own way, we each kept 
our personal accounts, and we each had a 
bank account, and put away every penny 
we could for clothes. At the end of each 
week we audited each other’s accounts, and 
proud was the one who had saved the most. 
If we had been especially economical with 
the table, or had taken several meals away 
from home, we would use the surplus to go 
somewhere on Saturday or Sunday, or would 
put it aside for something for the house. 


or 


HEN we entertained we did it very 
simply. We never invited more than 
two people at the same time to dinner, and 
there was very little extra expense. Saving 
became a hobby with us, and we enjoyed plan- 
ning how to save five cents here or a penny 
there more than any extravagance. Noamount 
was too small to consider, but we lived well, 
and I am sure that no one could have had more 
pleasure in lifethan we did. I tried to make 
an actual business of housekeeping, as Jim 
did of banking, and I was always scheming 
for economical ways of doing things and 
hunting for cheap dishes. 

Jim talked over his business worries with 
me, and I brought my problems to him after 
he was through supper and rested and con- 
tented, and it is surprising how he helped 
me; and he said that often I seemed to know 
the only way out of a tangled proposition for 
him. I was thankful many times for my 
business training. We learned to know each 
other’s daily life most intimately in this 
way, and grew better comrades every day, 
and yet Jim’s mother could find little fault 
with my housekeeping. The proudest mo- 
ment of my life was when I overheard her 
one day holding up my housekeeping as an 
example to another young married woman. 

I know that Jim was more surprised at my 
successes than he would acknowledge. Of 
course there were times when we were both 
tired and discouraged, and everything went 
wrong: when it seemed as if the responsibili- 
ties we had assumed were more than we could 
carry, and even Jim was cross and irritable; 
but we had faith in our ideals and we had 
faith in each other, and a good night’s rest 
would settle most of our troubles. 


ax 


IM and I sat on the porch one evening a 
week after we were married and talked 
all over again of our plans, our ideals and 
aspirations. Jim’s vacation was finished, 
our actual honeymoon was ended, the next 
day he was to go back to the bank, and 
Nancy’s housekeeping was to begin in ear- 
nest. We were realizing the seriousness of 
married life, and after a little a silence fell 
between us. I was feeling very humble and 
smal] and incapable, and was wondering if I 
could possibly be to Jim all that I should, 
and whether he would always understand 
and have patience and be good tome. Some- 
how I was a little lonely and frightened, 
when Jim leaned over and took my hand, and 
I knew all would be well, and that there was 
nothing to fear for the future. Our backs 
were turned completely on the past and a 
new home was builded. 





NOTE —The third article of this series will appear in the 
next (the June) issue of The Journal. 





Silver 
Is Right 


there is real sat- 

isfaction in own- 
ership and pride in its 
possession. ‘The name 


on spoons, forks, knives, etc., 
stands for quality unques- 
tioned and beauty unsur- 
passed, It is the brand 
which reputation and 
family tradition 
have stamped as 
‘* best.” 


Taking its name 
from the date of 
origin, 1847, it has 
been in service so long 
as to test its durability 
and earn for itself the title of 


‘*Silver Plate that Wears ’’ 
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dealers everywhere. 
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ITH the coming of 

warm weather so 

many of us grow 
tired and listless. Nature 
takes this way of warning 
us that we need rest and 
change. Yet many of us 
disregard the warning 
and keep on in the same 
work and the same sur- 
roundings until the whole 
glorious summer turns to 
weariness and effort. 

We do not have half enough pleasure in 
our lives. To one letter that I receive from 
you telling me about happiness and the joy 
of living there are apt to be twenty which 
tell of trial and suffering, or of hard con- 
ditions and earnest discontent. Fate and 
circumstance are often accountable for this 
state of affairs, but not always. Sometimes 
it is we who are at fault, because we do not 
use the opportunities in and about us. 

The coming summer is an opportunity and 
a richness in itself. You have only to think 
of the fruitfulness and the increasing beauty 
everywhere, to be aware of this fact. And 
yet perhaps the summer will bring you no 
richness, no glory whatever. The ripe fruit 
drops from the tree, but if we would know its 
inner ripeness we must stoop and take it up 
and taste it. The richness and the beauty of 
the summer are coming; they are fully on 
their way; the great bounty will not fail, but 
perhaps we shall fail to do our simple share, 
to take up for ourselves the richness as it 
falls. Perhaps we shall fail to put ourselves 
in the mood and attitude and place where the 
summer may bless us. 


Suppose We Talk it All Over Together 


N READING this page we are all girls to- 

gether, we all understand each other and 
are in sympathy. We are all sharing the 
opportunities of girlhood. No girl coming 
here need feel herself to be a stranger. She 
is one of us. Now I should be the first to feel 
myself a stranger amcng you if I felt that my 
summer was to be full of happiness and that 
of any of you was to be void of pleasure. So 
let us talk it all over, for mine, I promise 
you, is to be a happy one in just so far as I 
can make it so. 

To those who can go into the country the 
question is easy. Select some simple, inex- 
pensive place near the sea or among the 
hills, a simple farmhouse, perhaps, where 
you and Nature may be together to your 
heart’s content. Learn to rest. City people 
are apt to tire themselves with long and 
eager excursions into the woods and fields. 
Make up your mind that the days shall be 
restful and ideal. The ideal day in the 
country begins when the sun is first up, and 
that is very early indeed. How wonderfully 
good it is to watch a summer morning come! 
How many of you have walked through the 
woods at dawn? And is there any more 
beautiful experience in the whole day? The 
easy mistake is to come home too late, 
fagged and tired. A good plan, and one that 
I always follow in the country, is to read 
or sleep away the summer day from about 
eleven until four, when the heat is greatest. 
That rests one after the early rising; and 
then, out into the fields again later, to watch 
the home-going bee, the incoming birds, to 
wait for the coming of the stars; and later, 
home again to listen to the frogs and crickets, 
of to watch the moon rise gold and slow 
over cool, misty pastures. 


Girls Who Live in the Country 


HERE are many of you who live in the 
country the whole year through, and some 
of you write me that you are tired, tired, tired 
of it, and that a glimpse of the grimy, hot 
cities would be a welcome relief. To you, 
too, the summer ought to bring rest and 
change. Perhaps you cannot travel and 
seek new scenes, but can you not plan some- 
thing new, something different, which will 
bring you a new outlook and different inter- 
ests? Here is a girl who has the right idea: 
**T have taught all winter and am tired of it. Dur- 
ing the summer I want to be a child. I myself want 
to be taught. So I am going to take lessons of an 
old college professor who lives near me —lessons in 
geology and astronomy. And I don’t know a thing 
about either! It will all be new and different. Isn't 
that splendid? It will be as much a change as to go 
away to another part of the world.’’ 

You see she is going to get away to a new 
field, a new experience. If we would each 
do the same thing— make up our minds to 
have a change—to do new things, quite the 
opposite, if possible, to what we have done 
all winter, it would be of great benefit to us. 

For those of you who live in the country per- 
haps it would be change enough to learn that 
real intimacy with Nature that comes only 
with patient and loving and long watching of 
her. The winter barred you more or less 
from this, or perhaps you never thought it 
very worth while. Try andsee. Try totake 
a new and loving interest in Nature. Learn 
to know the little brook in all its moods— in 
the dawn, at noon, at twilight; learn the 
habits of the grasses and flowers, the haunts 
of the birds and wood folk; become ac- 
quainted with the moods of the forest. For 
those of you who would like to get this kind 
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of change there are so many charming books 
which will help you. Write and ask me, 
and I will gladly give you the names of some 
of those which helped me one summer to get 
just this loving intimacy with Nature. 


For Those Who Must Remain in Town 


by FAR all my suggestions have been 
either for those who are going to the 
country or for those who are living there now. 
But what of you who are in the cities and 
towns, and must stay there? ‘‘ What change 
can we get?’’ you say. Well, to be very 
practical, first of all, some change in your 
surroundings. Change, even in little mat- 
ters, is wholesome. Rearrange your room 
and your belongings. Get a “‘ new start.’’ 
Get rid, as much as possible, of your winter 
associations: a strip of inexpensive matting 
in place of the winter rug; fresh wash pillow- 
covers in cool colors for your couch pillows; 
a comfortable wicker chair, if you can afford 
it; white curtains at your windows; a cool 
lineu-covered pine pillow or two; all winter 
clothing packed away; one or two fresh, sim- 
ple house gowns, cut away at the neck, to 
slip into when you get in from the dusty 
street; all useless bric-A-brac put away; 
several new pictures (and in this matter of 
pictures, perhaps, I can help you too, if you 
care to write for suggestions ); perhaps a good 
plaster cast of some great restful subject; 
some new bookssuitable for summer reading; a 
few growing things —geraniums, heliotropes, 
ivy or acool fern or two—to love and care for; 
and, best of all, a determination that these 
summer days shall count in your life, that 
there shall be some real growing and flowering 
pleasure in them; and I think your prospect 
for spending a happy summer is a good one. 


Try to See Beauty in Everything 

NE thing more for those who must be in 

the.city, and that is, a determination to 
see beauty and to seek for it. In the summer 
the spirit, as well as the body, needs rest and 
comfort, just some such cooling comfort as 
loveliness. This is especially the time to 
remember that even in the most poor and 
discouraging surroundings some beauty lies 
hidden for the sensitive eye to find. Soon 
after the talk about ‘‘ Beauty’’ which we had 
together one of you wrote me in this way: 


‘After reading the article I set out toapply it. I 
tried to see beauty. I looked out of the window and 
was discouraged. There were only dingy roofs. 
Then a thin veil of smoke from a nearby chimney 
drew itself over them. Farther away was a tall, un- 
sightly chimney, from which issued volumes of black 
smoke. Near it another gave forth misty clouds of 
soft white steam. I had always thought of smoke as 
one of the objectionable things; but I don’t think I 
shall ever again see it without thinking of the grace 
and ease I observed in the steam melting into and 
floating away with the other. I thought of what you 
had said about beauty everywhere for us to find — 
and, oh, this was beautiful.”’ 


I do not believe that girl will have an un- 
beautiful summer, if ina bleak winter outlook 
over city roofs she could find so much beauty. 


Some Good Ways to Divert the Mind 


F OUR winter was bare and unlovely that is 

only the better reason that our summer be 
lovely. One girl, a seamstress, tired out 
with work, wrote me last week for sugges- 
tions for the summer. I suggested that for a 
part of each day she try to forget that she 
knew how to use a needle; that she raise a 
few flowers, and get a pad of water-color 
paper, a box of paints (a good set can be had 
for fifty cents), and that she paint some each 
day. I had a hasty letter in return: 

** But, dear Alice Preston, I don’t know how to paint 
or draw; I never tried in my life.’ 

Of course not. I had guessed as much. 
But that was just the beauty of it. There 
was a whole new field of pleasure open to 
her. A child never hesitates to use paints; 
and if you bring an older mind to sucha 
pleasure the chances are that though your 
first efforts may seem ludicrous, yet by-and- 
by you will be able to make creditable pic- 
tures. And how much you will learn, too! 
You will learn to-notice line and form and 
color; and you will come across a hundred 
interests that you never dreamed of; you 
will learn to see a new beauty in the com- 
monest fields; you will learn where the 
shadows lay thickest, and why; and that 
even shadows are full of exquisite color, as 
you never supposed they were. Through the 
eyes, the brain will be getting change of 
scene; and the sunset that makes the glory 
of a tired day will be twice as much your 
own, believe me, when you have tried to 
catch a little of its beauty and put it down on 
paper. No matter that you fail! At least 
you will have noticed, and that is a great 
thing, and a restful thing. 
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What the Summer Can Mean for Every Girl 


This is only one of 
many similar suggestions 
and possibilities for the 
summer. There are 
many delightful studies 
especially suited to the 
season. A simple book 
on astronomy is as good 
as a week at the seashore 
for helping one to take a 
big, restful view of life; 
some book containing a 
loving study of. flowers 


and birds is a bit of the country almost; a 


study of one of the great painters or poets; 
an intimate volume of Wordsworth for one’s 
close-by summer friend—these things are 


restful to tired hearts and brains, as the | 


breath of evening across wide meadows. 

Lately 1 have rearranged my books. One 
of my shelves I call my summer bookshelf. 
On it, starting with that airy piece of loveli- 
ness, ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ are 
only such books as suit the season, so that 
whether I go away to green fields or not I 
shall not lack comforting, quiet places in 
which to spend my tired hours. Then, too, 
in summer I always raise a few flowers. I 
have now heliotropes, nasturtiums and ferns, 
These few growing things help me to grow 
and spread a little myself. When Nature 
is doing her generous share with shade and 
shelter, with fruitfulness and pleasantness 
and restfulness, I do not want to stand bare 
of happiness and rest, and fruit and pienty, 
like a tree which remembers only the winter. 
I, too, want to shelter and protect and shade. 
I, too, now, of all seasons, want to render 
whatever pleasantness and fruitful service it 
may lie in my power to render. 


Let Us All Make This Summer Count 


bie MAKE these summer days count in 
comfort and in beauty and joy —this is the 


summer right of all of us; this shall bring us | 


rest. To be sensitive to all the influences of 
the rich season; to let the summer bring 
bloom and fruit to our lives, too—instead of 
the old bare, tired, fruitless days. 

Let me take down from my summer book- 
shelf my dear old, well-worn copy of 


Thoreau’s ‘‘ Walden,’’ and read to you here | 


and there from it. May 1? Thoreau is tell- 
ing of his own joy in early rising, and of the 
spiritual beauty that is everywhere about us 
if we will but waken and rise to see it. 


“The morning wind forever blows, the poem of 
creation is uninterrupted; but few are the ears that 
hear it. Olympus is but the outside of the earth 
everywhere.”’ 

“ To him whose elastic and vigorous thought keeps 
pace with the sun, the day is a perpetual morning. It 
matters not what the clocks say, or the attitude and 
labors of men. Morning is when I am awake, and 
there is a dawn in me. Moral reform is the effort to 
throw off sleep. . We must learn to reawaken 
and keep ourselves awake by an infinite expectation 
of the dawn.” 

“I know of no more encouraging fact than the un- 
questionable ability of man to elevate his life by a 
conscious endeavor. It is something to be able to 
paint a particular picture, or to carve a statue, and 
so make a few objects beautiful, but it is far more 
glorious to come to paint the very atmosphere and 
medium through which we look, which morally we 
can do. 
highest of arts!”’ 


To affect the quality of the day: to feel 
with each summer morning as it comes that 
there is not only a tender dawn in the sky, 
lighting up the meaning and beauty of the 
summer, but that there is a dawn in us, too. 
Yes, always to expect this dawn, and to re- 
awaken to it day after day! 


“Spend the Summer”: How Few Do It 
E TALK of ‘‘ spending the summer,’’ 


To affect the quality of the day —thatis the | 


and yet how few of us do spend it— | 


really spend it! We think we should know 
how to spend wealth if we had it; we would 
not spend it trivially and to no purpose—no, 
indeed! Yet here is wealth! Four whole 


months — one hundred and twenty-three days | 


and nights —to spend for our enrichment, and 
peace, and strength, and good; dawns and 
twilights with which to buy for ourselves rest 


for body and mind and soul; with which to | 


buy more ideals, more fineness, more strength. 
Perhaps in all these years we have never 
spent this gold before. Perhaps it has lain 
there again and again unused, until the winter 
itself came and covered it up again away from 
our spending. 

Let us each one make up our mind to 
spend the summer; to buy with it more hap- 
piness. Let us begin with the little things 
now; let us better our conditions little by 
little now; let us remember, now of all 
seasons, that happiness is a necessary part of 
all strong and helpful lives, and let us try to 
get it. Let us waken each morning with a 
dawn in us; and even if we are denied the 
sweet renewing breath of fields let us see to 
it that our spirits breathe the cool and com- 
forting air of new hopes, new resolutions and 
purposes toward beauty in our lives. 

This will indeed be ‘‘spending the 
summer.’’ This will be to ‘‘ go away for the 
summer ’*’—away from the old, tired, un- 
beautiful, unhopeful things. This will be to 
bring the comfort and richness of the summer 
into our own lives, and this will be to feel the 
touch of the summer sun, even as the common 
hillsides feel it, and like them to be enriched, 
and beautified, and made fruitful by it. 
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TAPESTRY CURTAINS 


are adapted to an almost unlimited number 
of uses, in decorating halls, parlors, dens, 
cosy corners, folding doors, partitions, bay- 
windows, etc. In » bmg workmanship and 
finish they are equal to curtains sold at much 
higher prices. 
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trade-mark has guaranteed quality, durability 


and satisfaction. for it on the 
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Table Covers. Our free booklet, ‘‘Cur- 
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in actual colors. 
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“The first pictures were taken May 28. 


alongside main house was a hard sod of witch-grass and ant-hills, 
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AS THE PLACE FORMERLY LOOKED 


space ; hardwood ashes spread over grass.’”’ See the two pictures at bottom of page. 


Beautiful America 


What Can be Done with a Few Vines 





Ash-dump at left of stable door; sewer had been laid across yard, breaking a strip 3 x 50 feet, and no sod replaced. Space 
Loam was used to fill beds; sod taken from vegetable garden replaced that torn from sewer 


By J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 


HE ‘‘ before’’ and ‘‘after’’ pictures pre- 

sented on this page and on the double 

page (the following two pages) this 
month, and the three similar pages printed 
in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for April, 
emphasize very strongly several points in the 
rapidly growing movement toward a Beauti- 
ful America. 























A KENTUCKY DOORYARD 
“ Very desolate was this cottage. . . . First 
a coat of paint was given; then the common 
Virginia creeper was brought from the fields 
and planted everywhere. Under the 
windows are beds of petunias and scarlet sage. 

Wire fence covered with nasturtiums. 
Whole cost, $2.25.’’"— Florence W. Skinner, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


First, the pictures show successful efforts 
to beautify in all parts of our broad country. 
Indiana, West Virginia, South Dakota, 
Washington, Iowa, Ontario, Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, North Carolina, 
California, Ohio—all these States spoke pic- 
torially of the good work last month. On 
this page, Kentucky and Pennsylvania show 
progress, while the double page gives strik- 
ing examples from North Dakota, Missouri, 
Michigan, Colorado, Pennsylvania, Canada 
and Illinois. This splendid effort is, there- 
fore, undoubtedly, a country-wide effort. 


Next, it will be noted that the results 
shown are not from the efforts of wealthy 
people, who can easily beautify their grounds 
if they will, but, instead, the pictures uni- 
formly follow the work of true ‘‘ Beautiful 
Americans’’ of limited means. The amount 
of money involved in any one of the pictured 
improvements is small. The lowest sum re- 
ported is thirty cents, the highest $8.10, and 
the average cost of each of the twenty-six ex- 
amples presented is less than three dollars. 
I believe I am justified in saying that there is 
not one home in all America about which 
such an improvement cannot be afforded in 
1905 so far as the money cost goes. 

It is the expenditure beyond money that is 
most significant and most encouraging —the 
spending of time and personal effort, in the 
determination to help make the home a better 
place to live in. This expenditure is worth 
more than money, and I believe that the 
hours spen one worker expresses it, 
‘* between four and six in the morning ’’—in 
this loving toil are far more fruitful and 
golden than any other time or work. 

A third point of interest is in the effective- 
ness of quickly-grown plant life in beautify- 
ing the home. ‘‘ The old back fence’’ has 
become, with a few cents spent for morning- 
glory, nasturtium or sweet-pea seed, a thing 
of beauty instead of a daily reproach. The 
ash-pile and the refuse-heap have vanished, 
not by concealment, but because the Beautiful 
America impulse removes them; and pinks, 
daisies, chrysanthemums and asters have 
taken the space. The little homestead cot 
tage has been made into a thing of beauty, a 
real home, by the planting of a few cheap 
vines. All this, too, in one season, for all 
the pictures were made inthe summer of 1904. 

Another item in the presentation is the 
generosity and helpfulness shown. One 
woman had enough for her own home, and 
has also ‘‘ given vines to twenty-five others.’’ 
The whole trend is toward neighborliness and 
cooperation—and that means Beautiful 
America in a hurry! 

Now for the present spring of 1905: What 
is to be done? I hope for the simple improv- 
ing of as many thousands of homes as we 
have presented single units of the 1904 move- 
ment. I shall always be glad to see ‘‘ before’’ 
and ‘‘after’’ photographs of the work accom- 
plished, with brief, simple statements as to 
the methods, and particularly the cost, and 
will purchase and publish meritorious ex- 
amples. In photographing for this purpose, 
I would emphasize the need of making both 
‘* before’’ and “‘ after’’ pictures from exactly 
the same spot, and if possible at about the 
same time of day, so that the pictures may be 
duplicates of each other in position. 





For the 1905 season I want to urge also the 
platting of hardy vines, trees and shrubs. 
By all means use annuals and the quick- 
growing things to give bloom and beauty in 
1905, but also plant the permanent things. 
Let us set out among the nasturtiums, pe- 
tunias, phlox, verbenas and pansies, some 
hydrangeas, rudbeckias, hardy pinks, irises, 




















A BLOOMING SCREEN 

“Not liking the looks of the woodpile under 
the steps (it did not belong to me) I purchased 
ten cents’ worth of morning-glory seeds, ten 
cents’ worth of string, and two strips of wood, 
also costing ten cents. . Am much 
pleased with the result of a little labor,’’— 
Robert C. Wagner, Dubois, Pennsylvania. 


lilies, deutzias, spirzas, and the like. Plant 
sweet peas and cucumber vines to cover 
quickly, but do not forget the Virginia 
creeper, matrimony vine, wistaria, and other 
hardy climbers that will be a permanent joy. 

Please remember the other side of the 
Beautiful America work—the removal of 
objectionable advertising signs. The prizes 
offered in the March LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
ought to encourage this movement. 

The Beautiful America leaflets are avail- 
able for a two-cent stamp each. No. 1 tells 
how to organize; No. 2 how to plant. 
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A TRANSFORMATION PRODUCED FOR $3.29 

r Twenty-three varieties of seeds bought; vines and dahlias given by friends; a few seedlings bought of florist. 
Sweet peas grew eight feet high; nasturtiums, nicotianas, pansies, candytuft and asters predominate. 
I am a busy clergyman.” — Rev. A. D. Colson. 


Seeds sown in house in April, and outdoors in June. 


Much of the work done between 4 and 6 a. m., and at night; 
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HOW SHALL I FINISH 
MY HARDWOOD FLOORS? 


QUESTION of the utmost impor- 
tance and one never fully answered 
until after years of costly experi- 

ment we produced Florsatin, a finish 
perfect in every particular. Wax, al- 
though beautiful, is not durable. It 
demands constant care, is decidedly un- 
sanitary and positively dangerous be- 
cause of its slippery surface. Shellac 
does not protect the wood, and most 
floor varnishes are far from satisfactory. 


Florsatin has all the soft, satiny effect 
of wax. It is impossible to detect the dif- 
ference except by touch, it lacks the in- 
herent slipperiness of wax. 

Florsatin is the most durable finish 
known. It wears for months and years 
without refinishing and requires but 
little care to keep in perfect condition. 
It may be freely washed and will not 
show heel marks or scratch white. 


Florsatin has a fine, hard surface 
that is entirely proof against dust and 
disease germs of every kind. 


The Most Economical Finish Made. 


Its great covering capacity, over 750 square 
feet to the gallon, together with the great sav- 
ing in labor as it requires no rubbing, makes it 
the most ine apenas finish manufactured. It is 
thoroughly adapted for use on old as well as 
new floors. 

. Florsatin, above all else, is 

SAFE. It givesa perfectly 
firm footing ana forever 
does away with the fear 
of slipping and falling. 


Florsatin is the 
most easily ap- 
plied of all fin- 
ishes, One or two 
’ coats simply 
ne ~ brushed on with- 
out rubbing pro- 
duces the most 
beautiful effect 
ever seen ona 
wood surface. 


May we show you? 

For 10centswewill 

send you a wood 

panel showing the 

beauty of the Plor- 

eee ; _ satin finish and a copy 

You yt = ald agemae of ‘The Home Ideal,” 

ey eiicid by Margaret Greenleaf, 

a 26-page book on house decoration, with 14 hand- 
some half-page illustrations. 

If your dealer can’t supply you with Florsatin 

send us his name. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


22 Vesey Street, 29 Dearborn Avenue 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Established 1865. 


























THE SUMMER FOOD 


“* Digests Itself ”’ 
SAVES BABY AND MOTHER 


Taro-ena is exceptionally valuable for 
Hot Weather feeding of Babies, Mothers, 
Invalids and all delicate stomachs. It 
contains no sweetening and nothing in- 
digestible. It is the safest and most sat- 
isfactory means of quelling ‘* Teething "’ 
and other summer disturbances. 

Taro-ena digests itself, digests milk, 
digests other food by its own natural di- 
gestant. It is pure, cooked Hawaiian 
taro meal — nothing added and nothing 
taken away It is a complete, most nu- 
tritious, entirely different, Nature-made 
fuod. Children fed on Taro-ena become 
rugged, healthy and happy — no “ flabby 
fat’ or one-sided development. Every 
mother in America should 


Send 10c for Trial Size 
Enough for Four Meals 


Including 32-page illustrated book on 
taro cultivation in Hawaii and “ The 
Food that Digests Itself."’ 
12 oz. size 50€; 26 oz. size $1.00; 90 
oz. size $3.00, at drug stores or by mail prepaid. Any dealer can 
easily and quickly get Taro-ena of his jobber. Make him do it for you. 


age A beautiful picture 8 x 29 of Hawaii, 
zo Free will be sent free for ‘Crest’ from 
top of 50c. or $1.00 Taro-ena box. 
TARO. FOOD CO., Box L, Danbury, Conn., Agents 








No good 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MacBETH on it 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 
OUR FREE BOOKLET ON AT HOME FOR 


MUSIC LEARNING £143 %,9% 


GUIT BANJO, CORNET, MANDO ANDOLIN: wet 
VOICE. Tells how to learn to play any instrument ead to sin 

without leaving ye your home, It is free and will interest Seni 
your name to U. 8. School of Music, Box 9-B, 19 Union 8q., 8. ¥. 
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rHE CHANGE FROM APRIL 15 TO SEPTEMBER 24 
‘*T had to work before and after business hours. I put up a hotbed in partnership; we each had more plants 
than we could use. I exchanged surplus plants with friends. Varieties planted are asters, hollyhocks, 
petunias, morning-glories, wild cucumbers, cannas, nasturtiums and scarlet runners. The cost in all amounted 
to $4.35.’’ Frep J. MCCLELLAND, Ontario, Canada. lawrded Ninth Prez OW U an 
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Some “Beautiful America” Results from Last \. 
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A NORTH DAKOTA PRAIRIE HOMESTEAD A RADICAL Cl! SE IN B 

‘*Last year we built and moved into our little cottage to establish our right tothe land. The soil was ‘‘The ground was formerly a stony brier patch. The stones were tor th 
never broken before. Large vine, a gourd; others canary, cinnamon, scarlet runner and columbines and hepaticas from the woods. On the bank t ver 
morning-glory vines. The seeds cost thirty cents.’’—-Mrs. Jane A. MCALLISTER, Wagar, white beans and morning-glories up the pole in the centre and on t! ree 
North Dakota. leearded First Pris seeds, lumber, plants and fertilizer, $7.90.’,—W. G. MACFARLAND, Cak L 
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‘‘Nothing last March but dried grass. 
Around the beds, dwarf alyssum, ‘ Little G 
hydrangea. 
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em, 


’ constantly blooming since May. 
The cost of the seeds, $1.57, will be more than repaid by sales of tomatoes, cucumber 


AFTER ONE SEASON’S WORK IN 


, beans, 


parsley 


DETROIT 


'—E. T. 


Around the fence I planted scarlet-runner beans, tomatoes and wild cucumbers to cover the ugly boards; 
Just back of a petunias, verbenas, stocks and salvias; 


Michigan. 


in front 


are asters, parsley, cucumbers 
along the centre are ee poppies and a 1a 
ATHERTON, Detroit, 


Awarded Third Prize 
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A VEGETABLE GARDEN PROVIDING FOR A FAMILY OF EIGHT 
‘We planted radishes, lettuce, peas, beets, parsnips, carrots, spinach, bush limas, artichokes, onions and salsify. 


There was a patch of rhubarb and a strawberry bed. In May we seeded okra and set out tomatoes and eggplants; 


« = in July, white turnips and peas. We have had fresh vegetables since early May for our family of eight, and have 
a ¢ |) ne wit itt e given away large quantities. Cost about $5.’’-- F. W. Ricn, Riverside, Illinois. learded Tenth Prix 
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ts from Last Ycar’s “Before and After” Competition i 
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UBURBAN HOME A ST. LOUIS BACK YARD TRANSFORMED 


rockery and steps. The rockery was completed with sword-ferns, ‘‘The ground was spaded two feet deep around the border; . . . seeds planted in shallow boxes in 
x, n isturtiums, pinks and alyssum. . . . We trained red and February. . . . Edging, sweet alyssum, pansies; second row, verbenas, carnations, phlox ; third row, 
Had also cosmos and goldenglow against wail. Total cost ot hollyhocks, cosmos, asters. The cost of seeds was just $1.20.’’~-C. E. JoBeE, St. Louis, Missouri. 
hia. ( Awarded Second Prize) 
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A SCREEN OF HARDY EVERLASTING PEAS 


cumbers ’ ‘* The large cottonwood trees give plenty of shade, but as we live close to a much-traveled road we wanted a screen. We planted ten cents’ worth of seed of the hardy everlasting pea. They 

d a larg bloomed the second year, and have given abundant bloom since, from early June until late frosts, requiring only their blossoms cut freely. I have delicate pink, pure white and two shades of 
| Tr 2 7? » = Wi ] aad - - Ssehth ) aus 

ize red. The flowers are borne in large clusters.""— Mrs. E N. Garsurt, Fort Collins, Colorado. (Awarded Eighth Prize) 
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ILK be- 
ing such 
auniver- 


sal and valu- 
able food, every 
housekeeper 
should under- 
stand how to 
take care of it 
and use it 
properly. But it is on the farm, where milk 
is abundant, that the greatest knowledge and 
care are required. 

Milk and its various products are very 
susceptible to the action of bacteria, there- 
fore it is most important that those who 
handle milk should know something of bac- 
teria and their action on this substance, for 
bacteria are the cause of the greater part of 
the trouble in the dairy. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the following bulletins, treats simply 
and clearly all the phases of the milk ques- 
tion: No. 74, Milk as Food; No. 63, Care of 
Milk on the Farm; No. 57, Butter-Making on 
the Farm; No. 29, Souring of Milk and 
Other Changes in Milk Products; No. 42, 
Facts About Milk; No. 201, The Cream 
Separator on Western Farms. These bulle- 
tins are free. Write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Read also, Chapter III of Professor Conn’s 
‘‘ Bacteria, Yeasts and Moulds in the Home.”’ 














ORAWN BY ANNA &. HICKS 


Cleanliness is the Great Essential 


HOROUGH cleanliness, pure air and low 
T temperature are the most important con- 
ditions in the dairy. 

Milk, cream and butter absorb odors and 
flavors readily, therefore they must be kept 
where the atmosphere is free from strong- 
smelling substances. 

Bacteria grow rapidly in milk, unless it 
is kept in perfectly clean vessels, and ata 
low temperature in a pure atmosphere. Dirt 
is largely the source of bacteria in milk. 
Clean stables, clean cows, clean milkers and 
clean utensils should bethe rule. The cow’s 
udder should be washed before each milking. 
The milker should put on a clean blouse of 
unbleached cotton and wash his hands before 
beginning to milk. Any one who has used a 
separator must realize how much dirt gets 
into the milk during the process of milking. 
As far as possible, all the utensils should 
be free from seams and grooves. The qual- 
ity of the tin is of great importance. A 
cheap tin is liable to crack and rust, spoiling 
the flavor of milk, cream and butter. A 
good tin is in the end the most economical. 

If possible, a room where nothing else is 
kept should be devoted to the milk, cream 
and butter. This room must be light and 
well aired. The shelves, tables and floors 
should be so finished or covered that milk 
or other substances cannot soak into them. 
A painted or stained and varnished floor 
would be good. The tables and shelves 
could be covered with white enamel cloth. 
These surfaces can be kept clean with little 
trouble. 

Wash all utensils first in cold water, then 
in hot suds, then scald with clear boiling 
water. Wipe with clean, dry towels, and 
when the weather will permit put them in 
the sun. Keep towels, dishcloths, etc., for 
this purpose; wash and scald them every day. 


The Care of Milk and Cream 


HEN milk is set for cream in shallow 

pans the care is greater and more diffi- 

cult than when deep setting is the rule, or 

when the separator is used. The pans should 

be earthen or a good quality of tin, and with- 
out seams or grooves. 

Strain immediately after milking, to free 
the milk from as much impurity as possible; 
strain through cheesecloth. These strainers 
must be washed and scalded after each 
milking. Keep the temperature of the milk- 
room as low as possible in summer, and not 
lower than fifty degrees Fahrenheit in winter. 
Be particularly careful of dust in this room. 
Wipe tables, shelves and floor with damp 
cloths, instead of using a brush or broom. 

Have a stone jar for the cream. When the 
milk has set from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours skim off the cream, removing with it 
as little milk as possible. Keep the jar of 
cream in a cool place, but not where it may 
freeze. The cream skimmed from the milk 
on two or three successive days can be put in 
this jar. With each addition stir thoroughly 
that all the cream may ripen equally. 


How to Make Butter 


HE quality of the butter will depend 

largely upon the following things: The 
care of the milk and cream, the temperature 
at which the cream is churned, the purity of 
the salt, the washing and working of the 
butter. 

Among the modern butter-makers there is a 
difference of opinion as to which gives the 
most satisfactory results—sweet cream or 
ripened cream. (Butter—made from sweet 
cream, if all the other conditions are right, 
will have a sweet and delicate flavor, but it 
will lack the peculiar flavor and aroma that 


butter made from ripened cream has. By 
ripening is understood the souring of the 
cream by the action of the lactic bacteria. 
That only the right kind of bacteria shall act 
upon the cream a “‘starter’’ (milk soured 
naturally under special conditions) is some- 
times added to the sweet cream. (See Conn’s 
‘Agricultural Bacteriology,’’ page 231. Also, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 57, page 9.) The 
process of making the butter is the same with 
either sweet or ripened cream. 

If the ripened cream is preferred place the 
jar of cream where the temperature is about 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit. As soon as it is 
thick and slightly sour it is ready for churn- 
ing. If the cream has been raised in shallow 
pans it will sour in ten or twelve hours, but if 
it is separator cream or from deep setting it 
may take twice as long. The best tempera- 
ture at which to churn the cream is from fifty- 
eight tosixty degrees. Test the cream witha 
dairy thermometer. If it is too cold place the 
jar in a pan of hot water and stir until it is of 
the right temperature. In summer use cold 
water to lower the temperature if it is too 
high. Scald the churn and pour in the cream 
if the weather is cold. In hot weather chill 
the churn with cold water. In churning let 
the movement be regular and not too rapid. 
When the butter forms draw off the buttermilk 
and pour cold water intothe churn. Work the 
dasher a few times and draw off the water. 
Pour more cold water into the churn, adding 
a teaspoonful of salt to each quart of water. 
Let this stand for ten or fifteen minutes, then 
work the dasher to collect the butter. Have 
a wooden bow! and butter-paddles scalded 
and then chilled with cold water. Put the 
butter in the bowl and salt it, allowing a 
tablespoonful of salt to each pound of butter. 
Work the butter a little, cover with a cloth 
wrung out of salt water and set away fora 
few hours. Now with the paddles work the 
butter until all the buttermilk and water are 
removed. Be careful not to work too much, 
thus spoiling the grain and making the butter 
greasy. 

Shape or print the butter in any form you 
please. For my own use I have it in long rolls, 
and these are enveloped in a piece of cloth 
wrung outof saltwater. The butter is keptin 
a covered stone jar. Onetablespoonful of salt 
to a pound of butter does not give a very salt 
flavor, because some of the salt becomes dis- 
solved and is carried off in the buttermilk 
and water. The butter should be made 
every two or three days. 


The Way Milk Should be Taken 


REATER health and economy would fol- 

low a better understanding of the food 

value of milk and how it should be combined 
with other materials. 

The reason why so many people find that 
milk does not agree with them is because of 
the way it is treated, combined or taken. 
Clear milk when it reaches the stomach is 
coagulated by the gastric juice. If the milk 
is sipped and swallowed slowly the curd is 
formed in small particles. If, on the other 
hand, it is drunk rapidly the curd will form 
in large pieces and be difficult of digestion. 
If cold milk is drunk when one is very warm 
and tired it is liable to form in a hard, cheesy 
mass in the stomach, causing great pain, and 
sometimes resulting in death. Milk should 
not be taken asa beverage with a hearty meal. 

When milk is combined in a simple form 
with other food materials it gives a nutritious 
and easily-digested food. 

Skim-milk contains nearly all the protein, 
milk sugar and mineral matter that was in 
the whole milk. 

Sweet skim-milk can be employed to ad- 
vantage in puddings, soups, sauces for meats, 
fish, vegetables, etc., and in the preparation 
of various kinds of bread. It is also good for 
chocolate and cocoa. Since there is little or 
no fat in the milk extra butter must be added 
to soups or sauces where skim-milk is used. 

The following rules for dishes made with 
sweet and sour milk, and buttermilk, will 
serve as suggestive models janways in which 
milk can be employed for fhe farm or other 
home tables. 


Milk Makes Beverages Nutritious 


OCOA, chocolate, coffee, and many of 
the roasted cereal preparations may be 
made very nutritious by the use of milk. 
For coffee only whole milk should be em- 
ployed, but sweet skim-milk answers very 
well for cocoa and chocolate. It must be re- 
membered when the beverage consists largely 
of milk, as in the following rules for coffee, 
cocoa and chocolate, that the food eaten with 
these drinks must be light and digestible. 
Well-baked bread, crusty rolls or toast are 
the best accompaniment for these nutritious 
beverages. Two-generous cupfuls of choco- 
late, cocoa or coffee and plenty of good, 
well-baked bread make a very satisfactory 
breakfast for people who do not do hard 
manual labor, and who can have luncheon or 
dinner in the middle of the day. 

When meat, fish, eggs, hot cakes, etc., are 
served for breakfast beverages containing a 
large amount of milk or cream should not be 
served. 
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The Housewife on the Farm 


By Maria Parloa 
The Care of Milk and the Making of Butter 


Café au Lait (Coffee with Milk) 
AKE the coffee very strong. Usea table- 
spoonful to half a pint of water. Heat 


rich milk to the boiling point; half fill the | 


cup with the boiling milk and then add about 
six tablespoonfuls of the hot coffee. Keep 
the coffee hot ina pan of boiling water. The 
success of this drink depends upon the milk 
being rich and hot, and the coffee being 
strong and hot. Any of the roasted cereals, 
which are employed as substitutes for coffee, 
can be made and served in the same manner. 


Cocoa 


IRST heat a quart of milk to the boiling 


point inthe double boiler. Mix in a sauce- 
pan two tablespoonfuls each of breakfast cocoa 
and sugar. Pour on this about six table- 
spoonfuls of hot water; boil for two minutes, 
stirring frequently, and then add to the boil- 
ing-hot milk, and serve. 


Chocolate 


EAT a quart of milk in the double boiler. 
Shave two ounces of plain chocolate and 

put in a saucepan with three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and two of boiling water. Stir over 
a hot fire until smooth and glossy. Add the 


chocolate to the boiling-hot milk; beat with | 


a whisk or egg-beater and serve. 


Food Prepared with Sour Milk 


HE amount of acid in sour and butter 
milk varies with the age of the milk or 
the temperature to which it has been exposed. 
A good general rule is to allow one teaspoon- 
ful of soda to one pint of the sour milk. The 
soda should be dissolved in a tablespoonful 
of cold water and then be stirred into the sour 
milk. If the milk is only mildly sour meas- 
ure the soda scant; if, on the other hand, it 
is very sour, let the teaspoonful of soda be 
generous. 


Graham Bread 


IFT together two cupfuls of white flour, 
three cupfuls and a half of graham flour 
and a heaping teaspoonful of salt. Put intoa 
mixing-bowl] three cupfuls of sour milk, half 
a cupful of molasses and two teaspoonfuls of 
soda, dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of water. 
Stir well, then beat in the flour mixture. 
Beat the batter vigorously. Pour into well- 
buttered pans. This will make two loaves. 
Bake for one hour in a moderate oven. 


Sour or Butter Milk Biscuit 


IFT together one generous quart of flour, 
one heaping teaspoonful each of baking 
powder and salt. Into this mixture rub one 
tablespoonful of lard or butter. Dissolve a 
teaspoonful of soda in three teaspoonfuls of 
cold water, and stir into one pint of sour or 
butter milk. Pour this on the flour, stir toa 
smooth paste, then roll out on the board; cut 
into small cakes and bake for twenty minutes 
in a quick oven. 


Buttermilk Griddle Cakes 


ISSOLVE one teaspoonful of soda in three 

teaspoonfuls of cold water. Stir this 
and one teaspoonful of salt into one pint of 
buttermilk. Add one pint of sifted flour and 
beat well. If the buttermilk is thick meas- 
ure the flour scant; if it is thin let the 
measure be generous. 


Sour Milk Griddle Cakes 


AKE these the same as_ buttermilk 

griddle cakes, but add two tablespoon- 

fuls of melted butter, or a gill of sour cream; 
if cream is used omit a gill of the milk. 


Cottage Cheese 


AKE a pan of milk that has clabbered. 
With a knife cut the curd into squares. 
Put the pan on an asbestos plate or paper pad, 
into a rather cool oven, leaving the door 
open. When the whey and curd separate 
put in a cheesecloth bag and hang where it 
can drain fora few hours. Take the drained 
curd from the bag and beat into it one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of soft 
butter, or, instead of the butter, half a cupful 
of sweet cream. 
is for the curd from four quarts of milk. 


Curds and Cream 


UT a pan of freshly-clabbered milk into 
squares. Place the pan in a rather cool 
oven, leaving the door open. As soon as the 
curd separates into distinct squares take the 
pan from the oven and lift the pieces of curd 
out, being careful not to break them. Let 
them drain on a flat dish, then heap them in a 
serving-dish. Serve with cream. For some 
tastes a little sugar and nutmeg are an ac- 
quisition. Great care must be taken not to 
let the milk get so hot as to toughen the curd. 
So many delicious soups and puddings 
may be made with milk that I regret there 
is not space in this article for a few of them. 
They will have to wait for a future issue. 





NOTE— In the second article of this series, which will 
appear in the next (the June) issue of The Journal, Miss 
Parloa will give some advice to the woman who has no 
fresh meat and no ice in the house, and whose chief supplies 
consist of canned goods—telling what she can do with 
them in the way of appetizing dishes, etc. 


This quantity of seasoning | 





Mac Laren’s 


IMPERIAL 
CHEESE 


fits into every need for lunch that 
must be prepared in a hurry. It 
spreads like butter and can be used 
in dozens of different ways. Ready 
to serve as it comes from the jar. 
Coaxes an appetite and satisfies it. 
A delicious dainty and nourishing 
food in one. No matter how long it 
has stood on your pantry shelf, it 
never loses its @ ightfully individual 
flavor, it never comes hard or dry. 
There’s no cheese so good from every 
point of view — no better “‘ friend in 
need’’ to keep on your pantry-shelf. 
Sold in opal jars. by all grocers, 10c up. 
A. F. MacLAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE 
COMPANY, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario, and Detroit, Michigan 


















THESE SIX 
FLAVORS 


} of Jell-O make an 
} assortment of deli- 
cate, delicious des- 
serts that are not 
only tasty but 
} healthful, and easy 
tuprepare. Adda 
pint of boiling wa- 
ter to a package of Jell-O and set to cool. 


Illustrated Book of Recipes of more elab- 
orate desserts mailed FREE. Address, 


‘The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 

















All 

the richness 

and sweetness of the 

tropical plant is preserved in 

the curing of Mexican Vanilla beans, 
and this richness is distilled from the 


beans into Van Duzer’s Vanilla Ex- 
tract. No purer extract can be made. 


Ask your grocer to give you Van Duger's— tell 
him no other will do. 


VAN DUZER EXTRACT COMPANY 
New York 
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A DELICIOUS 
HOME DESSERT 


Send us the name of your grocer. We will send you free, 
enough Junket tablets to make 2 quarts of the most delicious 
dessert you ever tasted and a booklet of dainty dessert receipts. 
Junket delights everybody. Highest award St. L.ouis Expos'n. 
Chr, Hansen’s Laboratory, Box 2535, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Why I Have No Cakes or Pies on My Table 





OODS rich 
in fat con- 
stantly 


overtax the 
liver, and 
when mixed 
with fruits and 
starches excite 
intestinal in- 
digestion, 
which is fre- 
quently fol- 
+11 lowed by other 
: disorders. 
; Heat lessens 
GRAWN BY HENMETTAS. & s the digesti- 
~ bility of fat by 
causing partial decomposition, liberating free 
fatty acids which are more or less irritating 
to the mucous lining of the digestive tract. 

Fat is required to promote the assimilation 
of the proteids, the muscle-building foods, 
which, in turn, aid in the growth and devel- 
opment of the body, but when these fats are 
heated the work of emulsification is difficult. 
Children and persons whose digestive organs 
are weak cannot easily emulsionize fats, and 
when taken in the form of pie or cake, where 
the ingredients themselves are complex, the 
operation is doubly hard. This is quite suffi- 
cient reason for the condemnation of pastry 
and cakes rich in fatty matter. 

If such foods are unsuited to the delicate 
person they must, naturally, tax the healthy, 
and, sooner or later, diminish the resisting 
power. Acontinual strain, even on the strong- 
est machine, tends to weaken its parts. 











Why Pies and Cakes are Indigestible 


LL of the ingredients from which pies and 
cake are made are wholesome. Sugar, 

in a natural condition, is essential to a perfect 
diet. Fats, as I have stated, are necessary 
to the production of heat and energy, and are 
essential totissue formation. In cold weather 
they are the chief of the fuel foods. Flour 
and fruit are both nutritious and important 
foods, but when fat is rubbed with the flour, 
and fruits and sugar are added, and the whole 
cooked together, the combination is practically 
indigestible. The primary digestion of the 
starch, the normal action of the mouth, is 
greatly interfered with, due, no doubt, to the 
thin film of fat surrounding each starch granule. 
Natural digestion upset at the beginning 
cannot fully complete its work; and the 
imperfectly prepared materials are carried 
along by the peristaltic movement of the 


intestines until they are finally cast from the., 


body as waste. 
We have overtaxed our digestion, used the 
good blood without corresponding returns. 


The fats best adapted to the nutritive - 


processes are cream, butter, cod-liver oil 
and olive oil. 

All complicated dishes, no matter how nu- 
tritious the ingredients from which they are 
made, are worse than useless. 

Butter, when used on bread, and thoroughly 
masticated, served with fruit, raw or carefully 
cooked without sugar, may be used to advan- 
tage. In fact, a good pie substitute for chil- 
dren is made by toasting a slice of bread, 
buttering it lightly, cutting it into dice, and 
heaping over it a layer of sub-acid fresh fruits. 
A dusting of sugar may be added for the 
sugar-raised child. The natural child will 
not ask for it. 


Butter is No Better than Lard for Pastry 


T MAY be seen at once that pastry made 
from oil or butter has no advantage over that 
made from lard except in texture and flavor. 
Butter pastry is certainly more attractive to 
the sight and more pleasant to the cultivated 
palate, but it is no more acceptable to the 
stomach. All pastry and cakes rich in butter 
are bad. 

Fats, in light cereal puddings, or in sauces 
that are not overcooked, are frequently easily 
borne by dyspeptics. These light’ puddings, 
however, must not in any way be confounded 
with pies or cakes. The fats do not become 
so thoroughly entangled with the starch, and 
the fruits and sugar are absent; the mixture 
is less complicated, less dense. 

For these reasons, if for no other, I never 
have pies or cakes on my table. I do not 
care to trifle with my health. It is better, a 
thousand times, to be able, as I am, to work 
sixteen hours a day, than to enjoy, for a few 
moments, the pleasure of the palate and have 
the disorders that follow. 

I am fully convinced that few people know 
the pleasures of good health — what it is to be 
absolutely well and equal to any task from 
the beginning to the end of the year. Then, 
too, a well-nourished body possesses a far 
greater resisting power than one continually 
worn out digesting complicated foods. 

All the products formed by heating fats are 
extremely irritating; this also prohibits the 
use of the frying-pan. 

When fat is sufficiently hot to fry properly 
itis also hot enough to produce irritant acids. 

If the articles to be fried have been dipped 
in egg and breadcrumbs the outside covering 
absorbs and retains more or less. of the heated 
fat, which makes it most difficult of diges- 
tion. The inside creamy portion of a cro- 
quette may be eaten with impunity; the crust 
will upset the best stomach. 


etal 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Foods cooked in a small quantity of fat— 
which is properly sautéing, not frying —are 
more indigestible than those well fried. The 
meeting-line of the cold food and the hot fat 
—a portion of the food not covered with the 
fat — allows the absorption of large quantities 
of fat intothefood. For instance, in sautéing 
a small quantity of cold boiled potatoes half 
a pound of lard is frequently consumed. In 
frying an equal quantity they will not take 
up one-quarter of that amount. 

It can be seen at a glance that such food is 
even worse than pies orcakes. The starch is 
thoroughly enveloped with the fat and made 
hard and horny by the excessive heat. 


I Never Use a Frying-Pan in My House 


HAVE never found it necessary in my own 

housekeeping to use a frying-pan. Cro- 
quette mixture is equally palatable when 
blended with the well-beaten whites of eggs 
and baked in the oven. This is also true of 
codfish balls, potato croquettes, and a thou- 
sand and one things that are generally fried, 
and no one will deny that a planked fish is 
far superior to one fried; besides being more 
wholesome it is certainly more palatable and 
sightly. 

There is another equally important side to 
this question—the time and strength of the 
housewife. Bread and butter are always at 
hand; raw fruits require no preparation, they 
have not been made indigestible by pass- 
ing through the hands of the cook. Sugar, if 
it is used, is easily procured. A pie or cake 
is a complicated mixture, requiring time and 
labor that might be spent to better advantage. 

The ordinary crackers, that can be pur- 
chased at any grocery store, are easily 
converted into attractive sweets to take the 
place of cakes. Spread over them a small 
amount of jelly or chopped nuts; cover with a 
meringue, and dry or brown in the oven. 

A Dutch apple cake, an apple pudding, 
peach pudding, peach cakes, shortcakes of 
various kinds, made from ordinary biscuit 
dough or muffin batter, are far better and 
more wholesome, and more easily made than 
the old-fashioned pie. 

During the last twenty years of my house- 
keeping I have not used a pound of lard; nor 
a frying-pan for ten years. It has been a 
great saving of money, time and doctors’ bills. 

Monotony in diet is not conducive to good 
health. Variety is the spice of diet as well as 
the spice of life—another reason for not con- 
tinually having pies and cakes. 


All Fried Foods are Bad for Us 


O REITERATE, all foods that contain, or 

are cooked in, hot fats are bad, notwith- 
standing the false impression, habits, preju- 
dices and narrow theories of those who wish 
to continue in the wrong, simply because they 
like things, or because their parents existed 
for eighty years on these articles of diet. 
Bigotry of this kind prevents all investiga- 
tion and pronounces it useless. 

My own grandparents lived to a ripe old age 
on those same foods, and for this reason alone 
the second and third generations are making 
and building their health and constitutions 
which they should have had handed down as 
a lineal inheritance. 

Let us strengthen, rather than weaken, the 
generations that are to follow! Individual 
tastes and habits enter so largely into the 
training of our children that, unless we take 
great care and exercise much thought in their 
behalf, our own peculiarities are, in them, 
magnified; and this, by-the-way, is not inher- 
itance; it is simply contamination and result 
of training. 

If we could inherit certain conditions from 
our forefathers as easily as many would have 
us believe, health, I am sure, would be our 
first choice; but you will notice that it does 
not follow. 

Just a word to the outdoor laborer. The 
man who works from seven to six in the open 
air may be able to digest pie, but there are 
many better foods from which he could get, 
with no greater outlay of digestive fluids, a 
larger return. It then is a question whether 
even he should overtax constantly his power of 
digestion for so little return. In middle life 
he, too, must pay a penalty, and either indi- 
gestion, rheumatism or gout, or Bright’s 
disease in some of its forms, or uric acid 
conditions, are his closest companions. 

Mince pies are rather more complex than 
fruit pies, on account of containing albumin- 
oids; then, too, they have suet, in addition to 
the fat of the crust, which, when heated, fre- 
quently produces irritating compounds, and, 
in turn, sour stomach. 

These foods first overtax the liver; then, 
by secondary reflex action, the stomach, and 
more or less affect the whole digestive tract. 


Some Substitutes for Pies 


UCH pie fillings as pumpkin custards, 
plain custards, bread custards, apple 
custards, rice flourandine, lemon custards, 
chocolate custards, sweet and white potato 
custards, may all be baked, in individual 
cups or pudding dishes, without crust. 
Pumpkin custard is exceedingly nice when 
baked in a thin biscuit crust. These are all 
palatable and healthful. 
But there are, however, many better and 
more sightly dishes than any of those given 


above: The Bavarian creams; the various 
fruit sponges; muffin batter baked with fruits 
and served with hard sauce; plain apple 
dumplings, either boiled or baked —the crust 


must be plain, without shortening. Flour | 
scalded with water, and patted, rather than | 


rolled out, makes the very nicest of apple- 
dumpling crust. 

Cornstarch and gelatine, for those who like 
them, may be converted into a dozen different 
puddings, all sightly and palatable. 

Then, during the entire year, we have fresh 
fruit: In the surnmer, all forms of berries, 
peaches, apples, plums and pears, with the 
‘“ winter ’’ apples, oranges, shaddock, grapes, 
cranberries and barberries for the winter. 

Among ihe heavier desserts, to take the 
place of pies, are the roly-poly puddings, with 
their variety of fruits, and the tiny cup pud- 
dings made from muffin batter, with cherries 
or peaches or apples. 

Prune bread pudding, apple bread pud- 
ding, canned peach bread pudding, are all 
made atter the same rule. Cover the bottom 
of a pie-dish to the thickness of about two 
inches with fruit; stone the prunes, cut the 
apples or peaches into slices; cover with a 
thick layer of dried and rolled breadcrumbs; 
beat one egg without separating it, add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and beat again; add 
two-thirds of a cupful of milk, pour this over 
the fruit, and bake in a moderate oven until 


the custard is set. Serve this warm, with . 


either cream or milk, or a sauce made of 
butter and sugar, or an ordinary lemon sauce. 
To give variety take two eggs, separate them 
and make the whites into a meringue, and put 
this over the pudding after it has finished 
baking; return to the oven and brown on top. 
These desserts are inexpensive and much 
more quickly made than complicated pies. 


How to Make Dutch Apple Cake 


by pede gett two eggs, beat the yolks, and 
add one cupful of milk. Sift two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder with a cupful and 
a quarter of flour; add this to the milk and 
egg, beat thoroughly, and fold in the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs; pour intoa shallow 
pan, cover the top with quarters of apples or 
halves of peaches, or any small fruit in 
season; dust thickly with four tablespoonfuls 
of granulated sugar, and bake in a quick oven 
for twenty minutes. Use enough fruit to 
make the cake palatable and cook sufficiently 
long to make the large fruit tender. Serve 
this hot, either with butter and sugar or with 
milk or cream. 


“General Satisfaction” 


OVER the bottom of a pie-dish with stale 
cake; put over the top a layer of pre- 
serves or jelly; separate two eggs and beat 
the yolks; add two-thirds of a cupful of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and pour this 
over the cake and preserves; let it stand for 
five minutes, and bake in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes until set. Beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff froth, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, and beat again; 
spread this over the top of the pie, dust 
thickly with sugar, and brown in the oven. 
This may be served warm or cold and 
without sauce. 


Roly-Poly 


O ONE pint of flour add two level tea- 
spoonfuls - of baking-powder, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and sift threetimes. Add 
sufficient milk— about one cupful and a half 
—to moisten; knead the dough quickly, roll 
into a thin sheet, sprinkle lightly with gran- 
ulated sugar, dust thickly with chopped 
apples and half a cupful of clean currants or 
chopped raisins, and a slight dusting of cin- 
namon; roll quickly; put into a baking-pan, 
brush with milk, and bake in a moderately 
quick oven for half an hour. Be sure that 
the pudding is done to the very centre. 
Don’t have the rolls too thick. Serve hot, 
with lemon sauce. This roll may be cut 
into biscuits, which should be turned on 
their ends, baked, and served hot, with sauce. 


Some Cake Substitutes 


HESE are fewer in number, but we have 

at the very head of the list a few attract- 

ive cakes without butter, such as angels’ food, 

sunshine cake, sponge cake, molasses sponge 

cake, lady-fingers, macaroons, kisses, almond 
cake and cocoa cakes. 

Marguerites are made in an endless variety 
of ways: one may use the round water 
crackers, or common soda crackers, the long 
flakes or, in fact, any crackers that are not 
salted; cover them with chopped nuts, con- 
served fruits, preserves or jelly. The tops 
are always covered with meringue made from 
the white of egg and sugar, dusted thickly 
with powdered sugar, and then browned 
slightly in the oven. They are palatable 
and sightly. 

The ordinary unfermented, or beaten, 
bread, rolled very thin and cut into squares 
and baked, covered with a mixture of 
chopped nuts, and then meringue, is most 
wholesome. . 





NOTE — Next month (June) Mrs. Rorer will tell in The 
Journal “ How I Cured My Own I1l-Health Through My 
Diet.” In addition to this article she will give some 
recipes for preserving fruits in the sun, and for some des- 
serts that require no eggs. . 
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Beech-Nut 
Products 


The Beech-Nut name 
and trade mark are ap- 
plied to three different 
delicious products — the 
delight of every house- 
wife who has used them 
—the satisfaction of 


every man who has 
tasted them. 


Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon 


is the best known — the best of the 
bacon prepared in the best way 
and packed in air-tight, glass 
jars. Our method of 
slicing makes every 
slice uniform — a great point for house- 
wives. Beech-Nut Bacon can be used 
by itself, but is especially good for 
garnishing birds, mushrooms and 
other dishes. 


Beech-Nut Sliced Beef 


The old name “dried beef ’’ acquires 
a new significance the first time you 
taste Beech-Nut Sliced Beef. It is 
cured in a way that preserves the 
aroma of the beef and its nutritious 
qualities, and is sliced and prepared 
in such an attractive way that served 
alone, or creamed, or prepared in 
other dishes, it is a most excellent 
and delicious breakfast or luncheon 
requisite. 


Beech-Nut ‘Conserves 


We put up in the Beech-Nut way, 
in glass, a number of unusually 
good jams, marmalades and pre- 
serves. Ask especially for Cran- 
berry Sauce, Grape Jam, Orange 

Marmalade or Stuffed 

Dates. Our conserves 
have the taste you usually find only in 
the best home product— full measure 
of sugar, cupful for cupful, and no 
preservative of any kind, 


If you cannot buy Beech-Nut prod- 
ucts at your dealer's, or if you are 
not within reach of any store, we will 
deliver them assorted in any way 
you name, all bacon, all beef, all 
conserves, or mixed, as follows: 
To any express point easi of 
Chicago and north of Richmond, 
charges prepaid, $3.00 per dozen; 
to other points east of Mississippi 
River, $3.50 per dozen; to all 
points west of Mississippi River 
$4.00 per dozen. 


BEECH-NUT 
PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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The Young Mother and Her Child 


Bottle-Fed Babies 


Se 








HEN a mother cannot give her child 
the food intended for it by Nature 
something else must be found as 
near like the natural food as pos- 
sible; after much experimenting it 
has been found that cow’s milk properly 
modified comes as near like mother’s milk as 
it is possible to make any artificial food. It 
contains the essential ingredients of breast 
milk (which few of the proprietary foods do), 
but they are in different proportions, and so the 
milk must be ‘‘ modified’’ or ‘* humanized ’’ 
before it can be given to the baby. 


Look Carefully to the Milk Supply 


T IS better to use milk that comes froma 
herd of healthy cows tiian to use that from 
one cow, because it differs less from day to 
day. Milk sold in glass bottles is by far the 
best to use; that bought in bulk from a 
grocery store should never be used, as it is too 
apt to be full of germs to be suitable fora 
baby. If living inthe country, and the bottled 
milk canuot be obtained, be sure that the barn 
and cows are kept clean, and that the milk is 
cooled immediately after milking. It should 
then be put into clean glass jars and placed 
on ice or kept below 50° Fahrenheit. It 
should stand at least four hours after milking 
before the baby’s food is made up; the pro- 
portion of creamand milk ina quart will then 
be correct ‘according to the formulas I shall 
give here. It should never be dipped into 
for other purposes until the baby’s food is 
prepared. 





How to Prepare the Food 


HE entire quantity for twenty-four hours 

should be prepared at one time. Have 
all the articles needed to prepare the food 
absolutely clean; if possible measure in 
ounces; if not count two tablespoonfuls as 
one ounce. It is better to have a separate 
bottle for each meal, but if one cannot afford 
this the day’s supply may be poured into a 
glass jar or quart milk bottle and kept cov- 
ered until feeding-time, when enough for a 
meal may be poured into the nursing-bottle 
and warmed by standing the bottle in warm 
water until the food is just lukewarm. 


Pasteurized Milk 


N WINTER it is usually not necessary to 
Pasteurize the milk, but from May 1 to 
October 1 it is better to do so, as bacteria 
develop in it much more rapidly during 
warm ‘weather. A regular Pasteurizer may 
be bought for three dollars, but if one does 
not care to go to this expense the bottles of 
modified milk may be placed in a pot of 
cold water, which is then rapidly brought to 
the boiling point; the pot is then removed 
from the stove and the bottles allowed to 
remain in it for twenty minutes, when they 
are taken out and cooled as quickly as pos- 
sible by allowing first warm and then cold 
water to run over the outside of the bottles; 
when quite cold they should be placed on 
ice until mealtime, when they may be heated 
as described above. 
The formulas given below are for the aver- 
age healthy baby, and are called ‘‘ cream’”’ 
or ‘‘ top milk’’ mixtures. 


Foop FOR THE First MONTH. With a 
spoon, or a tiny dipper which comes for this 
purpose, carefully skim off the top six ounces 
from a quart bottle of milk; to this add 
twenty-four ounces of water which has been 
boiled and cooled, and in which has been 
dissolved three teaspoonfuls of granulated 
or six of milk sugar; next add a pinch of 
bicarbonate of soda and a small pinch of salt; 
mix this all thoroughly, and pour enough for 
each feeding into ten separate bottles. Then 
cork the bottles firmly with cotton and either 
Pasteurize the milk or stand it on the ice. 


FoR THE SECOND MonTH. Skim off six 
ounces of cream, then pour off three ounces 
of milk; add twenty-four ounces of water 
and the same amount of sugar, salt and soda 
as above; mix and bottle. 


FOR THE THIRD AND FouRTH MONTHS. 
Cream, six ounces; milk, six ounces; water, 
twelve ounces; barley or oatmeal gruel, 
twelve ounces; sugar, salt and soda as usual. 


FOR THE FIFTH AND SIXTH MONTHS. Six 
ounces of cream, nine ounces of milk, twenty- 
four ounces of barley or oatmeal gruel, and 
the usual sugar, salt and soda. 


SEVENTH, EIGHTH AND NINTH MONTHS. 
Six ounces of cream, fifteen ounces of milk, 
twenty-one ounces of gruel; sugar, salt and 
soda as usual. 


TENTH, ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 
MONTHS. Stir up the entire bottle of milk 
and use the whole quart; add to this eighteen 
ounces of gruel, three teaspoonfuls of sugar 
and a pinch of soda and salt. 

The milk should now be gradually made 
stronger until all the gruel is left out and 
the baby is taking plain milk; many babies 
will be able to do this by the time they are 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 
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one year old, but others not before the eight- 
eenth month. 

The ‘‘cream’’ spoken of here is simply 
that which will rise on top of a quart bottle 
of milk, not that which can be bought sep- 
arately. 

Sometimes when a baby cannot take cream 
or top milk he will be able to digest whole 
milk or that in which the cream and milk are 
well mixed together and then diluted. Here 
are 2 set of such formulas: 


Plain Milk Formulas 


Ae the entire quart of bottled milk out 
into a clean pitcher and then back into 
the bottle several times, thus thoroughly 
mixing the milk; then take: 


” 


For THE First MONTH. Six ounces of 
milk, twenty-four ounces of barley-water, half 
a tablespoonful of granulated or one of milk 
sugar, a pinch of bicarbonate of soda; mix 
all well together and pour the proper number 
of ounces into, separate bottles, and either 
Pasteurize or place on ice. 


For THE SECOND MONTH. Nine ounces 
of milk, twenty-one ounces of barley-water, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, and a pinch of 
soda. 


For THE THIRD AND FOURTH MONTHS. 
Fourteen ounces of milk, twenty-ove ounces 
of barley-water, sugar and soda as above. 


For THE FIFTH AND SIXTH MONTHS. 
Twenty ounces of milk, twenty ounces of 
barley-water, sugar and soda as above. 


SEVENTH, EIGHTH AND NINTH MONTHS. 
Twenty-four ounces of milk, sixteen ounces 
of barley-water, sugar and soda as usual. 


TENTH, ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 
Montus. Thirty-two ounces of milk, eight 
ounces of barley-water, sugar and soda as 
usual. 

The ‘‘time-table’’ given below tells the 
quantity of food and intervals of feeding 
for the average healthy baby. Norulecan be 
given which will suit every baby. If more 
or less food is required for any particular 
case divide or multiply the different ingredi- 
ents, but keep the proportion the same as in 
above formulas. 


Time-Table for Feeding During the First Year 





| Number of 








| Number of | 
meals dur- Interval night Amount | amount 
AG | ing day. | between meals of | OF 
GE 6 or 7 A.M. meals by (9 or 10 P.M. one | 24 hours 
| to day. to meal. | _ 
9 or 10 P.M. 60r 7 A.M. 

. -| | _ | ——_____ 

One | 8 2 2 1%-3 | 15-30 
Month hours meals | ounces | ounces 
Two "7 2% 1 | 2%-4 | 20-32 
Months | hours meal | ounces | ounces 
Band4, 4 > F's | 3%-5 |24%-35 
Months hours meal- | ounces | ounces 
Band6| 4 3 o «| 46 | 24-36 
Months | hours ounces | ounces 
7,8,9 | 3 0 | 67 |36-42 
Months hours | ounces | ounces 
« | -_ — _ a _ _ | ae ome ———— 
10,1112 5 3% 9 «| 89 | 30-45 
Months | hours | ounces ounces 


Barley and Oatmeal Gruels from the Flour 


AKE one teaspoonful of the barley-flour, 
or two of oatmeal, and mix into a smooth 
paste with a little cold water; now stir this 
into one pint of boiling water and boil for 
fifteen minutes; add a pinch of salt and 
enough water to make up the pint (for some 
will have boiled away); then strain and add 
to milk and other ingredients mentioned. 
Use oatmeal for constipated babies, other- 
wise use barley. 

If the flours cannot be obtained use the 
grains. Take two tablespoonfuls of the 
barley or three of oatmeal grain; soak in cold 
water over night; the next morning pour off 
this water and add one quart of fresh water 
and a pinch of salt, and boil steadily for 
four hours down to one pint, adding water as 
it boils away so that a pint will be obtained 
at the end of the time; then strain through 
muslin or a fine sieve. Gruels must be made 
fresh every day. 

When a child gains steadily in weight, has 
smooth, yellow movements, and does not 
vomit, then he is doing well and the food is 
agreeing with him. If he vomits directly 
after a meal give him less food at a time, 
and if this does not help him increase the 
length of intervals between meals. Should 
he vomit sour masses some time after feeding 
the food contains too much cream or fat for 
this especial child, and it would be well to 
try the plain milk mixtures. If the baby has 
curds in his movements and much colic the 
food is probably too strong; use a weaker 
formula, or add one or two extra ounces of 


water or barley-water to the present formula. 
If he has a sharp attack of vomiting, with 
diarrhoea, stop all milk at once and give 
barley-water, a dose of castor-oil, and send for 
a doctor. In very warm weather it is a good 
plan to pour out an ounce or two of the food 
and use water or barley-water to make up 
the amount. If the child is very much con- 
stipated add one or two teaspoonfuls of one 
of the reliable patent foods that contain malt 
sugar to each bottle of milk and oatmeal 
gruel, and leave out the other sugar. 


Care of Bottles and Nipples 


LAIN, round bottles with ounces marked 
on them are best. Have as many bottles 
as the child takes meals in twenty-four hours, 
and one or two extra ones in case of break- 
age. If the child leaves any food throw it 
away —do not warm it over—then at once 
rinse the bottle and let it stand full of cold 
water in which is a pinch of bicarbonate of 
soda or borax. Just before making up the 
food for the day thoroughly wash in hot 
soapsuds and water all the bottles that have 
collected, using a bottle-brush and carefully 
rinsing them; then boil them for twenty 
minutes, when they will be ready to fill with 
the food. 

Use plain black rubber nipples; after each 
meal rinse them out at once in cold water and 
let them stand in a covered cup filled with 
boric acid solution (one teaspoonful to a pint 


of cold water), or water to which a pinch of 
borax has been added; once each day turn | 


them inside out and scrub them with hot 
water and soapsuds; then rinse in cold water. 
It is well to have two nipples in use, taking 
first one and then the other. The hole in 
the nipple should be made with a rather 
coarse needle, heated red hot, and just large 
enough for the milk to drop rapidly through 
when the bottle of food is inverted; it should 
never be large enough to allow the milk to 
run through in a stream. 


Questions and Answers on the Proper 
Management of Breast-Fed Babies 


A TROUBLED MOTHER writes: ‘‘I am try- 
ing very hard to nurse my three-months-old 
baby, but he does not seem to like the breast; 
he will take it for a moment or two and then 
turn away and cry as if disgusted; he has 
done this only for the last two weeks, but has 
lost nearly a pound in that time. He sleeps 
poorly, and cries and frets most of the time. 
I eat and live the same life I have since he 
was born, and cannot understand why he 
should act so queerly. As he is my first 
baby I am very anxious about him.’’ 

From what you write I should judge that 
your supply of milk is failing and that the 
baby exhausts all you have in a very short 
time, and finding that he cannot get more 
turns away from it and cries from hunger. 
The way you can surely tell whether or not 
this is the trouble is to weigh him just be- 
fore you nurse him, then let him take all he 
can and weigh him directly afterward; if 
he gains only two ounces or less you have not 
enough milk to satisfy him and should give 
him a bottle of modified milk at every other 
feeding-time. If you cannot increase your 
supply of milk by drinking gruels made of 
cornmeal and oatmeal, taking plenty of milk 
and cocoa, then it would be wiser to wean 
him and put him altogether on modified milk, 
but try first every possible way to keep and 
increase your own milk. 


Mrs. G. R.J. says she has a very ‘“‘nervous”’ 
baby five months old. The child has aiways 
been breast-fed and sleeps with her mother at 
night, ‘‘ insisting on nursing nearly all night 
long. If the breast is taken away she 
screams. She has a great deal of colic, often 
vomits, and has bad movements.’’ The 
mother says she is very nervous herself and 
thinks the baby has inherited it from her, so 
needs to be soothed with the breast all night. 

This is just where this mother makes her 
mistake. If the baby has a tendency to nerv- 
ousness it should be conquered at the very 
start in life instead of upsetting her digestion 
and making her a chronic dyspeptic by giving 
in to the child now. It is anything but kind 
to the baby to treat her in this style. The 
child should be nursed at ten Pp. M., placed in 
her crib, and made perfectly comfortable with 
a warm water bag near her if she is cold; she 
must then be let alone and not nursed again 
until six A. M. She will no doubt cry the 
first night or two, but the crying will not be 
nearly so injurious to her as lifelong misery 
from dyspepsia. Until she becomes used to 
this long, unbroken sleep she may be given 
two ounces of hot water ina bottle to comfort 
her a little. The mother’s milk will also 
improve in quality if not constantly drained 
all night. 





TO DOCTOR COOLIDGE’S READERS 
Doctor Coolidge will, at all times, be glad to answer the 
questions of Journal mothers. Where answers are desired 
by mail a stamped and addressed envelope must be inclosed. 





“ESKAYSS 


FOOD 


AND HER 
HISTORY “4: 


** The Andrews Baby 
is known from one end 
of Long Island to the 
other. Every one com- 
ments upon her as the 
most beautiful and best 
proportioned child they 
have ever seen. We 
are justly proud of her 
—thanks to Eskay’s 
Food and an al! wise 
Providence in directing 
me to a doctor who 


knew his business.’’ 
(Extract from Father's Letter.) 


There is nothing but health 
in Eskay’s Food for your 
baby and your neighbor’s. 
Send to-day for a generous 
sample and our splendi 
exclusively mother’s book “ How to 
for fifteen Care for the Baby ”’ — free to 
months. At any address. 
twenty-two 


Etta 
Grace 
Andrews 


She weighed 
only six 
pounds five 
weeks after 
birth, and 
was inacrit 
ical condition. 
Physician ad- 
vised Eskay’s 
Food. The 
improvement 
was imme 
diate. She 
was fed 
Eskay’s Food 


Eskay’s Food is delicious 
months for the convalescent and 
when this wonderfully nutritious and 
picture was easily digested. It is re- 
taken—she tained when all other foods 
weighed fail. Jt nourishes from In- 
thirty-four fancy to Old Age. 


peeame Po 04 SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
hte 429 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


health. 








Eastwood Sandal 


Children’s 


Sizes 3 to 8 






An Ideal 
“Play Shoe” 
for Children 


All the fun and hygienic value of “ going barefoot” 
without the scratches and bruises. 


Eastwood Sandals allow the feet to expand 


naturally and area grateful 
relief to children whose feet have been distorted by ill fitting 
shoes. They relieve and prevent excessive perspiration. 


The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely 
new method of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, 
no wrinkled linings, waxed thread or tacks —just smooth, 
clean, oak tanned leather next to the feet. They are 


“celebrate Nature-Shape Lasts 


celebrate«| 

Shipped to any address in the United States, all charges 
Pp , upon receipt of price as fellows: Children’s sizes 
3to 8, $1.00 per pair; 9 to 11, $1.25; 12 to 2, $1.50. Larger 
sizes are also made for Women and Boys, 3 to 5, §2.00. 
Men's, 6 to 10, $2.50. 


Children’s Shoe Catalogue — This is simply a 
selection from our catalogue of ‘‘ Nature-Shape"’ shoes 
for children. It illustrates all that is best in children's 
footwear and is a criterion of style and value. It con- 
tains many suggestions on the care of children’s feet 
and should be in every home. We send it free. Write 
for it to-day. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co., ai22.Main sty. 


(Established 1858.) 

















Baby’s Summer 
Troubles 


Are prevented if you begin 
early in the season to use 


Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened 


FOOD 


for Babies 


It has mone of the sugary, 
malty, ingredients that fer- 
ment and cause or aggravate 
bowel troubles. It is rich in 
the el ts that ke good 
blood and solid flesh to for- 
tify baby against hot weather. 
Write us to-day for a large FREE sample of 
Im; ial Granum, and we will also send a 
y little doll to be cut out and stuffed 
lor baby and our valuable book “ THE 
CARE OF BABIES” which answers the 
questions which trouble you about baby. 


Jno Carle & Sons, 153 Water St New York 


- Vehicles and Flarness— 











EXCLUSIVELY. our big 190 

is devoted 
to Vehicles and Harness alone. We 
are vehicle specialists, and handle 


the “ of our own fac- 
— anything you 






prices. Write now. 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. (H. C. Phelps, President) 





























Station 276, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ornamental Pattern 


a0 JEWEL 


SHAN 
wit) Gas Ranges |: 
Vrawioe®/( 
ene They have that Quality which guarantees you Durability, 
\ Jf Convenience and low Gas Bills. The genuine, bearing our 
Trade Mark, cost no more than others of inferior grade. Insist on the Trade 
Mark, and if your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 









Broiler 

¢ Oven 
Llevated 
Low Warm- 
ing Closet } 








Six Burner Top 

















“ Cooking by Gas,"’ a valuable booklet telling all about use of Gas for fuel, FREE 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS, Dept. L, DETROIT, CHICAGO 


















Full blue print 
working plans 
and specifica- 
tions complete. 














THIS PLAN CAN BE REVERSED TO SUIT LOCATION 


to superb Colonial dwelling with its modern reception hall opening into 
a large parlor with pretty fireplace, good size dining room with artistic bay 
window effect, up-to-date kitchen arrangement, large pantry and cupboards. 
Three good sized chambers on second floor, with bathroom conveniently arranged 
and accessible from all rooms. Large front porch, 7-foot stoned-up basement, 
first story 9 feet, second story 8% feet. Dining room, parlor and hall finished in 
hard wood, kitchen and bedrooms in Georgia pine. 


Isn’t this 














































































— A Beauty? 
— auty! 
ice Kite sey » 
4A 2 170 MORE HOMES 
- LIKE THIS FOR 25c. 
|| DINING ‘ 
ene td Built Over 300 
aM Li Times 
Complete, Including Plumbing 
PLRLER re 
“+ JOeD Re 
Ba15 OUR BIG BOOK rar 
ess || 
silver egular price 
Te $1.00. Send 9c for postage aren a TPoR. 





if you please. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Arch’ts, 402 Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. "sez" 


Subscribe for “Art and Architecture” published monthly, $1 Year, devoted to artistic 
homes and home furnishing. J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Seba bbes 
right 
with 


Quake 


the 


food for 


all time 


From healthy youth to happy age 




















Ten-Minu‘es’ Study of Notes and Added 
Lines, Including Different Lines on Staff 


ED Star Day!’’ exclaim the children 
enthusiastically, looking with delight 
at the red paper star adorning the top of the 
large staff on the easel. This staff is a frame 
twenty-seven inches square, formed by tack- 
ing together laths. Over this stretch white 
cotton; black braid forms lines and spaces, 
with one short added line between the staves. 
The four values of notes are fastened with 
large black-headed pins to the staves, on line 
and in space, from first line G, Bass clef, 
to top of fifth line G, Treble clef. 





Together the class recite, ‘‘ First line G, 
first space A, second line B, second space C,’’ 
until top of fifth line B, then they waver and 
stop. 

‘Please, what is that little line for?’’ 
inquires practical Louis, indicating the short 
added line. 

‘You see, children, the lines and spaces of 
the Bass clef are filled; to make place for the 
next note we add a line, called first added 
line above Bass clef, and this is for middle C, 
our old friend. To get middle C from the 
Treble we use the same line, and say ‘ first 
added line below the Treble clef, C.’ You 
find the first added line most obliging, and 
helping equally Bass and Treble.’’ 

‘* Can’t you have more lines than just one?’”’ 
queries Mary. 

‘Certainly, two, three, four, five, as you 
need them. These added lines are used both 
above and below on each staff, and the notes 
read in alphabetical order, as they do on the 
lines and in the spaces of the staves. Bear 
this in mind: each added line marks the posi- 
tion for two notes—on and 
above the added line, and on 
and below the added line.’’ 

Removing the large staff I 
disclose the blackboard, and 
upon it two staves connected 
by a brace, with time signa- 
ture, bars, double bars, repeat 
signs, and written: 


To-day new signs used in Music 
you'll see, 
Try to remember and that will 
please me, 
For all can B #, 
Then all will C #. 


The musical reminders are 
read with great glee. 

*“ Notice the two staves { 
are joined by this sign: ], 
called a Brace, which holds to- 
gether, or braces, the staves.’’ 

Touching the sign, Cc, I in- 
quire its meaning. 

“It’s the incomplete circle, 
and means, Count four.’’ 
This is Harriet’s first answer, 
and I smile approval. 
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ORAWN BY EUGENE M. WIREMAN 


Ten-Minute Arm, Hand and Finger Drill 


S I SPREAD the ‘“ Yellow Kitty’’ the 
children mischievously meow, and give 
little purrs. 

** Attention!’’ This class is formed into a 
company of soldiers, each in turn ‘* command- 
ing.’’ The effect of this announcement is 
electrifying — all sitting erect and attentive. 
** Yes, children, you are Captains, having ten 
soldiers, your very own, which must be 
trained to instant obe- 
dience. How do sol- 
diers move when on 
duty?’’ 

**Quick, when the 
order is given,’ 
proudly answers 


Parker, whose father 
is an officer. 
“Exactly. Then 


these ten Captains 
have only todirect their 
own soldiers to be 
quickly obeyed. 
Now, where are the 
soldiers?’’ Laughing 
heartily, the children 
lift both hands, and 
wag their ten fingers 
merrily. 

‘* Resting left elbow 
on table, let hand and 
fingers fall into posi- 
tion. Each one of the 
five soldiers must learn 
to move up and down, independently, and 
always move from the first, or working, joint. 
To show you how I shall move my first 
finger two ways. 

‘* First: Extremely slow, so you can feel 
every bit of lift is from the first joint, when 
raised as high as possible—keep it there 
motionless five counts, then creep down. 

‘Second: I swing the finger up — still — 
swing down. 

‘* These two ways are for practice, and are 
not playing movements. 

‘* Captain Katherine is in command to-day, 
so I shall show you with her finger the right 
way to work up and down.’’ 
Tying a string around the first 
finger I give a quick, though 
gentle, pull, saying, ‘‘ Quickly 
up,’’ and up springs the little 
thumb; with scissors I cut the 
string, saying, ‘‘ Quickly 
down,’’ and the finger falls by 
its own weight. 

This illustration soenchants 
the class that all beg to have 
the finger tied and tried. 

‘*“You must count slowly 
and evenly, but when the 
finger moves up or down it 
must be with a quick start. 
Fingers will now move in 
rotation on time.’’ 

Counting ‘‘ One,’’ ‘‘ Two,’’ 
** Three ’’ — lift. 

*~ One,’*** Fwe,*’ ** Theee* 
—down. Repeat. 

Counting ‘‘ One,’’ ‘‘ Two” 
—lift. ‘‘One,’’ “* Two’’— 
down. Repeat. Up and 
down eight counts. 

‘Captain Katherine will 





“This sign, c, is not 
always used— frequently fig- 
ures take its place, as # means 
to count four quarters evenly. 
The upper figure always tells 
how many to count, the lower figure what kind 
of notes to count. These figures vary, as the 
composer wishes, which means he can write 
music in }, three-quarter, time; 7, two- 
quarter, time, or, instead of quarters, he can 
use eighths, as #, #, #, §, 3, ¥.’’ The chil- 
dren clap all vigorously. 

‘* Now placing the different values of notes, 
one after the other on the staff, makes it diffi- 
cult to know when we have finished counting 
the time indicated at the rl ning, soto 
help us the staff is divided by bars, |, intomeas- 
ures, and just enough notes are put into each 
measure to equal the time signature at the 
beginning of the composition.’’ 

On the board are various times, and the 
children are drilled in count- | ing measures 
and note values. ‘‘ Twobars, ll, are called a 
double bar, and show the end of a musical 
idea.’’ 

Mary seems very restless, and I hardly 
pause before she cries impetuously, as well 
as reproachfully: ‘‘ Oh, Teacher, you skipped 
those little things,’’ indicating the repeat 
sign, :. 

I explain: ‘‘ That means go ‘ back to’ :,a 
sign like it. This sign, :, is used to indi- 
cate the repeating of counting passages, or 
playing sections, in place of reprinting.’’ 





a 
SP oe ee 


a? ague 


Haydn 


set a good example — no pres- 


—=_ sure on the ‘ Kitty,’ fingers 
a always curved —quick start 
up and down of fingers — 

working the finger hinge or 

joint as high as possible. Count aloud 


slowly and steadily.’’ 


Ten Minutes: Guessing Picture Puzzles 


N VARIOUS positions about the room are 
pictures roughly sketched, whose subjects 
suggest some composer studied. The oppor- 
tunity for original work is limitless. Space 
permits giving only a few out of a large col- 
lection. The children gaze in unqualified 
delight at the works of art(?), for, happily, 
they are not critical. 

Indicating the ancient fisherman recalls to 
them that Brook in German is Bach, and 
their pleasure at giving the right solution is 
enhanced when Louis, touching the trunk of 
the tree, shouts, ‘‘ And this is bark, too.’’ 

A stage, with the successful composer bow- 
ing his acknowledgments to a crowded audi- 
ence, while at a side door his discomfited 
rival, valise in hand, makes his exit, readily 
suggests Gluck and the musical war. A 
highly ornate stove-handle does duty for the 
composer of *‘ The Messiah.’’ A lighthouse 
marked 280 feet high, with ‘‘ Den’’ written at 
the top, proves a veritable puzzle for a few 
seconds, but Pauline solves it with a tri- 
umphant “‘ Haydn.”’ 


Fifth Paper 





Mozart 








Mozart’s picture is disclosed at the end of 
the lesson, and amid great applause is unani- 
mously pronounced the masterpiece. 

‘* Think of a little boy, only four, writing 
an old-fashioned dance called a minuet! 

‘*That is what Wolfgang Mozart did. 
Truly a child wonder; when but three, with 
his tiny fingers he struck keys which harmo- 
nized like this,’’ and I play several triads. 
‘* He knew without teaching what many strive 
for all their lives, yet never learn. 

‘*Papa Mozart was 
poor, so when Wolfgang 
was eight he said: 
‘Come, little son, you 
and sister Nannerl 
must go with me and 
play before Kings and 
Queens, and earn 
money.’ They played, 
but gained little wealth, 
for the great ones gave 
them watches, rings, 
trinkets which did not 
buy bread, and often 
the family was in need. 


the boy play that fool- 
ish people said, 
*“Pshaw! He plays 
well because he wears 
amagicring; take that 


ing.’ His father drew 
the ring from his finger, 
and what happened ?’’ 

The children exclaim, *‘ He couldn’t play,’’ 
but recollecting there is only magic in fingers, 
not rings, cried, ‘‘ He played the same.”’ 

‘* In the Pope’s Chapel in Rome oncea year 
was sung a beautiful composition. None, 
save the Pope and the singers, ever saw the 
music. After hearing it once Mozart wrote 
every note correctly from memory. 

‘* All his life he composed the most charm- 
ing melodies, and his operas are among the 
greatest written. Three you must remember: 
‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘ The Marriage of Figaro,’ 
and ‘ The Magic Flute.’ Later I shall tell 
you their stories and show you many pictures. 

‘Mozart, when very young, played for 
Gliick’s pupil, Marie Antoinette. As he 
crossed the marble floor he fell. The Princess 
lifted him to her lap, and the grateful little 
fellow, throwing his arms about her neck, 
whispered: ‘When I’m a man I'll marry 
you.’ He did marry, but not the beautiful 
Princess, but a poor girl whom he tenderly 
loved. They were very happy till misfortune 
came, and Mozart died when but thirty-three. 
There was no money for his funeral expenses, 
so one of the world’s greatest musicians was 
buried in the Potter’s Field.’’ 

The maid gives to each child a glass half- 
filled with water, and in it a penny bird- 
whistle, at which they look in astonishment. 
‘Children, in the opera of ‘The Magic 
Flute’ there is a very clever servant named 
Papagena, who is the happy owner of a set of 
magic bells. On these he plays such an 
enchanting melody: 
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that all who hear it do his bidding, and he 
always succeeds in his undertakings. At the 
piano I shall play the melody, and all you 
little Papagenas will accompany me with 
your ‘ magic flutes.’ ’’ 

The children’s delight is inexpressible, and 
it ineffaceably stamps upon their memories 


‘““The Magic 
Ma 
TS} 


Flute.’’ 
The last 
Mozart (Pronounced Motesart) 


puzzle pic- 
ture is now 
shown, and 
received with 
enthusiasm: 
“Class! 
When the sun 
is shining, 
and you darken a room, what often strays 
through some little opening ?’’ 
‘* Sunbeams,’’ they answer. 
‘““Yes, and these are often 
called ‘ Motes.’ Your cooky is a 
heart: The chocolate dots upon 
it mean the sun’s motes, and 
both together represent, in spite 
of many trials, the sweetest, 
sunniest of all musicicns — Mozart.’’ 








NOTE —The sixth paper in this successful series will 
appear in the next (the June) issue of The Journal. 


** So wonderfully did | 


off and he can do noth- | 





| Length, 5 ft. 
Width, 4 ft. 9 in. 


Smallest Grand in the world 


The true grand tone of this instrument attracted 
general attention and favorable comment at the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis. 

Laminated rim and improved grand scale among its 
exclusive features. Artistic case. 

Its small compass makes it particularly desirable in 
the average home or small apartment. 


lingtoi 
non Pianos 


Every part of the mechanism, including 

the minutest detail, is made in our factory. 

In the vital qualities that insure /ife to a 

piano, an Ellington is unsurpassed. Its tone 
is pure, brilliant, sympathetic. 





Catalogue showing many beautiful styles from $400 
| to $600, Grand and Upright, sent free on request. 


| If no dealer near you has the Ellington, we will ship you 
any style, freight prepaid, with the understanding, that 
if not as represented we will pay cartage and return 
freights. Time payments acceptable. Write us. 


D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


REPRESENTED IN ALL THE LARGE CITIES. 





Like a great picture, appealing to 
every one by its quality of human 
the Packard tone 


charms at once 


and always. 


interest, 


A distinctive piano, 
insuring the pure cultivation of the 


child’s ear and very rare pleasure to 


those who have learned how to listen, 


Catalogue and full 
information on request. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Fort WayNE, IND. 











LYON & HEALY’S 


PIANO 


OFFER .,.... 


FOUR NEW PLANS 


by which you can purchase a 
fine new upright piano. 





and other styles at higher 
prices, including the Steinway, 
Weber, Hazelton, Krakauer 
and other famous makes. Let 
us send you a copy of 


OUR NEW PIANO BOOK 


printed in colors, which contains prices and illustrations of 
20 different makes of pianos; photographs of the great com- 
posers; pictures of great piano factories; and our four new 
plans of selling pianos for cash or on small monthly payments. 


LYON & HEALY, 71 Adams Street, Chicago 





New Upright Piano, $125. 














cent Set Souvenir Post Cards of Beautiful Art 
Subjects, Celebrities and Statesmen. Reproductions from 
Paintings, American and Foreign Views in the Famous 
and our jw aad age a CATALOGUE. For intro- 
duction ONLY ONE set to EACH person. 


POS 
CARDS «288... 10 CENTS 


DING INVITATIONS ori tteg°s sa en: 


-— Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
00 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, w Wedding Etiquette,”” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 


“ROTOGRAPH” SERIES 
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Brighten Up Your Home 


With 


LACQUERET 


It Will Quickly Give Old Furniture, Floors and Woodwork a Finish and 
Brilliancy Equal to New—Anyone Can Apply It 





OU will be surprised to see 

how you can brighten up your 
old furniture, and make it look like 
new goods from the store. Lac- 
queret removes all scratches and 
other marks of age and wear and 
gives new life and lustre to every- 
thing made of wood. 

















Makes Old Furniture Look Just Like New 





Lacqueret will not settle and 
leave a thick muddy deposit at 
the bottom of the can, conse- 
quently it does not show 
brush marks or laps, but gives 
a perfectly smooth and even 








Gives a Brilliancy Equal to Piano Finish 





























finish. 
se . Quarts, pints and half pints put up in Toy 
Lacqueret is made only by House ‘‘Cut Out’’ Cartons like above. Demand It is positively the best floor 
Standard Varnish Works, the this package and accept no substitute. Larger ee Pp y 
? i packages are put up in square sealed cans only. finish made. 
largest varnish makers in the 
world, at [gL an- : aad : 
é ~ id Hinin. ong +“ Lacqueret is transparent, non- It dries in a night and 
ufactur f : xe : i ; 
ne on he eo fading, brilliant and durable. It is wears like rawhide. 
nited States. : ; 
— superior to anything on the market 
It is sold in convenient pack- for refinishing woodwork and 
ages ready for use, in Light Oak, giving it a brilliancy which is abso- — 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Cherry, lutely equal to new. ej 
Walnut, Rosewood, Rich Red, Lacqueret is being used in thou- 
~ “ec 9” ° . 
Moss-Green and “Clear. sands of American homes and is 
Quarts, pints and half pints giving universal satisfaction. If 
are put up in our patent Toy you want to brighten up your home 
House Carton. at small expense, use Lacqueret. 
Lacqueret is for sale by all dealers. 
Ask your dealer or drop us a postal, for color 
card and instructive booklet, ‘*‘ The Dainty 
Decorator,’? which is full of useful hints for 





home decoration. Or, send 1o cents for sample 
can, stating color wanted, which will be for- 
warded at once by mail, prepaid. Address 





STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
LACQUERET DEPT. I-33 
New York Chicago London, England 
Or Canadian Branch : 


INTERNATIONAL VARNISH CO., Ltd. 


Lacqueret Dept. I-33 
WRITE NEAREST OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 





Positively Best Floor Finish on the Market Livens Up Any Kind of Woodwork 
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In the preparation of our Preserves, Jams 
and Jeilies, we used, during the year 1904 
upwards of two million (2,000,000) pounds 
granulated sugar. . . , ; ° P 





The name of. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 


upon any package o 
is a guarantee that 
the best that 
cleanliness caf’ produce 


food products 
¢ contents are 
kill, care and 


Blue Label Tomato K 


CURTi¢e. BROTHERS 


EL 
wt 


Ler? 


Our factosy is always open for ihspection 








and visitoNaare made welcome 
Our illustrated 

booklet of Origi- 

} nal Recipes tells 

of us and our 

products and will 

be sent free 

upon application. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


— 
rd O. Lovers 
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Should Send For 
Book About 


Teco Pottery 


Its classic design, velvety glossless glaze, 
and soft moss green, crystalline color, cele- 
brated for the richness of its tones, have 
won for it an enviable place among the 
world's art wares. 


This Handsome Vase $3.00 


The handsome vase illustrated below is a 
great favorite. 4% inches high, soft, crys- 
talline, moss green color, Sent by express 
prepaid upon receipt of price, $1.00. 
Sold by Best Dealers 

Book illustrates a great variety of 
designs and quotes prices. It is 
sent on request 

THE GATES POTTERIES 
601 Cham. of Commerce 
Chicago 





















yA 


At 
St. Louis 


ATSURI TEA 


Not sold by grocers, but imported by 
us and sold direct, saving you the re- 
tailer’s profit. 

We sell Matsuri Blend absolutely 
on its merits. 

We send you a pound package for $1, 
express prepaid. If after a fair trial, 
you are dissatisfied, send the remain- 
der back to us at our expense and we 
will refund the dollar without question. 


Send for free illustrated booklet, “‘ Facts About Tea and 
How to Prepare It.’’ 





MATSURI TEA COMPANY 
33 Exchange St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


The Problem of the Breakfast | BarringtoitHall 


REMEMBER, not very long 





ago, having written an article 
on the importance of good, 
substantial breakfasts. That, 
by-the-way, was during the long 
time when I was struggling for health. 
Concentrated nourishment is so thor- 
oughly preached to the sick that they 
wear themselves out eating, feeding, 
fairly stuffing, forgetting that every 
ounce of blood consumed in the diges- 
tion of unnecessary food is an ounce 
of blood more than wasted — an ounce 
of blood that should have been used 








in the oven, while the coffee is being 
made. Corn-breads take the place of 
cereals. Scald the meal the night be- 
fore to save time in the morning. 


A Baked Apple, a bit of broiled fish, 
with corn-bread and coffee, make an 
exceedingly good breakfast for those 
who need something substantial 

Mush-bread takes the place of both 
meat and bread, but then this is also 
true of cereals served with milk; they 
have meat value. 

In the winter such dried fruits as 








for the repair of tissues. 

I fully believed, then, that I should be ill without 
breakfast, and, without investigating, I simply told 
my pupils that they must have, first, a fruit, then 
a well-cooked cereal, then eggs, or a light meat, 
with some form of hot bread and coffee. As I look 
back upon those breakfasts, and the long, dreary 
years in which I ate them, I wonder why my eyes 
were not opened before. 

After careful study of the physiology of the 
human being, and its requirements under certain 
influences and conditions, a man either soon be- 
comes his own physician or a fool. 

We can, with care, keep ourselves well and 
periorm the necessary labors without fatigue. Of 
course, what is one man’s meat is another’s poison, 
but I have stated here that each man is his own 
physician if he has studied himself and his condi- 
tions carefully. 

I readily understand, in an article on ‘*‘ break- 
fasts,’’ I must, to please the general public, give 
all sorts of hashes and eggs, and, to some, perhaps 
steak or chops, but I must say that meat finds 
no place ona well-regulated breakfast-table. Even 
the most robust laborer does not require a dinner at 
the beginning of the day. 


Fruits and Well-Cooked Cereals should form the 
base of every good breakfast, but cereals are rarely 
ever well cooked; and if they are cooked any length 
of time they are stirred and beaten to a sticky and 
pasty mass. All cereal foods require the most 
careful attention at the beginning of the cooking. 
Sprinkle the dry material in rapidly boiling water; 
do not stir, and do not add the cereal sufficiently 
fast as to stop the boiling. 

Do this in the upper part of a double boiler; let 
the cereal boil rapidly for five or ten minutes and 
then sink the boiler down into the under portion 
that is partly filled with boiling water, and boil 
continuously for one hour. Starch granules, espe- 
cially in the cereal grains, are not readily ruptured; 
a twenty minutes’ cooking is not long enough to 
make them wholesome. 

Personally, I do not use cereals. This does not 
say, however, that they are not valuable food for 
other people, but to my conditions they are un- 
suited; hence I never eat them. For the growing 
boy and girl, for the outdoor laborer, and for the 
man who has a long walk, even if part of the day 
is spent indoors, well-cooked oats is an excellent 
food. Cornmeal remains longer in the 
stomach than wheat foods, but in the end is more 
thoroughly absorbed. Indigestion that arises from 
cereal foods is largely due to the method of cooking 
and eating. 

Griddle-cakes contain admirable and nutritious 
materials, but they are cooked so short a time that 
the centre is filled with unruptured starch grains, 
which makes them very indigestible. Put the same 
batter into muffin-cups and bake them carefully for 
thirty minutes and they are wholesome and good. 

It must be remembered that the first step toward 
the digestion of starches is the cooking. 


mush 


Where a Hard-Coal Fire is Used in the kitchen it 
is wise to keep the double boiler on the stove over 
night. A double boiler removes the necessity of 
stirring, and stirring makes the breakfast food 
pasty and sticky. ‘The kettle, of course, should be 
covered closely during the entire cooking. 

Where soft coal, wood or gas is used for cooking 
purposes, put the oatmeal over and let it cook 
slowly during the supper hour; then stand it aside 
where it will quickly cool, and, next morning, 
simply reheat it by sinking the upper boiler down 
into the boiling water and cooking continuously for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 


How to Serve Cereals. It may be wise to adda 
word regarding the serving of cereals. Oatmeal 
and cornmeal are rich in fat, hence are more whole- 
some and less palatable when served with milk. 
Wheat, being deficient in fat, is more nutritious 
when served with cream. 

It must be borne in mind that cream and milk are 
not identical. While they both come from the same 
mixture, when separated from each other they are 
widely different. Cream contains very little nitro- 
gen, or sugar, or mineral matter; it is simply rich 
in fat, while milk contains the muscle and tissue- 
building foods, mineral matter and sugar. 

If one is obliged to prepare a breakfast quickly 
the cooking of the oatmeal the day before saves a 
deal of time and trouble. It can be turned out at 
once; then, with fresh fruits and bread and butter 
and a cup of coffee, the breakfast is complete. 
Fifteen minutes will be quite sufficient time for the 
preparation of the whole meal. 

Such a delicate breakfast food as farina is easily 
cooked in twenty minutes, during which time the 
table may be set, the coffee made and the breakfast 
completed. Even eggs may be cooked or a chop 
may be broiled in the same time, providing a little 
thought is given to the arrangement. 

In the summer boiled rice makes an excellent 
breakfast food. If well washed the night before, 
and allowed to remain in water over night, it will 
cook in ten minutes. It may be drained, and dried 


ORAWN BY ANNAS. HICKS 


figs, dates and prunes may be soaked 
over night and cooked carefully for an hour, and 
will, when served with a cereal, give one of the 
most sustaining breakfasts. 

3aked bananas, baked apples, in fact, any of the 
sub-acid fruits, are best with cereals. 

When you take an orange, or grapefruit, follow 
it with either eggs, boiled, shirred, in an omelet or 
scrambled, and perhaps a piece of broiled bacon; or, 
at another time, a broiled chop, or a mince of some 
kind; do not follow these acid fruits with cereals; 
they are apt to provoke indigestion and keep one 
uncomfortable during the entire early part of the 
day, which should be one’s best working-hours, 


Coffee is Better than Cocoa or Tea. If made 
properly and served at once, in moderate quantity, 
one may drink coffee for years without injury to 
health. It is the excesses that rob us of continued 
pleasures. One cup of coffee is the limit given the 
Spaniard in his own country; and still we call 
Spain a coffee-drinking nation. 

Upon close investigation it is found that the 
Americans are the greatest coffee-drinkers in the 
world. It is not an unusual thing in this country 
for a person to drink two, and sometimes three, 


cups of coffee for breakfast, take it for dinner or | 


luncheon, and again at night. Under such circum- 
stances the coffee-drinking life is short, and we must 
give up one of our most attractive beverages. 


Muffins and Gems, made from either white flour, 
whole wheat, corn, rye, or a mixture of all or part 
of these, make exceedingly good breakfast foods. 
In small cups, heated while the batter is being 
made, they will bake easily in twenty minutes. 

If potatoes must form a portion of this meal 
warm them over in milk, or chop them fine, mix 
them with cream sauce and brown them in the 
oven. Make the cream sauce and chop the pota- 
toes the night before; mix them in the morning; 
put them into a shallow baking-dish and in the 
oven as soon as it is hot. Slow cooking is prefer- 
able, and to be sightly they should be browned on 
the surface. A little grated cheese sprinkled over 
the top, or mixed with the potatoes, gives the dish 
meat value. ’ 


In the Warm Weather the various vegetables may 
take the place of meat—not that they have meat 
value, but one does not need much meat in summer. 

A broiled tomato, served on toast; carefully- 
cooked eggplant; a corn pudding, green corn 
muffins, are all pleasing to the palate, and some of 
them have meat value. 

A well-baked apple, with cream, daintily-made 
toast and a cup of coffee are quite sufficient for 
the average indoor worker, especially if he has 
luncheon at noon. 


1 Do Not Advocate the Use of Meats more than 
once a day, and do not always feel it necessary to 
supply their place with dishes containing meat value. 

Americans have for several years gone ‘‘ nitrogen 
mad,’”’ both in feeding cattle and human beings. 
Diseases to both must follow. 

The sustaining power of oatmeal is far greater 
than that of meat, and this is also true of cornmeal 
and well-cooked wheat. 

The Indian, on his chase, does not find it neces- 
sary to take meat in the morning. His well-baked 
corn-cake answers every purpose. 

In arranging a breakfast for a family consisting 
of adults and children it is well to have fruit, a 
cereal, milk and coffee. Have the milk with the 
cereal for the children; then follow with fruit. 
Have the fruit first, perhaps, for the adult; the 
cereal to follow. 


Scientists Never Tire of Writing about the best 
time to eat fruit. The old saying that ‘* Fruit is 
gold in the morning, silver at noon and lead at 
night” is practically true. The fashion of eating 
it the first thing in the morning, on an empty 
stomach, is comparatively new and cannot be in- 
dulged in by every person without serious results. 
No doubt the man who takes a stimulant to create 
an appetite would be far better off if he took half a 
grapefruit, or the juice of two oranges, but this is 
only the choice of two evils. Be caretul how you 
put fruit into the stomach early in the morning. 

Half a glass of water is a good tonic and should 
be taken half an hour before breakfast ; then some 
sub-acid fruit— like prunes, well-chopped dates, 
steamed figs, baked bananas —half an orange, or 
baked apples, are first to be chosen. A _ large 
quantity of acid fruit is not to be recommended. 


In the Winter, Cornmeal Mush, carefully fried and 
served plain or with a little syrup, has meat value 
and is palatable. This is an admirable diet for 
the outdoor worker. A little mince of beef, or 
chicken on toast, added to this, makes a hearty 
meal, one that can be depended upon for several 
hours. 

The woodchopper and other workers exposed to 
severe winters will find baked beans, buckwheat 
cakes and broiled bacon much better fitted to his 
situation than lean meat and cereals. 
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Barrington tall 
The St eel-Cut 


Coffee 


fw. 
6 SteelCut 
Coffee 


We are so certain it will please you 
that we offer a 


SAMPLE CAN FREE 


SEE COUPON 
(Possibly your nearest grocer handles it now.) 

Barrington Hall is a rich, well-matured, well-blended 
Mocha ancl Java prepared for the coffee pot by an en- 
tirely new process. It is cut into fine particles of 
uniform size and is freed from the dust and bitter 
tannin-bearing chaff—the only injurious property in 
coffee — always found in coffee ground the oki way. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
** THE SECRET OF GOOD COFFEE” 

It explains why no other coffee can equal Barrington 
Hallin flavor, and why it can be used without ill effect 
by those who find ordinary coffee injures them. One 
pound of Barrington Hall (steel-cut) will make 20 cups 
. more of perfect, full-strength coffee than the same or 
any other brand ground the old way. 

A DELICIOUS COFFEE 
NOT A TASTELESS SUBSTITUTE 

CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall is 
the only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. 

We own the process by patent right ; and roast, steel 
cut, and pack by machinery at our factory in 1 and 2-Ib. 
seale:! tins. There are so-called imitations on the mar- 
ket. Your protection therefore is in asking for and 
receiving only the Original Barriif¥ton Hall Brand. 





CUT OFF THIS COUPON 


or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer's name. 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
216 2d Street N, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me without expense sample can of 
Barrington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in 
consideration I give herewith my grocer'’s name (on 
the margin). 





My own acidress is 





THE ONE PERFECT 
DESSERT JELLY 


S 
AAD Stern & 
Saalberg Co. 


M’f’rs. N. Y. 


YOUR GRO 


Clever 
Booklet Free! 





Welch's Grape Juice 


is the pure juice of the grapes, bottled by us 
right here in the center of the Concord grape 
country of the world. Made originally as 
an unfermented Communion wine, it is also 
used to-day as a beverage and prescribed 
by physicians as a nutrient tonic. 

Housewives will find it invaluable as a 
table beverage. It takes the place of wine, 
and it can be diluted, if desired, because as 
it comes it is in its original strength— 
simply grape juice. 


Highest Award at St. Louis 


Ask your druggist or your grocer for it. It is sold in 
quart or pint bottles. Trial dozen pints $3.00. Express 
paid east of Omaha. Booklet with delicious recipes for 
heverages and desserts made from Welch's Grape 
Juice, free. Sample three-ounce bottle, by mail, 10c. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
Westfield, N. Y. 





Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and unpacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 
2c. stamp for Catalog. 
P.A. STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 
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Every 


Niece and Nephew 
‘ of Uncle Sam 


should be deeply interested in what he has said about 
soda crackers, because they are the one food with which 


all of them are familiar, 


Uncle Sam has given out figures showing that soda 
crackers are richer in nutriment and body-building elements, 
properly proportioned, than any food made from flour. 













































‘This is saying much for common soda crackers, and 

N much more for Uneeda Biscuit, because they are 
\ soda crackers of the best quality. They are baked better 
—more scientifically, They are packed better—-more 
cleanly. The damp, dust and odorproof package retains 
all the goodness and nutriment of the wheat, all the 
freshness of the best’ baking, all the purity of the 
cleanest bakeries. 














Your Uncle Sam has shown what food he thinks 
best for his people. His people have shown that they 
think Uneeda Biscuit the best of that food, nearly 
400,000,000 packages having already been consumed, 














Uneeda Biscuit 


ee 5 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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SUMMERTIME PD O—E—SSE——EEEE——— SS 32 
; } iy WV 
MONEY Hv 
14 to 
| 
| 
lhe 
| E t as b ifr pits ; ¢ sO \ - 
RE you ambitious for a course in some special ral * , , a SN df | sie, \} = 
branch of study next winter, or do you want Se. ; = oe me ‘ee ny SST | T 65 
to take a tripinthe autumn? In either case yt a" lit 
| you will need money to defray expenses. Hence | 
this column of ideas — presented for those who are 
| interested and need funds. 
| 
ty i | $88.80 from a Summer Sewing Class. Finding ‘ 
4 e p¢ | it necessary during the summer to increase my pin- ; 
tt True heating » | money I organized a class in sewing for children. : 


4 | It began the first week in June and continued until 
1} 3} | the second week in August. Hours from nine to 
x< economy. 4 | ten each day. Price, fifty cents each per week. 
i} The first week I had ten pupils, and by the end of 
. : : : > the second I had twenty-one. The pupils fur- 
(n The home builder discredits s nished everything except the thread, which I 
¢ the best value of his property »% | provided. Hemming, basting, overcasting, etc., 
| were thoroughly taught. I then required the chil- 
x at the very start unless he b¢@ | dren to bring some article from home that needed 
: mending, and taught them how to mend. Sewing | 
4 puts in steam or hot water »4 | on hooks and eyes properly was more troublesome | 
heating # | than anything else. ‘Then little garments were 
§ brought to be made. This added more interest to 


, our sewing class and we spent many happy hours | 
4 b4 | together. The amount I cleared by this was $89, | 
| less twenty cents spent for thread. During the | 

lessons we had interesting talks upon cotton, silk, | 
} RADIATORS BOILERS 


wool, and also learned about the invention of the 
| cotton gin, silkworms, etc. In this way a very 
bring a quicker transaction at profitable and pleasant vacation was spent. 
a higher price in the event of 
sale or lease of the property. @& 


Colorado. 
Meanwhile they produce true heating com- 
fort for the owner, protect the family health, 
>4 reduce his fuel bills, require no repairs, are P44 
dustless, simpler to run than a parior stove, 
“% and they outlast the building. S 
’ Unlike stoves or hot-air furnaces, our Boilers 
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xX 


$60 for Dressing Paper Dolls earned during one 
vacation. I always enjoyed dressing paper dolls, 
and one day it was suggested that I try to sell | 
some. Sample dolls, with three paper dresses and 
hats to correspond, were placed in a neat white | 
box and sent to some of the large shops in the city 
where Ireside. From these samples the first year’s | 


McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


P ‘Ts McDOUGALL KITCHEN CABINET is a unique piece of kitchen furniture. 








\ It takes the place of the kitchen table, and occupies just the same amount of 
, , it} | orders amounted to $60, and larger ones have fol- -. room. Its object is to bring together in one convenient place, every needed thing in 
bq and Radiators are made upon the unit or sec- 5¥4 | lowed since that time. Pennsylvania. $) the kitchen, both utensils and food materials, so that in the preparation of a meal 
j tional plan, so that if the . all that is necessary can be reached without taking a single step. 
4 building is made larger, or K $30 from a Summer Kindergarten. A tired | It has places for pots, kettles and pans; bins for flour, sugar, coffee, tea and 
the rooms altered (65% of all san her sai : Ww sing a s Re sait; cans for spices pepper, etc.; cupboards for dishes, drawers for towels and 
build built) extra 13) mother said to me: ** What a blessing a summer ' y alt ; Pp , pep ; , 
alaings are reous | iindntenste Ad be | t ‘} rr ra -linen; closets for china and glass ; an adjustable bread-board and a drop table leaf 
Zs sections or parts may be i | Sincecgarten would be to our town, whese mothers if desired. Each little detail fas been given the most careful and expert study, and 
readily added or removed. ii | could send their children and feel that they were every part of the cabinet works easily. 
b4 Hence, to buy IDEAL y in safe-keeping for a part of each day.’’ I had | 
H Boilers and AMERICAN 


x Radiators is an investment 
i ~—not an expense, 
: Whether your building is 
ye OLD or new, SMALL or 
large, farm or city, send for 
4 our booklet (free) ‘Heating 
Investments Successful,’’ 


y received a thorough training in kindergarten | Why You Should Have a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet In Your Home 


methods, but never thought that this knowledge | The average woman does not realize how much time and energy she wastes 
could be turned to account at home. However, I every day in walking from cupboard to pantry, from pantry to closet, from closet to 
b4 | thought the matter over, and within a few days table; nor will she realize it until the great convenience of a McDougall Kitchen 
eleven mothers were pledged to send their little Cabinet is provided for her use. 
b4 | ones to me, from nine until eleven o’clock each The McDougall Kitchen Cabinets are designed for both poor and rich. They 
' weekday for six weeks at fifty cents a week. A are within the reach of all, and the greatest number are sold to people of moderate 
x 4 | spare bedroom opening on a cool, shady veranda | means. Send for our handsomely illustrated catalogue, which will be sent to you 
3 AMERICAN RADIATOR (}OMPANY + —— changed ste 7" aieas nes ee. | 5 prepa on ros sano Il Kitchen Cabinet: Id | table dealers only. All of these cabinets bear 
x — ~*~ age child wee chair that was to be loaned ore EL Beccdl, Weleapan Sequsben auite on iepndneenely iliustrated catalogue to-day. 
B Dept. 25. CHICAGO or the season. Excursions were made to the 


“4 
5 4 | woods and groves, and with stories and songs the ( G. P. McDOUGALL & SON, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
hours were happily passed. At the end of six | \ : Lr as 
~ bq | weeks I found that my pin-money amounted to 


nearly $30, having deducted $3 for the cost of mate- 











































































































| 
rial used, and with the money thus earned came 
‘ ae also the summer's happiness because of the morning | 
Extra Weight and Finish $30. | hours spent with those little ones. Michigan. , 
| $289 from Teaching at Home. I returned from ae ae THE WONDERFUL NEW 
Ny e r mM OO r school in the summer and earned money by using of ra 
the education I had received. I rented a type- m 
writer for $3 a month and taught two girl friends Ae Sag her alite Ba 
MATTRESSES 50 stenography and typewriting, charging each one $5 “ — 
. rm a month. Then I found another pupil, to whom 43 i! Baas (BETTER THAN A HOT WATER BAG) = 
Special at —. pF tlre ll ae gag Ran : ; Re ' A fine Para rubber bag of satin-like finish, filled 
| month I secured two more pupils, abe took both aT poo oft valieee eon aawea pom gooey om 
300 exceptionally soft, extra weight and courses for $10 eacha month. Then I purchased _ ait eoalere (about 135° F). SS Aine Can ae 
extia thick Ostermoor Mattresses. Dainti- a long, plain table for their use. This cost me $3, ; “ig : Successfully tested in Europe. Awarded eight 
a a Nae poe e o eae: ont ‘- ; hy Nest't aan foo io j a tay gn Nl a few minutes in boil 
materials. Perfection of Luxury, regular | | come for that month was $35. Next I advertised in lam on nal ! ; c , 
price $30.00each. Being in al of a ~ ~ Oe nee pugs & yt = branches, : $ elcke bas coadiaeth as aut nen ied hot 
to close out quickly we will sacrifice the is. pen “Th ois enn thet t — tuition, 5 enn water bag of equal capacity. Stored heat can be 
x ° gan witha oie turned on instantly. Will not leak, scald or irri- 
entire lot and offer them at the extraor- class of seven for three evenings a week, princi- tate. No danger, He complications, no difficulty. 
dinary bargain price of $18.50 each. pally boys and girls who had not been able to Lasts for years without refilling or renewal of 
attend school regularly. Icontinued ‘‘ my school ” ; eS tte ae ee on open 
for ten months, and cleared above all expenses 1 se : ro ; 
$289. My sister allowed me to use one of the to Hie & eney NEES HF mas eauetastery, 
| empty rooms in her house free of charge. Ohio. One Quart —gives heat 3 hours—$1.50 
Two Quarts — heat 6 hours— $2.00 
| $25 a Month from Shells. For several years I by tne ert + cl = 4 
| have been making shellwork from scallop shells : as 
gathered on the coast. I clean the shells with muri- t Pull, stmnple, fzplet ved ead 
; p tons with each ** Thermalite 
| atic acid and an old brush, and make them, com- bag. 
bined with silks and ribbons, into boxes, baskets 
and various kinds of fancy articles. I can make om yas nae = _" hasn't it pny direct oy > 
Mattresses are all 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet | $25 a month in filling orders for this work. a eee area ae 
4 inches long, in two parts. y | Washington. THE eee Se ee Ss : | 
eet en bere rolled French edges with Over $300 from Sunbonnets. A few years ago 
Weighing 60 pounds each—15 pounds more than it became necessary for me to earn at least a part of 
omer O10 5° ane papa ane we far softer and | | the living for myself and three small children. As 
yg cee cae ate: seme ag al Twills. blue, | | this city is near the mountains and Great Salt 
pink, green, laven er, stripes in linen effect, or blue | Lake I conceived the idea of making sunbonnets 
and white stripe herring bone. | for ladies and children for outing use. The mate- 
: ‘| rials used were common cambric in various colors BO i N Sy phor ‘ 
Price $ 1 8.50 Each combined with Japanese tea-straw. By agreement 
I bought all of my cambric at one store at four _ @ 
We pay all transportation charges. Only while cents and a half a yard. ‘lhe straw cost me five 
they last; first come first served. cents for two boxes of four sheets, and these on the 
the opportunit _to secure same is limited. average would help to make about twenty bonnets. eC r 1] eC r a f O r S 
Terms of sale cash: with order; none sent C.O.D. | It required one yard of cambric for each bonnet, 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY and counting the thread, which cost me forty-five ° . 
$57 Bitesheth 9 " cents a box, you can see that the cost would Maintain the Lowest Temperature 
a saneetesien wa Tok amount to about five cents each. The bonnets While other refrigerators secure a temperature not lower than 52 to 60 degrees 
Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. sold for twenty-five and thirty-five cents each, accord- the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator maintains a constant and uniform tem vature of r 
ing to their size. They were lined and neatly made 38 to 41 degrees Fahrenheit. This is one very good reason why the Bohn Syphon 
and gave universal satisfaction. I sold them by me eg ee with the greatest economy in con- 
SEND US 25 CENTS advertising each week in one of our daily papers, aa reasons and you should . 
Avan dome ti by a - on - — of we Seem — by = 3 a re , ee 
, *, ing out a couple of young girls to show samples ‘ohn Syphon Refrigera- 
me pie cons you prepaid, a | | and take orders. I paid ten and fifteen conte, , wa phe I ce elle os 
Rogers’ Stainfloor Finish, the according to size, for each order taken and deliv- WS GE OF Spee Gass. 
og a en phn ah wy nee mg ered. The first season I sold over 600, with a net , cans y nnened page 
| siture and all Intesler Weed. gain of nearly $130. The second year I hit the | anywhere in the United States if not for sale 
work. Contents of can will one thousand mark, with a profit of over $200, and | ‘your dealer. Returnable at our expense if 
cover 20square feet twocoats, the third and last year I followed the business I did | not fully satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 
Name color wanted: Light fully as well as the second. Utah. 56-Page Catalogue full of valuable infor- 
a gy he Mahogany, mation, with photographic reproductions — 
7 aati $15 from Snap-Shots. Feeling that I needed | , . 
by AINFI 00R Rogers’ Stainfoor Finish so I gave up my position and settled down at | WHITE ENAMEL 
bs makes old floors look new, ome for the summer. But I did not want to dis- | 
‘et banal: tenperte 4 £. = aft Be turb my rainy-day savings for small expenses, so I f REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Dt inted woods; doesn’t obscure the grain like paint; turned to my camera fora little financial help. By | 14 East 6th St., St. Pauli, Minn. 
3 ‘ar more durable than varnish; doesn’t show heel taking photographs of the neighbors’ children, We have extra sizes and build to order 
tt ie kh Bake ion eons wapers 8 anybody their pets and houses, and selling them finished at <a 
Dx - WHEE se Dept. 5 fifteen cents apiece, I cleared $15 before I knew it. | 
eracir anap wears, » Detroit, Mich. New Jersey. 
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'32 Years Selling Direct 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world selling 
to consumers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


t ship anywhere for examination and approval, 
guaranteeing safe delivery You are out nothing if 
,ot satisfied as to style, 
quality and price We 
make 200 styles of 
ehicles and 
65 styles of 






ess 


No. 719. Bike Gear Driving Wayon with 7% in rul)l er tires. 
Price complete $56.00. As good as sells for $30.00 mure. 





No. 327. Canozy Top Surrey. Price complete, $73.00. 
As good as sells for $25.00 more. 


Our large catalogue is FREE. Send for it. 
THE CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Elkhart, Ind. 

















FOR the full enjoyment of 
the bath use the Klean- 
well Sponge. made of pure 
rubber. It keeps the sur- 
face of the body in a per- 
fectly sound and healthy 
condition. Makesthesoa 
lather more freely. 
**Kleanwell”’ 


Sponge 
Massage 


searches the pores, exer- 
cises the skin and produces 
a sense of cleanliness and 
vigor altogether new. Try 
it. The ‘“‘Kleanwell”’ isthe 
only sanitary sponge in 
existence. 


The Tingle Sponge, another 
form of the Kleanwell, has rever- 
sible strap that fits the hand and 
allows the use of either side. 

Price for either sponge, toilet 
size, 50c; bath size, 75c and $1.00. 
For sale by dealers, or by mail. 
Look for the Kleanwell label. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO. 
Bole U. 8. Agents 
84 and 86 Chambers St, New York 














“Mum” 
takes all 
the odor 
out of 
perspiration 


and does it in the right way. 


Doesn't clog the pores, does no harm to body 


or clothes, has no odor of its own but 


chemically 


neutralizes all odors 


of the body 


25C by mail, postpaid, or 
at drug- and department-stores. 


MUM MPG. CO., 1106 Chestnut St., Philade‘phia 

















; SUFFOLK 
SANITARY FLEECE BLANKETS 


to woolen Dinai te eautiful to look at, superior 
nkets in ma: $ 5 indis- 
pensable for immediate pear respects, and indis 


Only Cost $1.50 for Full Size Pair 


> * . 7 

youre white with baby blue or rose pink borders. 

; not found at your dealer’s send us $1.50 with 
©aler's name, and we will send you by prepaid 

express one sample pair. Write to-day. 


FLANOLA MFG. CO. (P. O. Box 3°94), Boston, Mass. 























Announcement of the 


Wanamaker-Century 
Sale 


Before the next issue of The Ladies’ Home Journal is in your hands our 
contract with the publishers will be concluded and the last sets of The Cen- 
tury Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas will be delivered to their subscribers. 


Journal readers who have delayed sending in their orders must 
do so NOW or lose the half-price opportunity that our arrange- 
ment provides. The few remaining sets positively closes this most 
remarkable transaction in the history of American book-selling. 


HE Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas represents twenty-three 

years of continuous labor. It is the product of Prof. William Dwight 

Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., as Editor-in-Chief; that specialist for each 

department of knowledge whose scholarship most entitled him to be 
chosen, and a vast corps of experts most eminently fitted for assistant editors. 
In all nearly five hundred contributors — the greatest array of scholars ever 
engaged in such an enterprise — helped to build up this great work. 

Before them, at all times, was this three-fold aim : 

1.—The compilation of an entirely new work, which should trace all 
existing knowledge to its original sources instead of copying the blunders of 
preceding reference libraries, thus eliminating a vast amount of error which 
had been transmitted through a long chain of previous encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, and works of kindred character. 

2.—The creation of a single work which should comprehend all branches 
of knowledge, answering the needs of everyone —that should not only be 
the greatest dictionary and the best encyclopedia, but also a hand-book of 
history, a gazetteer, a library of biographical and literary reference, a really 
coniplete Atlas of the world, and so on; in fact a library which should sum 
up all existing knowledge in art, science, literature and trade. 

3.—To so place this information that it might be found instantly ; that it 
should not be necessary to hunt through a long article for some small point, 
but that every article should be instantly accessible. Today we do not wish 
to hunt through a long dissertation on the sun to find the description of a 
sun-spot. We wish to turn at once to ‘‘sun-spot.”’ 

The complete work, now issued in its final and perfected form, repre- 
sented an expenditure of more than a million dollars in editorial work, type- 
setting, proof-reading and engraving before a single page was printed. 


The Wanamaker Method Adopted 


P TO five years ago ‘‘The Century’’ was sold on the old-fashioned 
U plan customary with creators of expensive publications, a price being 
required that would admit of profits to general agents, liberal commis- 
sions to canvassers and fair returns to the publishers for the capital 
invested. On this plan several thousand sets were sold to persons to whom 
the expenditure of $120 to $200 for a set of books was not a barrier. 
Knowing from our contact with book buyers in our New York and 
Philadelphia stores that a popular demand for this vast storehouse of facts 
could be created by a considerable reduction in price we induced the pub- 
lishers to place this great work in our hands on terms which would enable us 
to cut the prices in two and have a small margin of profit. To this haif price 
we coupled the Wanamaker club plan of small monthly payments, applied 
the Wanamaker methods of publicity and sale, and the result has been the 
most remarkable in the history of book-selling, upwards of 75,000 sets having 
passed through our hands to ‘‘Century’’ purchasers throughout the United 
States and Canada in five years, at a saving to them of about five million dollars. 
Hardly a village of 1,000 or more inhabitants in the United States or 
Canada can be found that does not contain The Century Dictionary & 
Cyclopedia & Atlas. 


We are unable to make another contract on the terms of the 
one so rapidly expiring. We cannot consistently increase the 
price; hence the closing of the Wanamaker ‘‘Century’’ Club 
WHEN THE FEW REMAINING SETS ARE SOLD. 


Not the slightest reduction in the quality of paper, printing 
and binding has been permitted in the volumes and EVERY 
EDITION HAS BEEN REVISED TO THE DATE OF ISSUE. 


If you would not be too late to secure one of the last sets return the accompanying 
coupon AT ONCE, and, with the full particulars of the half-price offer and little-payment 
plan we will send you specimens of the pages, illustrations, maps, bindings, etc., and your 
choice of the following booklets : 


1—The Business Man 3 —The Clergyman 6—The Technical Worker 
2—The Lawyer 4 —The Physician 7—The General Worker 
5—The Teacher 


IMPORTANT TO WOMEN.—Each of the above booklets contains 
an interesting and profusely illustrated article on the value of “ The Century” 
To The Woman and In Home. Women, therefore, should select 
booklets likely to interest some other member of the household also. 
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WORK WONDERS IN 
THE HOME 











NUKOTE will please any housewife of refined 

tastes. It is a new, up-to-date coating 
and finish for floors, furniture, wood-work, 
metal-work, old and new. It stains and finishes 
in one operation and has hundreds of uses in 
every home. 

Expert chemists have produced in Nukote 
true colors of wonderful brilliancy, richness and 
beauty. It is made in the following natural 
wood colors: — Light and Dark Oak, Walnut, 
Cherry, Mahogany, Rosewood, also Forest 
Green, Ox Blood, Dead Black, Gloss Black and 
Clear. These colors are absolutely permanent, 
and when applied do not cover up the natural 
graimof the wood. 

Nukote. is always ready for use and can be 
appliéd by any housewife with perfect and 
artistic results at small expense. It makes a 
smooth, lustrous finish of great durability, 
which will not crack, mar or turn white, 
Nukote makes housecleaning easy. 

We have given you a few of the many good 
points of Nukote. Now we want you to try it 
— practically at our expense. Send us 25 cents 
and the name of your dealer, and we will send 
you by express, prepaid, in the Clear or any 
color desired, a half pint can of Nukote suffi- 
cient to do several pieces of furniture. 

Our illustrated booklet, telling what one 
woman has done with Nukote, free for the ask- 
ing. Address Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. 








PRATT & LAMBERT 


Varnish Makers 
New York Buffalo 


Chicago 





Roof Seak o 
every new or old shingle, tin 
or felt roof in the world. It is 


_ to be on! 








about the best investment the | 


| of knowing a lot he wouldn’t tell. 


owner of a roof can make. 
Roof Seak stops the rusting 
process on tin or iron, or rotting 
and warping in shingles. 


“Roof Seak is not affected by heat, 


brine or acid that, would B rpm ure linseed 
oil. Does not crackin coldest nie or soften 
under highest heat. Easily applied. Imparts no 
taste to water. Highly fireproat 


of Seak i: a heavy rubber-like 


liquid ah. and is oatted as received on worn 


and leaky surfaces. One coat will make a worn, | 


leaky roof water-tight. On roofs in good condition 
it is applied as received, or may be reduced with 
one quart of boiled linseed at ae to each gallon. 

shi 
ROOT SOAK foeinew Sind.” Shiai 


and any more highly decorative 


——s sae bj cand tn Bloch, Modem end 
“Rook Seak pees Mogae 4 
Dak egy In gallon — $1.00. In fase, Sve and 
its barrels, . gallon. t 
500 eg) in } Ca of Gian on 10 
pare A bears nme trade- mock and is eealed " ra 
Mail sample with booklet and color card on re- 


cements 100 gal- 
loa of worn, leaky 
will paint 200 square feet of = BaP “= “ip ge 


Slictt Varnich Go. 161 Fulton - Chicago 


75 Warren St., New York 
ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 


“Root Seak” 


RADE-MARK REGISTERED 


BE YOUR OWN 
MANICURE 


Use Beecham's Alabastrine. 


This preparation does away with use of 
cuticle knife, prevents hang nails and rough 
finger tips and keeps nails in perfect condition. 
For sale by all leading dry goods stores in New 
York; James McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh; Marshall 
Field & Co.,Chicago; Denver Dry Goods House, Den- 
ver, Col., or mailed charges prepaid fur 65c. a jar by 
BEECHAM'S LABORATORY, Bedford Park, N. Y 













SUNSHINE FOR THE 
nl OF MAY 





By Mrs. 
Baie, Westover Alden 


two persons to be enrolled in the One Kindness 
Sunshine Club were Mr. and Mrs. John P. Key, 
of Alderson, Indian Territory. They have two little 
children of their own, and they sent two dollars in 


| WILL please you, I know, to learn that the first 


' 


answer to the call for help for the blind babies. | 


These names were followed by many others, and 
already I recognize the fact that this Sunshine club 
is going to be one of the most active in the society. 

If you can answer one of my calls every time you 


| read them in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL surely 


I can ask for nothing sunnier. A special card cabi- 
net is kept for this branch, and every time you doa 
kindness by acting on some suggestion I have made 


| in these columns a record will be made of the 
| response on the card. 


In this way I shall know just 
how often and when each member has paid his dues. 


A Breath of Fresh Air 
HIS is the beautiful month of May, the time 


when we begin to think of what we are going to | 


do in the way of fresh-air work. 
mean — sending the frail and sick from the big cities 
where they droop and die if left to battle alone with 
the terrific heat and poor surroundings. 
we had one hundred and fifty little folks ranging 
from two years old to fifteen in one camp at one 
time. That was onlyonecamp. We can send just 
as many children into the beautiful country as we 
have means to provide forthem. Everybody seems 


You know what | | 


Last year | 


good in offering places to pitch a tent, or the use of | 


an old-fashioned house with great lawns and wooded 
lands as a summer resortfor Sunshiners. Our only 
trouble is to secure the necessary two dollars that it 
takes to care properly for every child we send there, 

Some of us go South, some West, East, North, 
and many to Europe for a long vacation, or a short 
stay, perhaps, for the much-needed rest we know we 
need, though we are well, happy and have plenty. 

My proposition is that we will enjoy our outing a 
hundredfold better if we pay our dues into the One 
Kindness Club this month by adding a mite to the 
sum that is to be spent solely for sending drooping 
children, sick fathers and overtired mothers off on a 
two-weeks’ stay in the country. Or it might be to 
the seaside if that is better, or perhaps up high into 
the mountains, just as the doctor thinks best. 


A Story of Some City Children 


WENT into one of the crowded East Side schools 

not long ago and gave the babies there a Sunshine 
half-hour. I say babies because it was the primary 
department, and half the children claimed by their 
parents to be six years old looked not one day over 
four. Their lesson the day before had been ‘‘A 
Horse.’”’ The picture was on the wall, and as I 
questioned them they had much to tell me— for 
they had all seen a horse. Also tacked on the wall 


was the picture that was to be this day’s lesson. It 
was a cow. 
** You won’t find them so bright,’”’ said the 


teacher, smiling, *‘ 
it is a new lesson.’’ 

‘* What is this, children ?”’ 
the cow picture. 

Not one hand was raised. 

I spelled out slowly in a loud voice —‘‘ C-O-W., 
What does that spell ?’’ 

Still no one replied, but how the bright eyes 
watched me! After much questioning and many 
stories to lead up to the answer I asked, *‘ Where 
does the milk come from? Surely you know what 
this picture is now!”’ 

One little hand went up, and Angelina, a black- 
eyed Italian, stood up, and in a shrill, exultant 
voice exclaimed: ‘‘A milk-can.’’ 

Even when told it was a cow many failed to 
understand. Only one little boy assumed a manner 


** Why didn’t you guess ?’’ I asked, taking him by 
the arm and making him face the others. 

‘* T knowed it was a cow ’cause I’ ve seed ’em, lots, 
in the butcher-shop.’’ 

Just think of it: not one child, and there must 
have been about one hundred in the room, had ever 
seen a live cow. 

We often have day excursions for children of the 


| city, and on one occasion I came across a child six 





years old that had never in his life, you might say, | 
The | 


been off the street or block where he lived. 
mother was very poor, did day labor by cleaning 
offices. She left him, when he got old enough, at a 
neighbor’s, where he played with another boy his 
own age, on the roof many stories high from the 
ground. They did not fall off because this building 
was next to another building and the different 
heights made it safe to play on oneside. Forbidden 
to pass certain lines they were in nodanger. There 
they got the fresh air, at least. A few plants were 
growing in a wooden box. Another box was full of 
sand, and a playhouse was filled with toys and nails 
and hammers galore. On this same roof the mother 
spent most of the fine Sundays — too tired and weary 
to think of a trolley ride even should she be fortu- 
nate enough to have the ten cents to pay for it. 

Both she and the boy went with me on a trip with 
eighty others to Staten Island. We took first a ride 
in a big express wagon that carried twenty or more 
at a time, then we had a ferry-boat ride, next a trip 
on the steam cars out to a park, where we took a 
trolley car and went through fields of flowers. 

This boy was not the only excursionist who saw 
wonders everywhere. One woman had not been out 
of the city, she said, in seven years. 


One Kindness Needed 


H, THE pale, pinched, half-starved little faces 
that we have got to look into this summer and 
wonder what we can do for them! 

THE Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL One Kindness 
Club is coming to my relief. If you live in the 
country then say to yourself, ‘* 11 send my two dol- 
lars for oir child one week, so that I can breathe 
easier and enjoy with clearer conscience the invig- 
orating air around me.”’ 

If you live in the hot, dusty city, and are thinking 
of preparing to get out before the heat lays you low, 
let the first move toward doing so be to send the two 
dollars for a child, or four dollars for a sick mother 
or ailing father, for a seven-days’ outing. 

Send all such contributions to the One Kindness 
Club, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and your 
dues will be paid for the summer, and credit for 
the same be noted on your membership card. 


if you question them on that, for | 





I asked, pointing to 











The Ladies’ 


THESE CORSETS 


First —Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets are designed by the most expert corset- 
ieres in the world, whose ideas, as expressed in Warner's Models, set the standard of 
The patterns permit a very close fit, the corset nipping in at the 

rome the straight line of the clasp, still most fashionable. 


corset fashion. 
waist, without taking 


Second — Every style is fitted to a different model, to insure absolute com- 


fort and perfection of fit for all figures. 


Third—The fabrics 
exacting requirements as to beauty and 


Fourth— Attached Hose Supporters, 


chief characteristic of corset style to-day. 
Rubber Button Clasps. 


Price, One to Five 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


and trimmings are made especially to meet our 


Home Journal for May 1905 


WARNERS 


RUST-PROOF CORSETS 





ARE DIFFERENT 


strength. 
originating with us, have become the 
We use only the best, with ‘‘Security’’ 


Dollars per Pair. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 





EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 




















telling quantity of material needed, etc. 


by finishing machinery. 


every half yard on selvedge, and are sold only by us. 











It contains sam- 
ple book showing 
all qualities of Non- 
Nettle Samples 
of our Antiseptic non-irritant 
diaper. 90 special values in fine 
white goods and everything needed 
for baby’s first clothing. 
This case and our large illustrated cata- 
logue showing Infants’ clothing, Infants’ 
ready-made outfits and 50 bargains in Em- 
broidered flannels all sent free—or send 25c. 
and we will include a complete set of our 


Modern Paper Patterns for 
Baby’s First Wardrobe 
Containing accurate patterns for plain and fancy 
dresses, skirts and pinning blankets with new band that 
fastens without buttons or pins; cloak; kimona; shirts 
without shoulder or armhole seams, and every wanted gar- 
ment for baby’s first wardrobe, with illustrated instructions 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 

Are made good instead of being simply made to look good 
They are the longest wearing, best 
washing, and softest flannels in the world. We sell them to 
mothers in every state in the Union and in many foreign 
countries. All genuine are stamped “ NON-NETTLE” 

They cost no more than other flannels. The baby's delicate 
skin is often irritated by burs and rough threads invisible to 
the eye in flannels which may feel soft to you. If you care for 
the little one’s her 'th and comfort, send to us for Non-Nettle. 


Lamson Bros. Co., 333 to 343 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 














KINDERGARTEN 


For Mothers 


Enables mothers to amuse and instruct their 
children with ri ht materials and Soroeeing © to 
ti 


most approved Kindergarten principles. 
simple and practical, saves care and waa, 

uires no extra time. Inexpensive — all ma- 
terials are furnished. 


Write for catalogue, ii d 
eg re eS ak ee ee 
FREE valuable to you, but we send it free. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
504 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 








SWEDISH 
HAIR POWDER 


Takes the place of washing. 
dust and grease. 


Removes all 
Cleanses the hair. Nothing 
but brushing. Buy it! Try it! Sample size, 
10 cts. Regular size, 60 cts. or $1.00 per box. 


All druggists, hairdressers, department stores, 
or sold by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, 170 Pith Ave., New York 





IF YOU WANT 


THE BEST T 


OLD FASHIONED 


WASHINGION TAFFY 


For Sale at All Our Stores & First Class Druggists 
everywhere. 10 CENT CAKES IN TUBES. 














| 














HALF WOOL 


Newdane Coth 


36 inches. Retail price 
A HIGH GRADE aaer. = vEw Pounce 
A VERY STYLISH CLOTH 
IN A COMPLETE LINE OF COLORS 
If you cannot get these of your dealer write us 
and we will send samples telling you where to get 
the goods. NEWDANE MILLS, Boston, Mass. 
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SUNSHINE BREATHING 
_ PLACES 
{=e 


By Mrs. 
Cynthia Westover Alden 


A 


i; 





of the International Sunshine Society will be 

held at Niagara Falls, New York, on May 18, 
1g and 20. Full particulars will be sent to any one 
who writes to headquarters. 

The definite phase of the International Sunshine 
work that I am going to tell about in this letter is 
that ot the Hillcrest Sunshine Lodge at Livingston 
Manor, Sullivan County, New York State. 

The society has the use of one hundred and 
twenty acres of land just so long as it shall be util- 
ized for the care and maintenance of the frail and 
sick in the society —those who cannot afford to 
pay fancy prices for fresh air with all the benefits 
that go with country life. 

Different persons all over the United States have 
assisted in the furnishing of this beautiful place 
for us. The Cameo Branch in Brooklyn fitted out 
the library in most complete fashion with Mission 
furniture. Five hundred good books are already 
on the shelves. 

The Junior Bushy Branch in Albany supplied 
everything in the dining-room. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Idaho, Wyoming and, 
of course, New York, all had a hand in helping td 
make the place just what it ought to be for a 
Sunshine Lodge. ‘The cost for a child is two dol- 
lars a week, and for a grown person four dollars. 


Frou I want to say that the annual convention 


mixes and kneads 
bread thoroughly 

. \ in Three Minutes. 
\\ The hands do 
not touch the 





branch takes up the cause and holds a fair, a show, 
or something of the kind, and meets the demand 
made on the treasury. 

There is a long lake bordering the land, and the 
boys last summer considered it a very poor day 
when they did not catch at least one hundred and 

| twenty-five fish. 

One huncred and four dollars pays for a child’s 
care the year round, and two hundred and eight 
dollars for a grown person. Orphans have been 

| taken and cared for until they were found a better 
home or a place to work for money. The orphan 
boys and girls have become a part of the Sunshine 
family. When they for some reason must leave 
work, as in case of sickness, they ‘‘ come home,’’ 
where they stay until something brighter turns up. 


Simple, Easy, Sanitary—does away with hand 
kneading and makes Better Bread. 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL 
St. Louis Exposition 1904. 


Price at All Hardware Stores $2.00 Each. 


What I Need Just Now 


IRST, if you please, I should like a horse. We 

could use two, for last year we had to hire the 
one we had to take the fresh-air folks to and from 
the depot. A lady in New York donated a fine 
depot wagon that will carry fifteen at a time easily, 
and when a few more want to ride they always seem 
to find plenty of room. 

No doubt you smile and say, ‘* She will never get 
a horse.” But it is a horse we need, and I have 
never yet asked for anything in these columns that 
you did not send me, or something equivalent. - We 
could buy a horse, you know, had we the money. 

This horse is for the Hillcrest Sunshine Ledge, 
where we have already made preparations to care for 
one hundred children at atime. The big army tent 
that will hold one hundred army cots has been sent 
here. ‘The beautiful flag is all ready to fly from the 
magnificent flag pole that stands just a few steps from 
the front door. We need sheets, also pillows, 
pillow-cases, quilts, blankets and table linen. 

But how can we give the children rides — how can 
we go for the mail, how can we go to the depot — if 
we have no horse? It isa wonderfully fine place to 
board ahorse. Wecould afford to board several for 
the use of them and give them the best of care. 
Who will send us one horse — or two? 











Booklet A Free—To any lady sending 
in the names of two friends who should 
have a Bread Maker we send one set 
Measuring Spoons Free. 





Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 











one hundred and twenty-five fish a day. We want 
straw hats and sunbonnets bythe dozen. Onestore 
last summer gave us two dozen sunbonnets, and it 
seemed as if we had struck a gold mine. 

If there has been a fire in any shoe store all the 
injured shoes would find eager little owners if sent 
to us for our fresh-air homes. 

The Bridgeport Fresh-Air Home takes fifteen 
children every two weeks for outings. The Bridge- 
port ladies, however, make all their visitors real 
guests, charging nothing for their board, but it 


there, and often the child could not go if expected to 

pay even that small amount. Hence we want many 

fifty-cent pieces in order to meet this demand. 
Already the children are coming to headquarters 











A DELICIOUS 
FOOD 


of above brand differs from all other chowders. Clean sand 
clams and superior ingredients give it a surpassing flavor ; 
al solutely pure, appetizing, nutritious. Served on Pullman 
Buffet Cars. If your dealer hasn't it send us his name. Sample 
can postage paid for ten cents. Booklet sent free on request. 


Burnham & Morrill Co., 8 Franklin Street, Portland, Me. 


“A KALAMAZOO 


Direct to You”’ 


vacation. 
hear if they have paidenough dues. One boy, only 
seven years old, has not failed to come every two 
weeks with his package of magazines to go in the 
box that is sent to sailors and canal boys. He gets 
the magazines from the news-stand near his home. 
The newsman gives him his left-overs, a little soiled 
sometimes, but good. Our Sunshine boy walks to 








face fairly beams when he enters. 

Yesterday the little girl whose head is in a brace, 
and who for five years has had her body in a plaster 
cast, made her spring visit. Her blue eyes smiled 
| as she lisped: ** I am nearly well, and sometimes if 











We will send you direct from | | 1 am not afraid I sleep without the head-brace. 
our factory, freight prepaid, | | Please, may I goto the country? I didn’t cry once 
any Kalamazoo Stove or j | 


last summer, and the lady gave me the beautifulest 
doll! ”’ 

And now last, but not least, we want to take the 
blind children away for two weeks, maybe four. 
| Are you going to help us as a ** One Kindness ’’ ? 


Kange on a 


360 Days 
Approval 
Test 


If you are not perfectly 
satisfied in every way, re- 
turn it at our expense. We 
save you from 20% to 40%, 
because we give you 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 


cutting out all dealers’, jobbers’, middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove manu- 
facturers in the world who sell their entire product 


direct to the user. We guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bond. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 306 


describing full line of ranges, cook stoves 


go away, for the whole summer if possible —~ and 
when the mother dares leave her work and go along 
we want to take her, too. In the nursery the chil- 
dren are cared for, while the mothers, most of them 
widows, scrub, sew and clean offices to make a living. 


More Books Needed 


F NONE of the above calls meets with what you 
can do this month then send another book to 
Kerrville, ‘texas, in care of Mr. George Walther, 
Librarian. When we have two thousand books in 
the new bookcases that fill their library building we 
shall turn our dues toward making another mag- 
nificent Sunshine Library for some one else. 
But please don’t forget the horse. If you yourself 
don’t have one to spare just mention my need to 


and heaters of all kinds. your neighbor; maybe he would like to send me 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. one. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Direct all communications to Mrs. Cynthia 


We fit all our ranges and cook stoves 
withour patent oven thermometer, whicit 
makes baking easy. 


Westover Alden, President of the One Kindness 
Club, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and you 
will receive an immediate and grateful answer. 














When the invalid cannot raise this amount some | 


We want boats and fishing-tackle to catch those | 


takes fifty cents as boat fare for each child sent | 


| or writing there asking if they are on the list for a | 
They report and stand anxiously by to | 


| the office, a distance of nearly four miles, but his 


We also want every tiny mite in the day nurseries to | 

















Cost No 
More 
Than 

} Tapestries 

With the 

Art Left 


J 
ARE NOT EXPENSIVE 


They offer the public high art at 
low prices in the form of attractive 
curtains,couch covers and table covers 
adapted for use in every living room 
in the house. Many grades adapted for 
any need. The decorative effects of the 
Artloum Tapestries cannot be surpassed. 
Every article is an artistic masterpiece. 
The label is a guarantee of « ay mA back of 
which the leading dealers of America will- 
ingly put their reputation. 


DUPLEX CURTAINS $5 per pair 


The curtains illustrated here are particularly designed for 
use between adjoining rooms, decorated in different colors. 
1 ee “y — advantages lie in their reversible color combinations; 
one red, the other green; or Hunter’s Green reverse dark red; 
nile oe erse rose; Du-Barry red reverse olive; green reverse nile, 
from which can be made a choice— harmonious with both rooms. 
The self-toned a n includes Empire wreaths on trel- 
—e lised or floral fects furnished above and below 
with a deep Gender, Inclusive of the heavy lattice 
fringe and tassels on the throw over, the curtain 
measures fifty inches wide by three yards long. 
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insist on see- 
ing this dabei. 
lt appears on 
every genuine 
Artiloom 

production. 










ae 














Write, giving the name of your dry 
goods dealer or department store, for Style 
Book “ H,"’ printed in colors, with Artloom 
suggestions for every room in the house. 
Mailed free on request. Or cut out this cou- 
pon and enclose with ten cents and your 
dealer's name, and we will send you a plush 
velour square, in red or green, that can be 
used for centre piece or mounted for pillow 
top. It would cost fifty cents in any store 
and they are made exclusively by us 33 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMMERIC PILLOWS 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL WORLD’S FAIRS 




















GUARANTEED" 
FEATHER 


Free, Our New ‘¢ Fine Feathers Make Fine 


tales Booklet : ; Pillows.’’ 
“ee 


A DOWN FILLED DOLL’S PILLOW 
FOR DEALER'S NAME AND 1(c. STAMPS OR SILVER. 3 
EMMERICH PiL.Lows for sale by all leading furniture, department and dry goods 
stores everywhere, with a guarantee that they are filled with pure, clean, downy feathers 
| or money refunded. Positively no cotton, no shoddy, no impure or uncured feathers 
used. All Emmerich Pillows have attached patented envelope-tag bearing name 
‘*Emmerich,”’ containing the Emmerich Guarantee Insurance Certificate, an insurance 
policy of satisfaction or money back. Write for new booklet, beautifully illustrated, 
showing progress of the feathers from incubator to finished pillow. 


|CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., tiisceiniyalsn iatins 


90 Canal Street, BOSTON 











CHICAGO 


84 Walker 8t.. NEW YORE 


ESTABLISHED 1858 





‘Pudor 


7 A PORCH 
IN SUMMER TIME 


Protected from the Sun's hot rays and the gaze 
of pacsers-hy is a delightful place to 
enjoy a dainty luncheon. 


Vudor Porch Shades 


(Nine Patents) 


add days of delight and comfort to outdoor summer life. 
By a special construction Vudor Shades admit the freeze but 
shut out the rays of the Sun. They screen the porch from 
the g1ze of passers-by yet are so built that you can view the 
outsite scene. Come complete with fixtures—easily attached. 
Stained (not painted) in variety of weatherproof colors. An 
artistic adjunct te grace the finest home. Last for years 
—§2.75 up. Vudcr $4 cks — Best mace. 

Write us for free illus. booklet, “‘ Summer Com- 
fort,”’ in colors, and name of nearest dealer. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
19 McKey Boulevard 


Janesville, Wis 
$7.00 per 
red 


ENGRAVED WEDDING AND COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS =e 


50 Engraved Calling Cards, 75 Cents, Highest Quality. The head of our Engraving Department 
was formerly with Tiffany. Write for ‘Social Forms.’” WHITE-EVANS-PENFOLD C©O0., BUFFALO. N. Y. 





































For Soups, 
Sauces, 
Savory 

Sundries 
and 
Beef Tea 


Ifas a subtle, 
piquant delicacy 
of flavor all its 
own and one par- 
ticularly enticing 
to the palate. 
Rex Extract is 
the Veritable 
Spirit of the 
Kitchen — one of 
those big little things that, forgotten, leaves the food 
quite tame; remembered, gives a zest that lingers 
through the dinner, stimulates digestion and prompts 
the diner’s verdict : “Excellent!” 


Secure a Dozen of the Famous 
Cudahy Bouillon Spoons 














SIZE OF #& 
SPOONS | 





D2 NOT confuse these 

Artistic A-1 Silver 
Plated Spoons with ordi- 
nary offers. They are 
made in the most approved 
pattern and grace tables 
in the most refined homes 
because they are heavier 
plate than “triple’’; are 
of French Gray Finish and 
bear no advertising of any 
kind. Made by Wm. A. 
known silversmiths. 


Rogers, 
Kead offer below. 


Iad., the well- 


How to Secure the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal cap from a 
2 oz, or larger size jarof Rex Brand Beef Extract, and 
10 cents in silver or stamps to cover mailing ex- 
pense and mention this publication. 

Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold 

by all druggists and grocers. Address 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Neb. 








The Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or 


Filling cracks otherwise, with GRIPPIN'S 


with Woop CRACK and CREV- 

Grippin's ICE FILLER and FINISH- 

Filler and ING SPECIALTIES, is very 

Patent simple and economical, not 
" Applier requiring skilled labor 


though the highest degree 

bes P | of perfection is attained. 
7 We give full instructions 

Vi | for treating all surfaces. 
f \ Write to-day for our de- 


ak scriptive matter to 
= ; 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept. 3, Newark, New York 
There is no other hair-brush 











like the 


Keepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome — Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “ face" behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 
Remember the name — don’t accept substitutes. 


HAIR GOODS 


Perfect For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 


DAINTY THINGS FOR BABIES 
New : White Satin Slippers 
daintily decorated with blue forget-me-nots $1.50 
Infants’ silk shirts with Alma Sleeves 
—First 3sizes 1.25 

Ik and wool bands with shoukler straps 

—First 3 sizes -50 
Little sleeveless shirts for sum merwear 1Sc—2for.25 
Illustrated catalogue for two 2c stamps. Write today. 
Albert D. Smith & Co., Box 1124 J, Springfield, Mass. 

























IF | WERE YOU 


Little Chats with Young Women 


By Mrs. Livingston: One of Them 








SIGN-POST points the way, so does a head- 
ing to a column. Sometimes, in walking 


along a wooded, country road, one sees the 
notice, ‘‘ No Trespassing’’—and human nature 
wishes admittance at once to those particular pine 
woods because they seem mysterious and unattain- 
able. Soa dear girl writes to me, ‘*‘ May I come 
into your department with one letter? Iam nota 
young ‘ married’ woman, but, of course, like all 
girls, I hope to be some day. Now what would you 
do if you had this riddle to solve. etc.?’’ 

Do come in, girls ; of course I would if I were 
you; and you see the word ‘* married,’’ which was 
the *‘ No Trespassing’’ to the heading of this 
column, is gone! 

She could draw the most bewitching paper dolls, 
she could make cake which was a culinary triumph, 
she could sew, she had original ideas, and could be 
a ‘* Jack-of-all-trades,”’ as can many another girl; 
and then came the crash and all of her father’s money 
was gone! ‘* What would you do?’’ she wrote. 

It sounds easy, doesn’t it? But many a girl 
before her, and many a young married woman, with 
a little family of a sudden grown dependent upon 
her for some reason, asks the same question. 

**T would work,’’ I tell them. ‘That may sound 
trite and cruel, but I don’t mean it so, and of course 
I try to point the way, or help to. 
for all of us in this big world; it is only to find the 
kind of work. So many brave women have written 
for THE JOURNAL their life struggles, and how they 
won success, that with such an array of example it 
ought not to be difficult to find the’path to the field 


of dollars ; but the chief trouble lies in one little | 
Pride is a good thing as well as | 


obstacle: Pride. 
an evil thing; but please don’t think the outer 
world will be more generous in starting a beginner 
upon the way of self-competence than those in the 
community in which you have lived in prosperity. 
So don’t be ashamed to let others know that you 
wish to work. When the courage and the self- 
assurance are yours to go out into broader paths tl.e 
home beginnings will all count as a distinct gain. 


One girl writes to me, ‘* Please, Mrs. Livingston, 
do urge your married girls to give up working at 
home. Let the young, unmarried girls have the 
positions. The motto of the German Empress 
is ‘Church, Children, Kitchen’; isn’t that a big 
enough work for those who do not need the business 
world?’’ It is such good advice that it needs but 
little comment! Indeed the Church and the 


Nursery and the Kitchen are big fields — and in the | 


old-fashioned vineyard of housekeeping the laborers 
are too few. What could be a nobler calling ? 

As if in answer to this letter is another: ** My 
husband has become suddenly crippled. We have 
one little child, and now I must earn the bread and 
butter; can you tell me a way?”’ 

Circumstances alter cases, you see. There are 
those who must toil in the home and out in the 
world as well, and a brave heart does not stop at 
obstacles. 

Will you write to me, all of you who see these 
words, if you are in doubt about anything, from the 
choosing of a vocation to making a new kind of 
centrepiece for your pretty dining-table, and I will 
tell you how I would do it, if I were you. 

For instance, a young woman who is lame wrote 
to me some time ago to ask if we couldn’t plan some 
way for her to make a little money at home. This 
is a little springlike way which I told her, and she 
has had such success with her sales that I pass on 
the suggestion to others of my readers. 
you don’t want to plant the idea to grow pennies it 
will do as a favor at a May luncheon. 

Paint some cardboard flower-pots red (Charlotte 
russe cases will make small ones) and fill them with 
some little home-made candies or some wee gift asa 
surprise, wrapped up in tissue-paper, and sift brown 
sugar over the top as realistic earth. Then one or 
two artificial flowers, some daisies or violets with 
wired stems, will grow out of the novel flower-pot 
most charmingly! 

One enterprising social leader asks me for a flower 
costume for a spring carnival. Here is one whose 
simplicity and cheapness recommend it: The skirt 
is green net over a drop skirt of silkolene, and the 


| waist is the same with a white yoke with broad- 











shoulder effect outlined with daisies. The sleeves 
are shirred at the top and are flowing, with an edg- 
ing of daisies around the bottom. The flowers are 
easily made at home in this way: Cut the rounds for 
the centres out of yellow plush or velveteen. For 
each daisy cut two rounds of stiff white linen, the 
circumference of a daisy. Hem each centre in the 
middle of two of these linen rounds; put together, 
and then, with a pair of sharp scissors, clip the linen 
into petal shreds. Sew the daisies in place, adding 
a few artificial leaves here and there. The hat to 
wear with this costume is a white linen picture hat 
with a crown of puffed yellow silk. Soft green- 
ribbon strings can tie under the chin in a bow. 





If I were you I should give a May party this 
month. The quaint, pretty custom of tying dainty 
May baskets upon the handle of a door may be the 
raison @’étre of this gathering. The May evenings 
are pleasant and a big farm-wagon bedecked with 
blossoms and gay with lanterns and ribbon streamers 
will bea chariot not despised by the young members 
of the town or village in which you live. All can 
meet at some place the day before to prepare the 
May baskets, gay with ribbons and tissue-paper of 
many hues. Flowers can go in some; the quaint 
Oriental custom of writing verses to the springtime 
can prompt some May valentines — if there is such 
a thing —to put in others; and then, on the knobs 
of the door where poverty has an admittance, why 
not put in some fruit, or some dainty, or substantial 
surprise, to make the fun have a little tinge of gen- 
erosity and sweet cheer as well? 

If I were you I should go a-Maying some day 
this month. Those of you who live in the country 
do not need this advice; but those of you in the city, 
where the sky is measured and the songbirds can 
be counted, take a trolley ride out into the generos- 
ity of Nature’s beauty. 

It isn’t really hard to come back to prosaic things 
after a May picnic; it only seems so, and sordid toil 
will be softened and sweetened if, on the window- 
sill of the city house or office, a few spring blossoms 
rest to remind you that you have, indeed, been 
a-Maying. 


‘There is work | 


Even if | 
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EASY TO USE—A CH 


ILD CAN APPLY Ir. 








‘A SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE: 


W* are so anxious to have you try our wonderful preparation, 
Liquid Veneer, that’ we will send you a free sample bottle, 
postpaid, if you will send us your dealer’s name and address. 


Liquid Veneer is a 
whole interior of your house shine like new, making 
re-finishing or re-varnishing entirely unnecessary. 
It is not a varnish, but a surface food and cleaner, 
building up the original finish and making it brighter 
than ever. 
and no experience is necessary. 
lor. 
can be applied to any finish with beneficial results. 
Natural wood, as well as any color of paint, will be 
better fur au applicaticn of Liquid Veneer. 


Will 
It will take that smoky look from the Piano and 
other Mahogany, and is highly beneficial to Golden 
Oak, White Enamel, Gilt, Silver and other finishes. 


Liquid Veneer is sold by Grocers, Druggists and 
Furniture Dealers. 


the 


at your dealer’s send us 50 cents and we will express 
you a bottle, prepaid. 


Dept. B. 


wonder! It will make the 


It is applied with a piece of cheese cloih 
No drying to wait 
Removes ail scratches, stains, dirt, dullness. It 


VAD VENER, 


improve even the most beautiful furniture. 


Large bottle, enough to renovate 
ordinary home, 50 cents. If you cannot obtain it 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. | 




















LET ME 
DO YOUR 


COOKING 


% Why worry, watch and 
fret over a hot stove 
when you can put your 
meat, vegetables, cus- 
tards,—in short, the 
whole meal forthe whole 
family, into my ample 
shelves and cook it, as 
food never was orcan be 
cooked in any other way, 
over ONE BURNER 
of stove, range, gas, 
gasoline or oil stove! 



















I come in 


have 
whistles. 
Prices $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, 
$4.50 up. 











No watching; no bast- 
ing; nothing overdone 
nor underdone. I am the 


: COMBINATION 
STEAM ..o%s 


IDEAL Sm 
made of heavy tin or coffer, with ALL COPPER, seamless 
drawn tank; seamless top. No sharp corners on me to 
catch the clothing or hans or to retain grease and dirt. I 
BLOW MY WHISTLE 20 minutes before water needs re- 
plenishing ; never go on a strike nortalk hack. I CUT THE 
COST OF FUEL and WORK IN HALF, save time and 
wear and tear on your temper and vocabulary. 1 hold 12 
one-quart cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 
F ee Book 48 pages. It tells you all about me. Gives 
r full details ; letters from people all over the 
land who would not do without me for ten times what I cost. 























“‘In Tone’s Spicy Talks’’ 


a booklet which teaches spice blend- 
ing, prepared by Mrs. Hiller, Princi- 


pal of Chicago Domestic Science 
Training School, COMPLIMEN- 
TARY with a full-sized package 


of any spice you may select, if you 
send 10 cents and your grocer’s name. 
When writing mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

Disappointment impossible when 


making SNAPPY, DAINTY CAKES, PIES 
or PUDDINGS, using 


TONE’S SPICES 


The recognized standard of purity and quality 
in all states where pure-food laws exist. Sold 
by responsible grocers, always in 10-cent 
flavor-retaining packages. 








$1000 paid for information 


TONE BROTHERS, 




















Freezes two flavors 
of ice cream, or two 
ices, or sherbet and 
ice cream at same time. 


Think of it, two different frozen desserts made in 
one freezer at the same time! Suppose you and your 
husband are of different preferment for ice cream, ices, 
sherbet or custards — each can be suited. 


Freezing less tiresome than with ordinary freezer. 
No crank to turn; simply rock a lever to and fro. 


The American ‘Twin is the latest product of the 
makers of the Gem, Blizzard and Lightning Freezers and 
embraces their distinctive features : Pails with electric 
welded wire hoops that cannot fall off ; drawn steel can 
bottom that will not fall out ; and automatic scrapers. 


Booklet of Frozen Sweets by prominent 
cooking authority, Sree. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO, PHILADELPHIA 









TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk E, Toledo, Ohio Des Moines, lowa 
AGENTS WANTED : c 
Ressbtiched | 
1823 
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the way ‘'3-in-One” 
is sold. Look for the 
big RED ONE on the label. 
No other oil bears it. There is 
and can be only one ‘‘3-in-One,”’ for 
it is the first and only oil compound that 
cleans and polishes furniture perfectly ; lubri- 
cates all things “ oilright "’; prevents rust on 
every metal surface. FREE: Generous 
sample and new complete book. Write 
right now. 


G. W. COLE CO., 143 Broadway, N. Y. City 









nasil _——_—$—$—$—$ 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent “pon 792 Tremont Street 
application Boston, Mass. 











Lawn Fence 





Cheap as wood — We make all kinds of Lawn, 
Farm, Park and Cemetery Fence, also steel 
Ranges, and sell direct to consumer at manu- 
facturers’ prices. Catalogue Free. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. C0., No. 901 No. Tenth St. Terre Haute, Ind, 





HILES’ ICE BREAKER 


Breaks ice quickly for ice cream 
freezers without trouble or waste. 
You can freeze ice cream in half 
the time you now take because you 
can break a pailful of ice in two 
minutes. Hiles’ Ice Breaker fits 
any common pail. The ice is 


broken with the maul (fur- 
nished) and drops through 


the breaker into the pail. 
$1.50 each, *Hlustrated cat- 
alogue free. Ask your hard- 
ware dealer, your ice man, 
or write 


C. A. HILES & CO. 
Tee Tool 
Manufacturers 
1140 West 14th St. 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


outfit, 30 cut patterns in- 
fant's long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, sealed, 
25c. FREE Hints To Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion of 3 New Maternity Garments with every order. 


A. Bride Supply Co., P. 0. Box 763, Plainfield, N. J. 
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The Ladies 


-You Save $10 - 


By purchasing $10.00 worth of 


LARKIN SOAPS 


Receiving a | 
$10 PREMIUM FREE 


THE Larkin Idea of Factory-to-Family deal- 

ing offers to every thrifty housekeeper the 
opportunity to save money and obtain home fur- 
nishings without cost.. Larkin Products and Pre- 
miums are in use every where. 

With your $10.00 selection of Larkin Laundr 
and Yoilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Food Prod- 
ucts and other Household Necessities, you 
receive the many middlemen’s saved profits and 
expenses in a $10.00 Premium free — hundreds 
to choose from. 

Larkin customers appreciate getting twice what 
the retailer gives. 


$20 RETAIL VALUE FOR $10 M' FRIEND Sarah and I are teachers. Un- 


til five years ago we had never done any- 
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HOW TWO TEACHERS 
MADE A HOME 


By Harriett A. Carr 








r. ee 


years in the same town. We expected to go on 
teaching there for the next twenty years. To our 


come at any time. 
and resolved to find some way, if possible, to invest 
the money we had saved, so that the future, with no 
| school to teach, would look a little less tragic to us. 

We had each two thousand dollars. Many 
schemes for investing this sum were considered and 





MAPLE KITCHEN CABINET NO. 5. We chose a site two miles from town on a trolley 


line. It was a pretty little nook with a wooded hill 
at the back,a row of trees on the south, and a 
beautiful view, north and east, of a great expanse 
| of rolling country, bounded by distant mountains. 
There was not, however, a single shrub or plant 
growing on the whole two acres, except a thick 
sward of coarse grass. 
We built our house with the utmost economy con- 


Convenient labor-saving arrangement. Made of hard 
White Maple, with gloss finish. Strong and durable. Free 
for using or selling $10.00 worth of Larkin Products 


A LARKIN COMBINATION CASE 


If preferred, you may select $10.00 worth 
from sixty Household Necessities 


Added to which is the present-for-cash of an _——— | | rooms are spruce stained and varnished. 


satisfaction for thirty years. Money refunded if any Prod- the attic, from which it is piped to the bathroom, 


uct or Premium proves unsatisfactory after thirty days’ trial. 


Send Trial Order, or Write for Premium List 43 


Over 700 Premium offers. 


cesspool is one hundred feet from the house. 
Our piazza is eight feet wide and twenty-five feet 
Homes furnished free. f | long. The roof shingles of the house and piazza 


| are stained green, and the sides of the house gray. 

a Around the house we had the ground plowed and 
Larkin Co. 

EsTABLISUED, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





out ornamental shrubs and plants. Many of these 





we got from the woods and fields near. Now our 














lawn and grounds are much admired. 
The cost of our house was $1700, of our land $300, 
and of manuring, plowing, seeding, fencing, etc., 


seeded to fine grass, and we began at once to set 





very $100, making a total outlay of $2100. 

€ . We spend seven months of the year in our country 
Point | home, and board, as formerly, the other five months. 

We ride to and from school by bicycle when it 

Sweet is pleasant, and by trolley when it is stormy. 
Constant, 
complete The money expended in the place would be worth 

, circulation eigintty dollars a year to us at interest, but we more 


of fresh, dry, 
cold air pre- 
vents germs 
and all im- 
purity; gives 
highest san- 
itary quality 
to the 


than make that up during our summer vacations, 


mountains, often using one hundred and fifty dollars 
| between us. Now most of our living, not only for 
| our vacation, but also for four or five months longer, 
comes from our place. 

We have only a garden yet under cultivation, and 
shall have nothing more so long as we continue to 
teach, but we sell, every year, many dollars’ worth 
of berries, melons, squashes and potatoes. We can 
also save twice as much out of our annual salary as 
we could before. 


Opal Glass inside. 
Case — Golden Quartered Oak. 


Imperial 


“Odorless” 
Refrigerator 


Only refrigerator in which milk and butter 
may be placed with food with odors with- 
out being affected by them — proof of per- 
fect ventilation. Used by leading culinary 
experts and in homes where exquisite 
purity is valued. Lined with Opal Plate 
Glass— dazzling white, hard, smooth and 
dainty as fine china. 
Write for catalogue K. FREE. 


years ago. 


everything was terribly hard. We knew nothing of 
men or affairs, and deciding upon land and building 
materials, dealing with incompetent workmen, and 
guarding our interests at every point, was difficult 
and repulsive business tous. Then the hard labor, 
| both indoors and out, to which we were wholly 
| unaccustomed, made us lame and sore in every joint 
| and muscle. We missed the leisure of our vaca- 
| tions; we had to rise hours earlier in the morning. 
Yet, by sacrificing our comfort somewhat, we have 
acquired a beautiful home that we love; we have 
twice as much money in bank as we should have had 
without it; we have health and strength gained 


direct from us. 





through outdoor work; and we have peace of mind 
and freedom from anxiety, for we know how to 
make the little place yield us a living. 





Buy of your dealer, if possible. If he hasn't them, order 
| Reaves Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn D, 












“IDEAL Folding Go-Carts 





ax 


A New Housekeeping Idea 
By Mrs. S. J. Washburn 


| KNOW of a family consisting of a gentleman and 
his wife, his sister and his wife’s sister. They 
do not employ a servant. 
adopted a plan to make each one of the three women 
members of the family, in turn, the guest of the 
others, for a certain day of each week. On that 
day the one who is the guest is freed from all care, 
| and the share of work which belongs regularly to 
that one is divided among the other two. She is at 
liberty to go and come at will, and the other mem- 
bers take pains to make everything pass pleasantly, 
as they would do for an invited guest. 
some styles of Folding and Reclining Go- To many who seldom feel that they have any time 
Carts, Carriages and Doll Folding Carts. to call their own it would be a great blessing to 


The Original Patented Line. 


Mother's pleasure and Baby's idea of solid 
comfort. Can be taken in.the 
car, elevator or carriage. 
Fittel with springs, is 
~ slight, auto- 
Closea "> matically ad- 
justs to several 
easy positions 
to suit moor! 
of child, thus 
strengthening 
the spine — 

) Physicians 

4 endorse it. 
*— Should your 
| dealer not 
have the “* Ideal" send us his name and ask 
for our 1905 catalog, illustrating many hand- 











DETROIT FOLDIwe Cant co have a day like that once a week, and in many 





562 Commonwealth Ave families it could, no doubt, easily be arranged. 


thing but teach, and had done that for twenty | 


dismay we discovered, at the spring election five | 
years ago, that our tenure of office was not secure, 
and we each might be without a position or an in- | 
We faced the situation squarely | 


rejected before we finally decided to build usa home 
in the country and try to make it self-supporting. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


80 bars Sweet Home Soap. € : . $4.00 sistent with durability. We made it beautiful, too, 
5 bars White WoolenSoap. . . . 35 but this added nothing to the expense. It needed 
S pkes., pacaxize oy hee ia. a. only that more care should be taken to secure cor- 
10 bars Maid o’ the Mist Bath Soap . .  .50 rect proportions and harmonious colors. 
4 doz. Modjeska Toilet Soap 2 ; .60 The house is 26x26, has three rooms and a large 
4 doz. Old English Cane SOep a eee co pantry on the first floor, with three bedrooms and a 
: Lg me hag tee | PS wed —: = bathroom on the second floor. There is a large | 
4 doz. Borated ‘Tar Soap é 7 25 attic, and a cellar under the whole house. In the 
4 doz. Safeguard Carbolic Soap . . =. ~—.25 9 | living-room is a big fireplace of common red brick, 
% doz. World’s Work ToiletSoap  .. x74 | which is exceedingly graceful in shape and reaches 
1 Seg = yl ty | i 2 o to the ceiling. A six-foot opening connects the 
1 4-oz. bottle Violet Toilet Water - ‘ -50 § | living-room with the dining-room. 
1 2-oz. jer Cold Cream . ° -25 | 
1 2-oz. bottle Vanilla Flavoring Extract . 30 f | 
1 2-o0z. bottle Tooth Powder . . . -20 f | ; ‘ ' 
13-0z. box Talcum Powder. . . . 415 The whole house is finished in cypress, and the 
1 2-0z, bottle Glycerine. . . . . is walls are the soft gray of the sand coat put on under 
+ eg poy poe Se Polish: <~°  : ‘10 § | the float. The downstairs floors and the bathroom 
1 box Larkin Shoe Polish — Black Paste. .10 | | floor are Georgia pine, but the floors of the other | 


extra 50 cents’ worth of Products. $10.00 Our water supply is a drive well, which furnishes 
TRY SOAPS THIRTY DAYS an unlimited quantity of the sweetest, softest water. 
; i : : , A force and lift pump carries the water to a tank in | 
Larkin Products and Premiums have given the highest 


which we formerly spent at the seashore or in the | 








| the hot-water boiler and the kitchen sink. ‘The | 


We are, therefore, worth two | 
| thousand dollars more in savings than we were five 


Has it all been easy? No, indeed. At first | 





Some time ago they 
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OUSECLEANING! Dirt!! Troubles!!! No wonder! 
Think of starting out to remove a year’s accumulation of dirt. 
The Sanitas method is a good deal wiser—and cleaner. Where 


SANITAS 
The Washable Wall Covering 


is used, the walls are never ‘‘housecleaned’’ because an occa- 
sional few minutes with sponge and cold water keeps them 
always bright and clean; you just wipe off the dirt as you would 
from marble or tiles. 
Sanitas is printed in non-fading oil colors, upon a cloth foundation; looks like good 
wall paper, is hung like it and costs no more. Madein all the fashionable wall paper 
designs appropriate for each room in the house. Glazed tiles for kitchen and bath- 
room. Sanitas will not crack, peel, discolor nor stain and is positively vermin proof. 


Write for name of local dealer and for booklet completely describing 
Sanitas and showing illustrations in color of Sanitas-covered rooms, 


The Standard Table Oil Cloth Co., 320 Broadway, New York City 








Dont Experiment this Spring 
BUY f4inioch = Yy 


READY TO M/X —— NOT READY MIXED 


HOUSE PAINT 


If you intend to have painting done this Spring — consider just a minute. 


Ready- mixed paint is not the best paint to use — not because the material 
isn’t good ;— but because Paint necessarily loses “ life’ in the ready-mixed can 
by deterioration, and because the oil becomes stale. 


Fresh, Pure, Raw Linseed Oil mixed with the thick KINLOCH Paint pig- 
ment (as shown in the illustration) means that the paint is RIGH T— full of life 
and the best your money can buy. 


It’s a small matter in the beginning to specify “‘KINLOCII 
PAINT,” and it’s a big matter at the end of 5 years or more to 
find the KINLOCH PAINT still in good condition. 

Send for our book, “‘ What the House Owner Ought to Know." It’s 
an eye opener on paint and gives some interesting information of 
great value, which will save you 25%. Your dealer will supply you. 

If not write for our special Introductory Offer. 


KINLOCH PAINT CO., ST. LOUIS 















DIRECT TO YOU “¢rives”” 


We are not jobbers or assem- 
blers of other people's goods — 
we build vehicles in our own fac- 
tory. By buying direct from us 
F you get factory prices with 
mn > no middlemen’s profit, 

is vaiiaiaeees i> you get everything that 
As WA Et - -i- ¥— 
VOY Z urable. ur large 
As 7S ZL ANY catalogue tells all about 
our no money w or 
RETAIL PRICE $45. | plan, freight offer, 2 years 
guaranty and how we ship anywhere 
ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

We make 140 styles of vehicles from $22.50 up and 
100 styles of harness from $4.40 up. Don't buy a vehicle 
or harness until you have heard from us. 

Write to-day for Free Money Saving Catalogue. 


U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 


POLK A: DOT: CANS: 
Sent on Approval, Send No Money. $1.50 


We Will Trust You 10 Days Hair switcH 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2%-oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If 
tm of extraordinary value, remit $1.50 in 10 
my days or sell 3 and your switch free. 
Extra shades a little more. Inclose 5c. 
: postage. Send sample for estimate and 

free beauty book. Wavy Pompadours 






































WEDDING CARDS g 


Latest styles, 


vitations, Announcements, etc. 
= a bg ooh? a h grade Visiting Cards. 











B 547, CINCINNATI, 0 
ANNOUNCEMENT. No copies of this famous masterpiece were ever 

| HE publicly offered for sale—only a few being owned by special collectors. The 
picture is the most notable produced in America ; the report telegraphed by the Asso- 

ciated Press declared it‘‘ marvelously beautiful .. . highest type idealized by man, 


etc." Commended by such Catholics as Cardinal Gibbons; Protestants as Bishop 
Walden; writers as W. D. Howells and James Whitcomb Riley ; educators as Pres. 
Hadley, Yale; and Pres. Eliot, Harvard ; statesmen as Grover Cleveland and Pres. 


Diaz, Mexico; and hundreds of art authorities. The picture is reproduced exclusively 
by this Company and by one method only —the “ Glowprint " (invented by Mr. 


Kitchell)and gives a luminous effect not even hinted at in any other kind of print. It is 
( OM PO S I | E entirely new and absolutely permanent ; the face is truly ag/ow— positively radiates 
light from a reflecting plane, and the mystical, spirituelle characteristics only faintly 


suggested in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL print areso intensified that they hold 
the gaze spellbound. The head is larger than that in the plain print in this magazine 


and copies will be ready for sale Apr. 25th. Framed with quiet elegance, in massive, 
deeply recessed panel of dark, dull finished natural wood (special design), size about 
12x 10 inches, with solid silver title plate; securely boxed and expressed prepaid to 

any part of the U. S. on receipt of $5.00—the special introduction price. Larger copies 


made to order for art galleries, schools, churches, etc. Life size $100.00. 


“*Glowprint "’ (Attested J. G. Kitchell), AMERICAN GLOWPRINT CO., 71 Irving Place, New York. 

















with economy and best results, by 
anyone, with GERSTENDORFER Bros.’ 
ready -for-use preparations for 


Gilding, Enameling ass Staining 


“Sapolin ”’ 
Floor Stain 


Rich colors of 
hardwoods and 
durable, high 
gloss finish, at one 
application. For 
Floors, Wain- 
scots, Furniture, 
etc. Won't scratch 
nor mar. No ex- 
perience required. 











all colors, produces a 
sur- 
Put on easily. % 


“Our 
Favorite’’ 
Gold Enamel 


looks and wears 


“Star Enamel’ " 


face. 
pt. can, 20¢ 


beautiful china - like 
Durable and washable. 
and larger sizes. 





like Gold on 
Frames, Furni- 
ture, etc. Can be 


washed without 
tarnishing. Un- 
limited decora- 
tive possibilities. Simpletoapply. 25cand 50ca box. 


” Star’’ Bath Tub Enamel Stands hot and 


cold water. % 











pt. can, 40¢e — and larger sizes. 


**Sapolin”’ 





Aluminum 
Enamel 
gives unsightly 
pipes, boilers, 
etc., a bright, 


smooth, untar- 
nishable silver 
finish. Used in or 
outdoors. Simply 
brush it on. 

% pt. can, 20ce — 
and larger sizes. 
Also makers of “ ar " Varnish Stains, ‘‘ Sapolin’’ 
Stove Pipe En , “Star’’ Bronze Powders, etc. 
Sold everywhere by best dealers. If not at yours,write us. 


FREE: Color-Cards and ‘‘ Sapolin”’ Hints 


Suggestions and practical ideas for decorating any- 
thing around the house at little cost. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
Dept. 6 231-5 E. 42d St., New York 


Two New “Special Order” 


MISSION DINING SETS 


























In Weathered or 
Oak or 
ogany 


PRICED 
WAY 


Antwe 
Old M 
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We Promised 


—that when we 
made Mission 
furniture—it 
would be ** something different,’’ individual aid 
adapted to American homes. Notice the Mis- 
sion simplicity and strength, yet without clum- 
siness—the successful combining of sideboard 
and china closet—the six sided table and the 
quaint, ** Aigh " and “ dow back" chairs. 
Do You Know of Anything Nicer? 
ane Fa nay a MAKE — not stock patterns, orders can 
only for prices that will 
up to Fune Ist. WRITE TO-DAY surprise you. Send 
10c. (stamps) if want set of full sized (8 x 11) traveling salesmen’s 
pictures. Regular catalog (without special order pieces) 
% ber please — you can have later shipment or time pay- 
ments if like— but all orders m entered tefore June ist. 


Linn Murray 2" Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Are the newest and most 
artistic for home decoration, 
made of specially tanned 
California leather. Very du- 
rable and practical. Sizes to 
fit all openings. Order the 
one shown, in tan, terra 
oct SRE cotta, light or dark red, light 
or dark green. Can be returned if not satisfactory. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

Contains illustrations of 32 styles leather draperies with 
cuaemions for special designs. Also illus* ated circular of 
fine burnt and appliqued pillow covers and novelties. 











LEATHER GRILLE AND DRAPERY C©O.. Sole Mfrs. 
Dept. J, Los Angeles, California 


tewarts 


Tron Fence. Over 100 beau- 
tiful designs. Highest award. 
Gold Medal, St. Louis. Musteco- 
nomical fence you can buy. Write 












| ] j ) pees. forcatalog of Fences, IronSettees. 
Me aasll Vases, etc. nts wanted 
Tee Srewanr ~ Worxe Co. 





Dept. A, Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE JAPANESE WOMAN’S 
WATCHWORD 


By John Dwisht 





ANY an American woman has asked me: 
‘* What is the key to the character of the 


Japanese woman? Why is it that she is 


gentle and quiet, takes adversity without grum- | 


makes the best of has 
nerves ?’’ 
and accepts the little phrase, ‘‘ Shikata ga nai.’’ 
With ‘* Shikata ga nai’’ she meets and overrides all 


the little worries of every-day life, and with 


things, and 


no | 
I believe it is that she thoroughly knows | 


‘* Shikata ga nai’”’ she breasts the storm which would | 


wreck the lives of most women. 

** Shikata ga nai’’ has as many shades of mean- 
ing as the rainbow has color. If you miss the train 
it is ‘* Shikata ga nai,’’ or no help forit. If a house 


| burns down the owner says, ‘‘ Shikata ga nai,’’ in 
| the sense that it is no use crying over spilt milk. 
| A child is crippled for life through the stupidity of 
a maid; the mother when condoled with replies, | 


** Yes, it is sad, but ‘ Shikata ga nai.’ ’’ 

Often the cheerful philosophy of it pleases the 
American woman, but asa rule it gets on her nerves, 
when lack of deftness, lack of proper supervision, 
rank carelessness, misplaced confidence —every- 
thing the smiling Japanese lady smooths over 
with ** Shikata ga nai!’’ and causes her to rage 
inwardly at first, but in the course of time she 


learns to say it — well, when occasion requires! 


| makes the best of it. 


As a rule the Japanese woman does not reason 
out things as we do; she simply accepts them and 
So these little words are really 


the key to every inexplicable Japanese characteristic, | 
| giving courage or comfort, as the case demands. 


Even the present war is a case of ‘* Shikata ga 
nai’’ and must consequently be endured. 


All this seems to savor of fatalism, but it really 
does not. To the Mussulman the past, the present 


| and the future are accepted as foreordained, but with 





the Japanese the past and present only. The past 
was, the present zs, therefore they must be accepted 
and made the best of; but the future is quite within 
their grasp, to be turned to account as they wish, 
and not as a higher Power may ordain. 

Now do you see how difficult it is for the women 
of the East and West to understand each other ? 

Etiquette forms the sum total of the life of the 
old Japanese nobility, and it is most wonderful to 
see the calm, quiet manner in which a delicate little 
Japanese will pass through scenes which etiquette 
demands should be enacted in a purely conventional 
manner. For example, it is an old recognized rule 
of Court etiquette that a Japanese Prince of the 
Imperial Family must die at home in his own palace. 
After the war of 1894, between Japan and China, 
Prince Kita-Shirakawa died while in active service 
in Formosa, and his embalmed body was brought to 
Japan and landed at Hiroshima, when it was con- 


veyed by train to Tokyo, a journey of some forty- | 
To keep up the delusion that the | 


eight hours. 
Prince was still alive, the mayors and officials of 


every town through which the train passed were | 


assembled at the stations to bid him welcome, and 
school-teachers with their pupils in holiday attire 
were lined up on the platform of each stopping- 
place to sing songs of congratulation upon his safe 
return! As the train drew into each station an 
officer of the Prince’s retinue alighted, whereupon 
the mayor presented his address of welcome and 
the children sang their song. The officer thanked 
them, saying that the Prince was much touched by 
their welcome and regretted that his state of health 
prevented his appearing at the car window. Then 
the officer stepped aboard and the train moved off tu 
the strains of another song of joy. The train was 
timed to arrive at Tokyo at night, when the station 
would be almost free from passenger traffic, and 
there the widowed Princess and her children awaited 
the home-coming of the Prince. When the train 


| came in the casket was laid upon a closel y-curtained 


for me beside her and her child. 





stretcher and placed upon the platform. Then the 
Princess, advancing, congratulated the Prince upon 
his safe return, and her little son, following his 
mother’s brave example, lisped his words of wel- 
come to the dead father who would never again take 
him in his arms, never again help him to buckle on 
the tiny sword, or wage mimic battles. 


To give another instance of the wonderful self- 
contro] of Japanese women: On a certain morning 
I returned to Tokyo by train. Stepping into the 
only first-class carriage I was about to drop into a 
corner seat, which I had thought unoccupied, when 
to my horror I saw that a coffin had been placed 
upon it! As I recovered my balance and stepped to 
one side a lovely young Japanese rose from her seat, 
begged me to excuse the inconvenience her hus- 
band’s body had caused me, and then made room 
She was of the 
upper middle-class — the widow of a naval officer, 
so there was no disguising the facts in her case. 
Her husband was dead — killed, we all knew, while 
doing a heroic deed. All the way up to Tokyo, 
whenever the train stopped, friends, or strangers 
who entered, inclined their heads respectfully before 
the coffin and offered their sympathy to the young 
widow and their congratulations upon her husband’s 
death as a hero; while she, with gentle dignity, re- 
ceived it all with an air of having too much honor 
forced upon her. I watched in wonder, and when 
I realized that this scene was but a repetition of 
what had been going on since the train left 
Hiroshima two days before, I wondered that the 
woman had not died from fatigue. I felt as if I 
must push back the people and cry out: ‘* Cannot 
you see that her heart is breaking? In pity leave 
her alone with her dead!” Yet she endured it all 
with a courage heart-breaking to see; it was a case 
of ‘‘ Shikata ga nai,’’ to be met without shrinking. 
Her little girl was too young to realize her loss 
fully, but in the years to come I am sure that she 
will look back with pride to her mother’s fortitude, 
and the memory of it will strengthen her when her 
turn comes to sufferand to say ‘* Shikata ga nai.’’ 

The wondertul part of it is the way the women of 
all classes train their children. From their earliest 
infancy they learn ‘‘ Shikata ga nai,’’ with the re- 
sult that there is next to no crying. I have again 
and again seen a little toddling mite fall flat on its 
face, giving its poor little nose a most fearful bump. 
It lies perfectly quiet for a full minute, getting over 
the shock, I suppose, and then gravely proceeds to 
pick itself up and trot off to play. It has learned 
** Shikata ga nai,’’ the keynote to which all iis life 
will be attuned. 
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ORDER 
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PILLSBURY’S 


White in Color 





~_ 
\ 


MUlSBUAY, 
* A . . 
Y ae 








If he cannot supply you, send us 
his name and we will mail you 
It can be prepared in more than a hundred ways. 


Pillsbury -Washburn Flour Mills Company,Ltd. 


Minne polis, Minne-ota 


“How to get the best of your grocer!” 


9 


Made from the most nutritious part of the choicest wheat. 
From wheatfield to your table, it is never touched by human hand. 
Thoroughly sterilized and automatically packed in airtight boxes. 
You are entitled to the best the market affords. 


standard guarantees BEST 


Granular in Form 


Rich in Nutriment 


We can give you a hundred reasons why it is good for everyone to eat, but 


Until You Taste It 


you will have no idea how delicious it is 
Ask Your Grocer. 


A Free Sample 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Butlers in the best families, 
chefs in leading hotels and 
cafés and all first-class cooks 
can tell you that Soups, Fish, 
Hot and Cold Meats, Gravies, 
Game, Salads, etc., are given 
a rare and appetizing relish if 
seasoned with 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


Refuse imitations. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 








ORIOLE GO-BASKET 
The Baby Hansom 


Combines usefulness, economy, 
comfort and common sense. Use 
it Winter and Summer. Wheel it 
or carry it. Babies enjoy it. Parents 
praise it. Physicians endorse it. 
- Cumbersome four-wheelers are 
.—s..3 giving way to it. A patron 
ie a Sy writes: “1 consider it invalu- 

: able, and think it as neces- 
sary as Baby's clothes." 
lVrite to-day for FREE 
BOOKLET. Tells how 
we ship you an Oriole Go- 
Basket on approval. 


WITHROW MFG. CO., 77 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. ___ 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 

Handsome,durable, Cheaper 

— than a wood fence. Special 

inducements -to church and 

cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO. 

408 North St. 

Kokomo, Indiana 
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BECOME 


E HAVE equipped thousands of earnest 

women now in successful ,endorsed 
by physicians and patients, and earning $12 to 
$30 weekly. We teach this profession by corre- 
sponden 


ce. 

An interesting booklet that will make clear to 
you the aims and methods which have made the 
Chautauqua School pre-eminent in its field will 
be gladly mailed at your request. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 

315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








BATH 


Registered 


ASWEET 


A PERFUMED LUXURY FOR THE BATH 


Softens Hard Water 


Better than Toilet Water 


25c. @ Box at ail Stores or of Us. 
BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 BROADWAY,NEW YORE 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
i, 


More About Girls 
© Prinones, tell me some easy way to earn 


W HEN you are buying food you are 
buying either health or sickness. 


Egg-O-See is a food, not a gift prop- 
osition. It is not necessary for its 
manufacturers to throw in dishes or 





money,’ write many girls. I confess that | dolls to induce people to buy it. 
these are the letters I like least to receive, | 
though not because it is not easy to earn money 
through The Girls’ Club. It is said that one usually 
| finds what one looks for, but did you ever notice that 
when you look for easy things to do everything 
seems difficult? It is only those who are ready for 
the hard things who find easy ones a-plenty. So 
when a girl says so emphatically that she wants 
something easy I am doubtful of her success—though 
| she does succeed sometimes in spite of my doubts. 


Is not the health and welfare of 
your little ones, and yourself, more 
important to you than a penny whistle 
or a cheap dish, worth half a cent, 





but which causes you to buy an inferior food, at 


















There was a girl like that in Indiana. She a cost 50% greater than Egg-O-See? \ 
iantsehy deine ming, ba jsrven eee! || When you buy Egg-O-See, you buy nothing \ 

Bow dy Ngee oo Ge care erage bon ph but the purest and best flaked food, instead of 

ievteatiee mid Bak ont anne a Me a low grade product, with cheap trinkets in 


“dress which she herself either earned or made.”’ 
Imagine a girl who had never earned a cent, who 
hated sewing, and who had never made even a doll’s 
Dollar dress, invited to a party under such conditions! 
: Her mother, as mothers do, offered to teach her how 
to make the dress, but her father told her that he 


Less **couldn’t afford to buy any more dresses that 


| winter,’’ 
for Shoes Here was a state of things! Only one hope re- 


mained—she must earn her dress. Like many 
other girls in need, she came to The Girls’ Club for 
something ‘* easy ’’ todo — but how hard it seemed delicate brown, and de- 
when she thought of it! However, her desire to . 

| attend that wonderful party was a strong incentive, liciously flavored. 

| and she set to work determinedly, finding, to her a a 
amazement, that the work grew easier all the time. Egg-O-See is nota 
Each day saw the little ‘‘ pile’? in her purse grow 
larger and larger, until finally she had enough to 
buy the materials. After that the making was just 


the package. 


Egg-0-See is the highest grade 
of Cereal Food in the world 


It is thoroughly steam- 
cooked, flaked, crisped to a 





Premium scheme; itis 





fun, and our new member went to the party with the just the best food that 
| prettiest dress of them all. Do you wonder that b d d 
Sh WwW she wrote me next day: can e€ produced, 
oes for omen **T just love The Girls’ Club, for I should have 


Wien cen Gee mate tee te 4 missed the jolliest time of my life if you had not with no gim-cracks 
Radcliffe pa for » dl vou are ; helped me. And I’m almost vain over the compli- 
paying for something that the Radcliffe | ments I received, too, for there were only a very few 


gives you without cost. girls who had both earned and made their dresses, 
Radcliffe styles are the latest and the After this 1 shall know what to do when I need A LARGE PACKAGE 
leaders but they add nothing to the price. ’ 


things.’ 
The Radcliffe name is famous but you pay 6 AT ANY GROCERY 
nothing extra for it. 

In every detail of quality, style, fit and com- About Vacations This Summer 
fort Radcliffe shoes are the equal of shoes | NLY one more month and schooltime will be FOR 10 CENTS 
selling for one dollar more. Made in high | over. Indeed. some schools have closed 

shoes and oxfords. The oxfords in black : ay ’ 

and colors. Ask yourdealer. If he does 


in the package. 


already, and teachers and scholars have time for 












































































 t : a. 8 » 36 in. high d 18 in. wide, 1905 
for membership in the Club. They say it is sayhe. Our price, Direct $7 4 50 
| too good to be true — but it is true, nevertheless. On Approval, is only oss 
This is a Club which helps girls to earn money, not = $2250. You ~y pee 

; , Our FREE catalogue gives large illustrations and fully ce- 
to spend It. Indeed, they usually know how they | scribes the latest styles of de dable Furniture. It posts 
want to spend it long before it is earned. And | 


; , ‘ you on styles and prices. Write for it to-day. | With Streit Patent 
everybody’s welcome—big girls and little girls, Foot Rest. Forms tufted 


i Py ‘ 13-25 Ionia Street 1 i . 
rich girls and poor girls, city girls and country girls, Bishop Furniture Co., Senne Rageas, Sam. eee 


any and every girl who wants to earn money. Even S . l S . Off 
| if you happen to be married we shall not refuse pecia c1issors er 
you admittance; but please ‘‘ fess up” and say so, Bi P d a k P ll Send 25 cents and two addresses of men who shave 
1- @ ac u er themselves, and receive a pair of Torrey’s Beet yr 
: Scissors —large, medium or small. Money back i 
>a Baggy RA hy = cusae = | 9 not pleased. Torrey’s Oil Edge dressing keeps any strop 


or I might make an awkward mistake in answering 
your letter. Let’s become acquainted right away 
and see how much we can help each other. i ; 

The only introduction needed is a letter or a slight, pressure S, me ~~ lifts the tacks Sale Grape ese Se 
postal-card, but please be careful to give your name | py fA Alay &, mening and cape. tae : 
and address. Some girls forget this, and many | 


| 
not have them send for free style book. both work and play. For many teachers the vaca- If you can find a grocer who does 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO | tions are a little too long, and they find it necessary not sell Egg-O-See send us his name 
. | to earn something during the months when the and 10 cents, mentioning this publi- ix 
Boston, Mass. | monthly salary is not forthcoming. I want to help cation, and we will man | you a full- 
| such girls especially this summer, and hope very sized package prepaid. Address the 
| many of them will write to me. Last year many Egg-O-See Co., Quincy, III. 
teachers. worked all summer for The Girls’ Club, 
and not only paid their vacation expenses but also : _ ene 
| added to the fund laid by for some cherished The FREE CATALOG from AK TIT ARRAS eee 
purpose. | U U Grand Rapids "7,29 2a ae a 
| Then there are the girls who are planning fora B op Furniture ¢y Michigan ' j ete 2a a 
little vacation trip and must find a way to earn the | h : Pa Pe "2°53 a 
hiss mo 4 : P | & “ shows over 1000 new styles in Fashionable - ‘ 
necessary money. It is only April, to be sure, but Furniture at moderate prices. It fully ex- Se 
TRADE-MARK the weeks soon slip by, and it is better to begin too | plains how we +4 you one-third and Teen ae 
: early than too late. It takes such a little money | entevelt el Hewtae 
sometimes to afford one a great deal of pleasure, and | furniture in your home 
it would be such a pity to miss a good time when it | ah er ek a oe 
wile ait dni Mabie Oe: eatin could be obtained by just a little effort. Last year | money refunded. f not Opens instantly into 
the diaper, from a aon pliable, I was surprised at the number of girls who earned petectiy —aa iad double bed, fine mattress. 
.7 a ‘ P . ithe: : : ou and better than ob- 
ee See A od age their vacation money, and was delighted with the esis shetaiatnas enn. 66 St it f S 99 
light as a handkerchief. ; The letters they — me —— their eRe P — ae than we = % rel or ervice 
ee ee girl, who visited the Fair at St. oa a | ug and guarantee safe ar- Made throughout to withstand steady usage — 
i cages cane one of her happiest experiences was meeting a | No. 3737 Metal Bed. rival, We ship furniture sure to get it because wonderfully comfortable. 
Absolutely Waterproof member of The Girls’ Club from a distant Western | Artistic and substantial, finished _‘lirect to you, hence your 
Widlees anatie he til tnek acai State. It made her feel quite at home. Ihopel | any color, worth $12.00. ange coving tn cost. 
irritate or sweat. : shall hear of many such meetings this summer. I Our Price Only M : Ch . 
The fabric is used in a good should be delighted to run across some of you in my 85 Orris airs 
many ways. For sheeting in $7. 
maternity cases, sickness and own summer rambles. ; : — D rt B d 
—s_ —_ it eeepeesss I suppose you al] remember the delightful vacation | We Prepay Freight to avenpo eas 
everything else; it sheds water -¥ T — te : all points east of the 
Ske @ duck; mose econcatical plans which THE JOURNAL published last summer, Mississippi ah. Pgs 4 
than rubber. and that you have each picked out some one of them Tennessee line, allowing freight Loo! ; : 
irae res 608 Se iets Rom which appealed to you especially and which you that far toward points beyond. Free Jrade-meark on every plore 9 warantes of step 
which they are made can be ob- : : “ : : -at- ing worthand wear. Beautiful, colonial, classic 
tained at dry goods stores through- would like to adopt this year. Some girls have alog. | and popular desigus ; artistic carving. "Upheol- 
; a ee countey. 1% you cannat been planning all winter, but some have done no stered in genuine leather or any other covering. 
obtain Stork Pants at your clealers, send 50 cents to us fora more than to wish for that which they see no oppor- 
pair; also send your dealer's name. Mace in three sizes, . > phasg ey: P Buy of your dealer, if possible. If he 
small, medium and large. Each pair adjustable and will tunity of securing. | hasn’t “Streit,” order direct from us. 
fit perfectly. Booklet and sample of fabric sent free. Why not ask THE JOURNAL to help you carry | We furnish Homes, Clubs, Hotels, We'll send bed or chair anywhere in United States on ap- 
THE STORK COMPANY, Dept.1 EB, 72 Broad St. Boston, Mass, out the ideas which it engendered? ‘There is a eaphats ond otiey acume Lane proval ; Sn gee my sie Cogn So satisfactory. 
. . . . . . J a ub- 
| kind of poetic justice, so to speak, in that, and, mitted promptly. or Davenport Beds, or both; shows over 
besides, I am here for the one purpose of helping | We are the laogest Furniture House ~ styles, tells why Streit furniture 
all the girl friends of THE JoURNAL. At anyrate, | SE ee a } ony —_ 
ll tr Te help you, if you ane let me do so ‘ ¢ egy: age mortar C. B. Sees Sip. So. 
y PIG, = J _ No. 3736 ‘‘ Princess” Dresser 1048 Kenner St., 
| Made in either Figured Golden Oak Cincinnati, 0. 
A General Invitation or pretty Birds-Eye Maple or Ma- 
| hogany finish at same price. Has 
S° MANY girls can’t believe that there is no fee large 42-in. base and adjustable mir- 





TRADE-MARK 





























































| of the finest grade of steel, there's noth- J. R. TORREY & CO., P. O. Box 37 
letters find their way to the waste-basket in conse- | ing to break or get out of Worcester, Mass. 
order. Any one can see | & 4 
quence. at a glance what a honsehold 
| convenience itis. For sale 
: This is Your Last Chance } 
yd | (LEARN TO SWIM 
easy Cushion- ‘O WIN a prize, for the contest closes on May 31, 
ed, springy but that means one more opportunity at least. BY ONE TRIAL 
aweoden motion found One member just missed the three-hundred-dollar 
swing. , in ng other prize one month —a little greater effort would have | 
Get our ROLLER made it hers — but she won two hundred dollars at | 
circular BEARINGS. any rate, which she is now using, with the rest of ~ 
first AY Noiseless. the money she earned while working for the prize, =—- ——= 
=> cain Sie SAFE to pay her college expenses. Sometime I may tell [= 
cng : | you more about her. Meanwhile, however, our 
DO YOU WANT ONE AT COST PRICE? Write to-day. | column’s full, and there is only room enough to SQUABS pdm ang) odo PSS A penn weigh SPORT In THE WATER a 
D. H. BAUSMAN | invite those who are not already on the list and order, serving one squab. There is out an effort. 
ios 10 Home Street, Bausman, Lancaster Co., Pa. idl want to earn money to write soon and join 


nquire of any one who has a le 
water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easil 
adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket Handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
Druggists. Orderi 








by all leading furniture Tue LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL Send for our FREE BOOK,“ How to Make Money 
and piano factories. J with Squabs,"* and learn this rich industry. 


Ask your dealer. Book free. lustre Chemical Co., Chicago, Tl. PHILADELPHIA 





| good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 

Se pay handsomely. uabs are raised in ONE MONTH: 

‘ FURNITURE AND PIANO POLISH Tue Girts’ Cus a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
ERE is the only perfect polish. — night labor, no ycung to attend (parent birds do this). 
Used ng from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. 

Pl th AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


Rock Sqaab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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WEANING THE BABY 


©) Hot weather is an anxious time 

for all Mothers, especially if it be 
baby’s dreaded second summer 

with the discomforts and dangers 

of teething added to the heat. 


“| Now, before the hot days 
come, is the time to think of 
weaning —a difficult process made 
easy if it is begun gradually 
and NESTLE’S FOOD is used. 
Baby will like NESTLE’S, and 
above all things it is safe, as only 
water is needed to prepare it. 
No cow’s milk to transmit germs. 
This also makes NESTLE’S most 
economical. 


A CHILD AND THE 
TREES 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 





NE spring day my little four-year-old daugh- 
ter entered a kindergarten which was situ- 


ated on the edge of a magnificent wood. On 


| sunshiny days the children had their schoolroom 


| outdoors with the birds and squirrels for playmates. 








@ Try NESTLE’S Food. Mothers 
who have never used it should send at 
once for a Free Trial Package, 
and our ‘*Book for Mothers,’’ 
which contains valuable counsel on the 
care and feeding of infants. } 


@ Our Department of Advice to 
Mothers will gladly give experienced 
counsel, without cost, if at any time 
questions should arise concerning the 


child's diet. 


HENRI NESTLE 
73 Warren Street, NEW YORK 











The finest mansion 
can be no more 
than “‘home.”’ 


Simpson’s 
Gobelin Art 
Draperies 


make the most unassuming 
abode an attractive and 
tasteful home. 


Printed and solid color effects. All fab- 
rics and a multitude of fresh attractive 
designs. 


Equal to imported 
at a third the cost 
Ask leading stores for samples. 
The Eddystone Mfg. Co. 
Sole Makers Philadelphia 












Sanitaire 


IRON BEDS $2 TO $25 


Beds are different 


Examine a Sanitaire Bed and you will find 
each part made in just the right proportion to 
give the necessary strength and most satisfac- 
tory service. You will notice that no iron and 
steel are wasted for which cafeless bed-buyers 
have been paying for vears. P 
Ask your dealer t» tell you of the many other superior features 
embodied in Sanitaire Beds. Write to-day for our valuable 
booklet entitled, ‘‘How to Arrange Your Bedroom,"’ FRER. 


MARION IRON & BRASS BED 00, 500 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind, 
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DENTA 


Differs from the 
ordinary denti- 
frice in minimiz- 
ing the causes of 
decay. Endorsed 
by thousands of 

Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored, and a 
delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. 


cents per tube. Avoid sub- 
book, “ Taking Care of the 


valuable information con- 
cisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY 
64 ALLING STREET, NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


For sale at best stores, 25 | 
stitutes. Send for our free | 


Teeth,” which contains | 


Scarcely a month of this woodland school life 
had passed when I began to discover in the child a 
growing knowledge of trees and their secrets. She 
watched with intent, curious eyes the swelling of 
the buds, the tiny blossoms covering themselves 
with yellow pollen, then changing into winged 
seeds, which scattered far and wide. She saw the 
crumpled leaves unfold and cover the trees with 
green. She discovered there were different trees 
with different leaves, a different manner of life, a 
different growth, and sheltering a multitude'of wild 
creatures within their shade. Before she had seen 
her beloved trees change from green to yellow, 
brown and scarlet, then drift in withered, freezing 
heaps, she had a larger knowledge of trees and tree- 
life than many older people. 


During the following summer we found it impos- 


| sible to go on a vacation, so when the little girl | 


began to tire of play and beg for something new to 
do I thought of her old love, the trees. Happily | 
we have the woods at our door, and from a play- 
ground I turned them into a school again, as they | 
had been in kindergarten days. I bought a 1ew 
books about trees, and during our walks for one | 


| week we searched for nothing but oaks. We found 
| the white oak, the red oak and the black-barked 


| oak. We discovered how different were their 
leaves, their bark, even their acorns. We guessed | 
at their ages, from the tiny pin oaks, that make 
bits of brilliant green here and there among under- 
brush, to the giant oak which overshadowed all | 
the trees about it. We penetrated the woods till 
we found a place where trees were being cut for 
cordwood. Many of them were red oaks. Curiously 
the child examined the stumps which had been left. 
Some of them were freshly sawed, and on the wet 
wood stood out ring within ring, so distinctly, we | 
could count each year’s growth. The little girl | 
discovered various odd things: one was that the 
rings were thicker and more distinct on the south 
side of the stump. The reason for this she puzzled 
out for herself: it was that the north side of a tree 
is much in the shade. She found that as they grow 
very old and bigger the outside rings become so thin 
that it is difficult to count them. This mystery 
was also solved satisfactorily: the tree could pro- 
duce only so much wood, and as it grew larger the 
wood had to spread out so much the thinner. 

This led to talks about the age of trees. Weread 
of trees which were ancient when Columbus discov- 
ered America, of an oak blown down in England 
| lately with a stump on which one might count seven 
hundred and eighty rings. We read of cedars in 
the Holy Land which are known to be more than 
two thousand years old. We studied pictures of 
Abraham’s oak at Mamre, where the patriarch is 
said to have pitched his tent; of the famous old | 
Charter Oak in Connecticut, and of the Royal Oak 
at Boscobel. The story about each one of them was 
as fascinating as a fairy-book tale. 





And fairies did appear in the woods: Elves, 
Pixies and all sorts of strange forest people! Robin 
Hood and his merry men living in the heart of the 
old English forests made the most fascinating of 
stories. While we talked about them we wove 
splendid leaf chains, piercing each leaf with a stem 
of another one. The oak leaves made beautiful 
chaplets, and while I crowned the small head I told 
stories of great days in ancient Rome, when the 
conquerors wore crowns of oak leaves. Sometimes 
the green leaf garlands were brought indoors to 
decorate the tea-table; sometimes we carried many 
yards of them to the children’s ward in a hospital 
and draped them about the little white cribs. The 
nurses said the fascination of the shining, crisp 
leaves was wonderful. The fingers of small patients 
pinned and unpinned them for hours at a time, 
| weaving garlands and crowns till they watched with 
| regretful eyes the withering leaves being swept away. 

There were many happy hours in the woods all 
summer long. There were playhouses built from 





The squirrels came as visitors, and the birds sang 
in the pine branches. On rainy days, when the 
woods were not possible as a playhouse, the child 
worked on her tree scrap-book. ‘The leaves of her 
trees, pressed and dry, found their places in certain 
families: the maples by themselves, the beech, the 
birch, the elm, the chestnut, the hickory, the willow. 
Beside them went stories and pictures of famous 
trees cut from newspapers and magazines. It was 
a Nature lesson which became fascinating to the 
teacher as well as to the little pupil, and it led 
unconsciously into wider fields, to higher studies. 


ax 
Herbs as a Moth Preventive 
By Eleanor M. Lucas 


i gos following formula, made of well-grown and 
carefully dried herbs, not only perfumes furs and 


Use of rosemary, spearmint, each half a pound; 
| tansy and thyme, each four ounces; freshly ground 
cloves, two tablespoonfuls. Mix, and store in well- 
closed boxes. 

This may be scattered with a lavish hand among 
the blankets and clothing to be packed away, and no 
moth will trouble them. When the woolens are 
; wanted for use a spicy fragrance, akin to sandal- 
| wood, will greet one, far pleasanter than the evil- 

smelling moth ball. 


pine cones, with floors made of slippery needles. | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1905 








| woolens, but is a preventive against moths as well: | 





If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. . 





Bring your Vacation Home in a 


KODAK 


Add to the after-delights of your holiday with pictures of the 
people, the places and the sports you are interested in. Every 


step easy by the Kodak System. 
Kodaks, $5.00 to $108.00. 


Catalogs at the 
dealers or by mail, 






— : —_ 


y NN | 
BOOK CASES - 





Roller bearing, non-binding doors, 
removable (to clean or replace broken 
glass) by simply unhooking. No un- 
sightly iron bands or protruding 
shelves. Cabinet work and finish the 
best Grand Rapids production. Sec- 
tions so nicely joined together the 
appearance is that of a solid case. 
Complete catalogue sent FREE on 
request. Gunn Sectional Book Cases 


on sale by all leading furniture dealers 
or direct from the factory. 


** Awarded Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis.’’ 


Gunn Furniture Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing 
Cabinets. 








rue Flat-Ended Teeth 


with circular biting edges, 
that smooth out rough skin, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body, 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 


Brushes 


are all made this 
way. It’s the 
right way. Mil- 
lions in use. Bailey's name on every brush. 
Accept no others. Beware of imitations. 


Found at All Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price. 








Bailey’s Rubber Complexion-Brush 3 50 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap ....... 10 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush. . . -75 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large). . .50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . .25 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner... . 10 


Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREF. 











C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Brownies, $1.00 to $9.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 





| 
| 
| 
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Drawn for Eastman Kodak Co., by Edward Penheld. 





Rochester, N. Y. 








If Building - 


or Decorating 


the home, you probably realize that in 
the modern house the woodwork is an 
important feature: its color and finish 
are often made the key-note of success- 
ful color schemes. 

We have secured for our patrons the 
exclusive services of MARGARET GREEN- 
LEAF, the practical and artistic decorator, 
free of any charge whatever. Miss GREEN- 
LEAF’s successful work is too well known 
to require further comment. She will, 
upon request, furnish panels showing 
wood finishes, also samples of wall paper, 
draperies, furnishings and complete color 
schemes. 

A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf in our care 
will bring a prompt reply. 
CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


22 Vesey Street 29 Dearborn Ave. 
New York Chicago 


























| LEWIS 8T 


A Comfort 
in Every 
Hone. 


artshorn 
Shade Rollers 


The standard of the world. Strongest, 
simplest, easiest running; perfect 


automatic action. When you buy the 
‘‘Improved’’ no tacks are required. 

See that the script signature of 
Stewart Hartshorn is on the label 
attached to every roller. 

That is for your protection. 








STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering 


| sent Free to anv address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
AMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St. 


St., Detroit, Mich, 


BABY Three Months for 10c. Illustrated 
Monthly devoted to care and training 
of Rabies and Children. Common sense articles 
hy experienced Nurses, Mothers, and Doctors. 
Practical, instructive, inspiring. $1.00 per year. 

Baby Publishing Co., 401 Ky. St., Louisville, Ky. 
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and BLOCH 


Happy en. 
Go-CART 


Babies 


Go Together 


The baby that rides in a Bloch Go-Cart is 
happy because he is comfortable. The 
“Bloch” is built to insure this; and the ease 
in running and adjustment, means less work 
for the mother. Healthy, happy babies and 
satisfied mothers assured with the 


BLOCH 
Go-Cart 


1905 
Shows hundreds of styles of the handsomest, best 
made, roomiest and strongest of all Go-Carts: 

together with testimonials from pleased mothers 


Our New catalogue mailed free. 


everywhere. Sold by most first class dealers. 
lf your dealer wili not supply you we will send 
you the name of one who w ill. Look for the 
name Bloch — none genuine without. 


INVALID CHAIRS 


for outdoor or indoor use — chairs 
that are built so as to 

assure perfect comfort 

to the invalid. ‘l'wice 

as strong as other 

makes and one-third 

less in price. Send for 

booklet containing com 

plete information. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
1132 No. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Have you ever 
tried the American 
Dentists’ pre- 
scription, 









Liquid 
Brush 


delicious anti- 
that will positively destroy germ life. 
Paste has the same properties and 
in collapsible tubes. 


The Liquid, a delightful mouth wash, is 
the most efficient antiseptic and germicide. 


The Brush is a new shape, endorsed by 
dentists and sold under a guarantee. 


A helpful booklet on ‘‘ The Teeth,’’ free. 
The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company, St. Louis 


Manufacturing Chemists for all Sanitol prepara- 
tions, products of an Association of DENTISTS 
conducted on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and only Award World’s Fair, 1904 


This Boy’s Russian $ 


Bloomer Suit, Prepaid 


No. 30— Made of fine white duck or a\ 
dotted pique; plaited sleeve, white duck belt, 
full bloomer trousers. Sizes 2 to $1 35 
Price, Prepaid 

No. 58—Child’s natural Irish Linen 
frock, made with round yoke and three box 
plaits down front and back; white piping 
aud white duck metal finished belt. Excel- 
lent value. Sizes 2 to 
6._ Price, Prepaid $1.85 

No. 6—Girl’s one-piece 


The Powder is a smooth, 
septic, 
The 


comes 



















dress of pink or blue checked 
gingham. Yoke, belt, cuffs 
and double box plaits of 


white Pique. Plaited hack ; 
buttons invisioly in front. 


Sizes _% Sod 0 $1. 15 


Price, 
WE commemaien sneee, 
The cut and fit of our gar- 
ments distinguish them from those 
of other makes. We use only 
such fabrics as will come out of the tub 
looking and wearing as well as when new. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for our illustrated FREE catalogue of 
children’s stylish garments in linens, French 
ae piques and all seasonable novelties. 





IDEAL SUIT COMPANY 
83 to 85 Dearborn Street, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








OUR SPECIAL OFFER! 


A 22x 22 in. Tinted Linen Center- 
piece with a choice of three at- 
tractive designs. An illustrated 
lesson and six skeins of silk 
to work the design with. 


All for 25c 






The Silk is Salter’s “* 
ed" Wash Silks, 
patent holders. 
made. 
The 





SALTER SILK CO., 123 Kingston Street, Boston 
Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

Wedding sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 

ing Cards, 50¢. Write for Samples. 


100 in script lettering, including two 
L. OTT ENGRAVING § 936 Chestnut St., Ph’lade’phia, Pa. 
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FIVE PRETTY MAY 
BASKETS 


By Estelle Cavender 


N NEW ENGLAND and some other parts of the 
country the boys and girls take the evening of 
Mayday for hanging May baskets at the doors of 

their sweethearts’ homes. 
mystery, the doorbell being pulled to show that 


It is done with an air of | 


something has been left, and a rush made to escape | 


betore the recipient of the pretty token of friendship 
can see who the visitor was. 

Sometimes the May baskets are given openly. 
This custom is worth copying so far as the remem- 
brance of the aged or sick is concerned, for a care- 
fully prepared basket of ferns and flowers will last 
for several days and afford cheer all the while. 

Below are pictures and descriptions of a number 
of pretty May baskets that any clever girl or boy 


| can make: 


| 








Just think — the silks alone 

in this outfit would cost 25c | 
Braid- | 
put upin | 
No better is | 
Sent postpaid for 25c. | 


3 Designs: Rose, Violet, Strawberry 





This basket is made from a square piece of card- 
board covered with light green paper and a medal- 
lion of darker green paper. Two opposite corners 
of this square are lapped together and sewed. A 
wire handle is fastened at these same corners and 
the basket is filled with apple blossoms. 





A round basket made of cardboard, with spools for 
the feet, and covered with pink and green striped 
paper. A twist of pink paper finishes the edges 
and feet, and the basket is filled with spring beauties. 





Made of cardboard, covered with light green paper 
and finished with a double ruffle of white tissue- 
paper. Medallions of white tissue-paper are 
applied around the centre. Filled with anemones. 





An old tin bucket is the foundation. Brown dry- 
goods paper, cut in three strips and braided, is then 
wound around the bucket, and a pretty basket is 
ready for crabapple blossoms. 





Made of cardboard and covered with pink paper and 
trimmed with white embroidered paper. Filled with 
crabapple blossoms, biue bells and spring beauties. 








When 


you get tired of a 
wash-day that is 
all slavish drudg- 
ery; needless 
expense, uscless 
worry and_back- 
ache—a_ wash- 
day that wears 
out clothes and 
wears out you— 


When 


you are sick of choking 
yourself withsuds-steam 
every Monday ; boiling, 
scalding and rubbing 
your clothes to pieces— 


When 


there’s a small wash to 
do in the middle of the 
week — 


When 


you want to take out ob- 
stinate grease-spots or 
blood-stains that no 
other soap will budge— 


When 


you are convinced that 
boiling water weakens 
and destroys the fibre of 
clothes — 


When 


you make up your mind 
to put the matter to a 
fair test — 








Then 





will come to the rescue and 
save your clothes, time, com- 
fort and money. 


T hen 


Fels-Naptha soap with merely luke-warm 
water and almost no rubbing at all will 
make them fresh and beautiful, without 
harming the filmiest thread of fine silks or 


delicate laces. 
Then 


Fels-Naptha soap will put it through for 
you quickly and easily, without the bother 
and heat of a washing fire. 


Then 


Fels-Naptha soap will banish them com- 
pletely like magic, without boiling water 
or hard labor ; and will save the clothes at 


the same time. 
Then 


you will understand why there is not only 
more comfort and cleanliness but more 
economy in a sensible modern wash-day 
with Fels-Naptha soap. 


T hen 


if your grocer hasn’t it, send a postal card 
for a free sample cake, to 


Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 














hammock of any description has. 


Cool 


Comfortable 


the “ Oso”’ a handsome finish. 


style of hammock. 


The “OSO” Hammock — 


The ‘‘ Oso”? Hammock is a newly patented hammock, containing all the merits of the 
old style hammocks, but none of their defects, and has other splendid features which no other 


yet so light that its strength is hardly realized. 





The patent weave does away with knots. 
It is the only hammock which successfully conforms to every curve of the body 
and gives with every movement, and which allows a person to sit or lie in easier positions than in any other 
No pillow is necessary, as the hammock conforms to the head, making a natural rest. 
Will carry at least 1000 Ibs., and is adapted for indoor and outdoor use. 


The *‘ Oso’’ is made from Seine Twine — strongest made, 


The ends are continuous, which adds to the strength and gives 








Ask your dealer to show you the ‘‘Oso’’ hammock. 
he will not supply you send direct to us and we will ship 
on receipt of price any style wanted, charges prepaid. 


If A postal brings a book- 
let illustrated in colors, 


containing prices, etc. 






































SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS GENERALLY 


Manufactured by THE NATIONAL HAMMOCK CO., 364 Broadway, N. Y. City 












“Old Hickory” $ 
‘ 

Lounging Chair 

As comfortable and hand- 
some as it looks. This chair 
is ideal for your Veranda 
or Lawn. Stands all sorts 
of weather because made 
of genuine hickory with 
bark on. Will last a 
generation. Arm rests 3 
ins. wide, seat 19ins. wide, 
16 ins. deep, height over 
all 44 ins. Price, $6.00; 
with rockers, $650. We 
prepay freight east of Miss 
River. 120 other styles 
chairs, settees, tables, etc., 















Parents : 


be a “* Marqua.” 


carts made by “ Mareua”™ 
Pr'ces range from $2.50 to 


ance to you, a saving, and a good selection 








We wish to mail you our Catalog of Baby Car- 
riages and Go-Carts; Catalog tells why your selection should 


The *‘American Junior,’ “‘Marqua 
Special” and “Dreamland”’ 


are the ones you want to use. 
$35. We sell only direct, 
not foun! at Dealers. Groce freight allowance. If 
are interested we believe our Catalog will be of great assist- 


Dept. A 
MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY CO., Cincinnati. Ohio 


from $1.50 to $25.00. 

Be sure to get the Old 
Hickory Furniture. If your 
dealer will not supply you. 
we will. Ask for new 48 
page illustrated catalogue 

Introductory 






“The Origina! 
‘Old Hickory’ 
Furniture Manufacturers. S) 


THE ou HICKORY CHAIR 00., 15 Cherry St, MARTINSVILLE, IND. 


DWIGGIN’S 


FOR DURABILITY 


Best fence of its kind — 
its kincd the best. Double 


and 





you 











MUSICIANS AND STUDENTS 
A novel discovery — one you cannot be without—Stamps that stamp 
inches for writing in scales, 
3% inches, 25c.; | 
notes, sharps, rests, clefs, set of 12, 50c.; 
each 6c. Self- inking pad 20c.—outfit complete $1.50. Circular Free. 


two octaves piano key rd, 3% 
intervals, chords, 40c.; staff plain, treble or bass, 
double with clefs, 55c.; 


A.1, D. Stamp Mfg. Co., Dept. “ B,’* East Libert 


galvanized steel wire: a 
cableof strength throug h- 
out. Unaffected by wind, 
rain or cold weather. 
Never sags. Trim, artis- 
tic designs, the perfection of taste for parks, lawns, cemeteries, 
etc. Catalogue shows variety of styles — 10c. to 50c. a ft., FREE. 





y, Pittsburg, Pa. Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 22 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 













Two Years’ Credit if Needed 
Simple as A BC to furnish your home with a beautiful High-Grade 
Cornish Piano or Organ, on a plan of payment arranged to meet 
your convenience. Special terms. We can satisfy any honest 
person and save one-half 
what agents and dealers 





any terms inreason. We 
will ship any Piano or 
Organ on 30 days’ trial 


Balance at your own 











, Freight paid — no money 
convenience in advance. Goods | 
shipped at our risk and | 
safe delivery guaranteed. Payment commences after one month's 
use in your own home. We do not make or sell cheap, trashy | 
goods, but only the old reliable Cornish Pianos and Organs — 


High Grade, First Class; Warranted for twenty-five years 


Distance is FREE 


no objection 1. The Beautiful 


‘ Cornish Album, a mar 
We ship vel of printing, color and 
rom tl design. 
P P y 2. Aset of coloredand 
every where embossed Miniature 
We have Pianos and Organs. 

3. Our unique reg- 

250,000 istered reference 

Safi book — 5,000 recent 

satisfied purchasers’ names 
patrons andakiresses—some | 

that you know. 


If you want to 
buy a first-class 
Piano or Oryan at 
factory cost we 
invite you to 


4. Our planto 
give every purchaser 
96 FREE music les- 
sons—(Ae most suc- 


write to us to-~lay cessful tuition im 


for our remark- the world, 
able collection of All these FREE if you 
aids to write AT ONCE and 
purchasers. mention this magazine 


REMEMBER ! | ! we make here in our own large and com- 
@@¢@ plete Factories in beautiful northern | 


New Jersey, the World Renowned Cornish American Pianos and 


Organs. We employ hun- 
FIRST 


dreds of skilled mechan- 
Payment 





ics, and we buikd and sell 
at First Cost direct to the 
eneral public the finest 


Yianos and Organs in 
America. You can't get 
a Cornish if you don't Balance $5 a month 
come to us direct, and if , 
you do we insure your or at your convenience 
satisfaction by our iron- 
clad bond backed up by a AMfi//ion Dollars of Plant and Property. 
Don't think of buying elsewhere — Get the Cornish Plan First. 


CORNISH Washington, New Jersey 
° Established 50 Years. 




















Depends for its virtues upon 


(1) The presence of active oxygen or 
ozone, nature’s great cleanser 


(2) The formation of milk of lime 





The oxygen cleans and whitens the teeth and sterilizes 
the whole mouth, whitch Yo other dentifrice will do. 

The milk of lime neutralizes corroding mouth acids, re- 
moves deposits from the teeth and heals tender and sup- 
purating gums. 


Keeps gold and amalgam fillings clean and bright. 


Y Tooth | 


athmeaal ~~ hy ~ hy Aare py a> - gua 
hand. Price 25c., of all 
Our illustrated booklet, “The Care of the Teeth and 
Mouth,’’ shows the inrportance of sound teeth anda 
clean mouth to good health, Sent free on request. 


' McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91 to 97 Fulton St., New York 


Save $5 to $25 “a 


by purchasing a 


Glascock 
Baby-jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed, High 
Chair 
and 
Go-cart 
com- 
bined 


A_constant comfort keeping 
the baby safe, comfortable and 
happy all through the day. and 
relieving the mother. Built on 
the right hygienic principle. 
Very strong; splendidly poised 
— frequent changes of position 
prevent child growing tired and 
restless. Adjustable. bh sicians 
endorse “Glascock’s”’— the Stan- 
dard, exclusive improvements. 
Sold with or without Go-cart attachment. 
30 days’ trial FREE. Buy of your dealer, if possible, or write us. 
Write for “ The Twentieth Century Baby" by Ellen D. Wade, 
th: ik M.D. An up-to-date manual for mothers. Tells 

y. how to keep baby well. Sent free with our catalogue. 
Giascock Bros. Mrc. Co., Box 306, Muncie, Ind. 






















PIANOS, 


FIRST | geese wey | 
Payment prices and can buy on 





100 WEDDING $750 
INVITATIONS li 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 


in the U. S.—Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO., 2 8. 11th 8t., Richmond, Va. 


HAPPY HAPPENINGS 
FOR MAY 





For the May Picnic 
By Mrs. Ida Earle Fowler 


a Mayday picnic by being led to gather moss 
and ferns and flowers, carefully preserving 


A PARTY of little children was made happy at 


| them for May baskets. After the day was over they 


gathered at one of the homes and made little baskets 


| filled with their trophies, each topped with a 
| pleasant verse of good wishes from the woodland 


fairies. The baskets themselves were little wooden 
trays procured from the grocers. When filled with 
spring beauties they bore small resemblance to their 
former state. 

The children carried their messages of love to the 
aged and sick of the little town, and all declared it 
was the best picnic of their lives. They had learned 
the lesson that a gift of love is thrice blessed. 


An Indoor Flower Party 
By Grace C. Moore 


S THE season was unusually cold and backward 


we planned a flower party in the house for the 


children. 

The invitations were prepared on dinner-cards 
shaped like some flower, and the little guests were 
invited to come dressed as flowers. On theeventful 


| evening the children of the house also personated 


flowers. 

For each arriving guest we had collected materials 
for making gardens. We gave to each child a 
medium-sized basket filled with florist’s moss. We 
distributed with the baskets handfuls of cloth or 
paper flowers and evergreen mounted on toothpicks. 
Each basket represented a flower-bed to the children, 
and under the stimulus of ‘‘ making the prettiest 
garden ”’ they arranged their flowers and trees ina 
way suited to each individual fancy, spending a 
great part of the afternoon in thisway. They were 
allowed to take home these ‘* gardens ’’ as souvenirs. 

The various costumes were exceedingly pretty, 
though made of cheap materials. The lily-of-the- 


| valley was represented by a child in a white dress 


with green lily leaves of cambric pointed downward 
and sewed to the skirtband, and pointing upward 
on the waist. A girdle of the flowers added to the 
effect. 

A very tiny girl dressed as a rosebud had her 
frock thickly strewn with the lightest shade of moss- 
green leaves. Attached all around to the neck of 


| the gown was a hood of tarletan; it was covered 


with rose petals cut out of pink cambric, so that 
when it was on the head the baby face was framed 
ina blossom. Little petal ruffles made the sleeves, 
and rosebuds were sewed on the little green slippers. 

Another wee girl was dressed in a gown of blue 
violet tint, and around her shoulders was a medium- 
tinted green cape, with arm-slits. Her arms to the 
elbow were clothed with green pieces looking like 
folded leaves. A cap resembling a violet blossom 
was worn, made of a lavender frill, with a green frill 
over it, and having a green stem. She wore bright 
yellow cloth slippers. 

The suit of a little boy dressed as a sunflower was 
of brown silesia, with a girdle of orange points 
around the waist. These formed the collar, cuffs 
and the kneebands on his knickerbockers. A brown 
cap having a flaring vertical brim of the orange 
points constituted his headdress. 

Another little boy came as a bachelor’s button, and 


| as these flowers vary in color his garments were as 


gay as Joseph’s coat. The ‘*‘ knickers’’ were dark 
blue ones, fringed at the knees ; Yale blue was the 
color for the blouse, which was fringed at the neck 


| with an overfringe of white. The sleeves were 


white, with fringed cuffs. His girdle was of a shade 
of pink lavender. On his head was a green skull- 
cap, with little tassels of the other colors of his 
costume. 

Little lunch-baskets covered with moss and arbu- 
tus blooms were distributed. 


A Graduation Luncheon 
By Laura E. Candler 


HE table was bare of cover with the exception of 
individual lace doilies. At the four corners, just 
inside the line of the plates, were four silver candle- 
sticks with red shades. These were placed on lace 
mats over red. Over the centre of the table was 
suspended a large hanging-lamp frame, from which 
the lamp had been removed. The bowl was filled 
with red roses. In the centre of the table was a 
small Maypole about an inch thick, which was 
caught firmly to the ring in the lower end of the 
lamp frame bya large bow of redribbon. The pole 
was wrapped with red and white ribbon alternating. 
At its base was arranged a ruff of red paper in the 
centre of a lace centrepiece, and from the top of the 
pole hung alternating red and white ribbons, and at 
the end of each ribbon carried to each place stood 
a little doll four or five inches high, dressed in the 
regulation senior cap and gown of black silk, huld- 
ing under her arm a tiny white diploma tied with 
red ribbon, upon which was the name of the guest. 
On each doll’s cap the name of the college was 
printed in white ink. 

A very pretty effect was obtained in the ice course, 
which carried out the colors, as did the whole menu. 
The cream was white and was served in red spun- 
candy baskets. With this white cakes were served 
with the date of graduation frosted in red. 


A Birthday Gift for May 
By Grace K. Dolle 


GIFT to a girl friend who spent many hours 
over her embroidery frame brought forth her 
warmest words of appreciation. It was made in the 
following manner: Two or three paper-covered 
books containing new designs in embroidery and 
directions for working the same were purchased at 
about ten cents apiece ; the colored plates which 
invariably accompany them were then cut out. 
Two pieces of cardboard were cut large enough to 
cover the plates; these were covered separately with 
white linen, upon which a spray or two of May- 
flowers had been daintily embroidered. Then tiny 
rings crocheted with white cotton were fastened to 
one edge of each cover, and by means of these the 
two covers were tied together with narrow white 
ribbon. A narrow strip of white paper was fastened 
to the edge of each design plate, which strip being 





folded back was slipped through a strap of white 
ribbon sewed to the inner edge of each cover to 
hold the plates snugly in place until called for. 
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Heinz Preserves 


Because of the dainty cleanliness observed in their prep- 
aration, Heinz Preserved Fruits are equal to the best 
home-made. Perhaps you would like them even better 
than your own because of our facilities for securing fruits 
of superior flavors. Many housewives do. We use only 
choice fresh fruits and granulated sugar in preserving. 


Remember Heinz Quality 


posting Thay You may try our Cherries, Strawberries, Peaches, 
& 


Pineapple or any other of those we make, and if 
you are not pleased your grocer will refund the pur- 
PO MEINZ 9 chase price. Write today for a beautiful book that 


tells of the Heinz way of doing things. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., _— Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 














“LOWNEY’S” MEANS DELICIOUS, DAINTY, DELIGHTFUL THINGS. 
On receipt of 15 ets. we will send postpaid Six Sample packages of leading Lowney products as follows: 


Lowney's Medallion Chocolate; Lowney’s Milk Chocolate; Lowney's Vanilla Sweet Chocolate; Lowney’s Pre- 
mium Chocolate (unsweetened); Lowney's‘‘ Always Ready" Sweet Chocolate Powder ; Lowney’s Breakfast Cocoa; 
and a Lowney Receipt Book. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY, 447 Commercial Street, BOSTON 








COLDWELL 


LAWN \\\ MOWERS 


On the parks of Greater New York are more 
than 600 Coldwell Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers 
that have been used constantly during the  cut- 
ting season for the last seven years. 

This speaks for itself. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
27 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, V. Y. 





GET OUR BIG FREE CATALOG OF 


RUBBER GOODS 


Buy from us direct at 


and SAVE HALF 
Our big free 70 page catalog illus- 
trates every thing made of rubber. 
It tells how weas manufacturers can 
save you from 50% to 100% on any 
article you buy. e make and sell 
everything made of rubber, includ- 
ing all kinds of syringes and douches, 
water bottles, pillows, atomizers, 
baby specialties, elastic bandages 

and stockings, gloves, sponges, mats, brushes, etc. 
YOUR M NEY BACK and welcome if you are 
0 dissatisfied for any reason. 
Get this catalog and save money. Send to-day to Dept. 35. 
INDIA RUBBER SPECIALTY CO., ERIE, PA. 


“Let her go!” You can't estimate 
the benefit and / your boy or girl 
would get out of the 


Irish Mail 


“It’s geared’’ 
Ideal exercise for young mus- 





oa , : 










snap, style. Perfectly safe. 

lf your dealer hasn't it, order 

direct from us. Write for 

upset.” illustrated booklet FREE. 

Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 145 Irish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 
Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 


W OODLAWN 
NCVUBATORS 

















“ 20 years ahead of all others." Built by practical 
ultry raisers. Give results that mean Big 
. Don't buy until you investigate this wonderful machine. 
Write to-day for catalog “ H,”” W Y FARM, 
home of thoroughbred poultry, .Pa. FineCollie Puppies. 
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Never Put Any Kind of New Finish 
Over an Old Finish When Renewing 
furniture, floors or woodwork. The removing of the old 
finish is absolutely necessary if a satisfactory, smooth, 

new surface is to be obtained. 


DELITE 


PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVER 
enables you to do something which you never could do 
before, viz., refinish any interior woodwork, floors or 
furniture and get a nice smooth finish. It works 
like magic, instantly removing all old paint, varnish, 
shellac, enamels or wax from wood or metal. No odor, 
no stain or injury to hands, wood or fabrics. After re- 
moving the old finish then apply 

Adelite One-Coat Dull Finish 
which produces the only modern wood finish that will 
not scratch, mar, wear off or fade. Can be used 
on hard or soft wood. It isa Mission Finish. It pene- 
trates the wood itself, making a permanent color. Only 
one coat is required as it «lyes the wuod and produces a 
beautiful dull lustre finish at the same time. It has 
taken the place of the old way of finishing with varnish 
and varnish stains. Among other colors these shacies: 

k Flemish Oak, Brown Flemish Oak, 
Bog Oak, it, Medium and Dark 

eathered Oak, and Fumed Oak 

SAMPLES— Send 10 cents to pay postage for sample 
of Adelite Paint and Varnish Remover and panels show- 
ing exact colors of One-Coat Dull Finishes. 

FREE BOOKLET tells what you can do with 
Adelite specialties —how you can do it and what it will 
cost. An extremely practical book on home decorating 
— worth many dollars to any woman with a home. 


or.e, ORomaT nes we 














Wonderful ease of control; real freedom 
from vibration and dust, and perfectly 
noiseless mechanism, contribute to the 
charm of riding in the superb Northern 
Touring Car. 


The Northern operates at less cost for mainte- 
nance than any other touring car made. The secret 
of Northern economy is Northern construction, 
Every part is designed with due regard to the re- 
quirements of the whole. Unrivaled mechanical 
simplicity; great strength, and perfect distribution 
of weight are the predominating factors. 

No other car has such perfectly protected and 
quickly accessible machinery; such direct and 
economical power transmission; or such a strong, 
simple rear axle. No other car at the price is so 
generously and completely equipped. 


Five passenger (side entrance), 18h. p., $1700 
Four passenger, Limousine body, 18h. p., 500 


Sturdy Northern Runabout—7 h. p. Strong, speedy 


and reliable. Most stylish looking and best finished car of 
its class. Price $650. Write for complete catalogue No. 23. 


Northern Manufacturing Co., Detroit, U.S. A. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 











(CLAMROC 
ART | 2 | | AND 
MANTELS Ju =) GRILLES 











everything that is new, exclusive and 

correct in design. Located amid the 
finest and most abundant material, we choose 
only the very best. tT workmen are sever- 
ally masters in their departments, giving these 
mantels construction and finish which is a 
guarantee of service and satisfaction. 


Do not buy until you 
investigate ours. 
Send roc. for elegant 76-page catalogue. 


McCLAMROCH MANTEL Co. 
Dept. C, 243 Elm 8t. Greensboro, N. C. 


N(ocvers ROCH productions embody 























in a minute, ready for freez- 


’ Mixed 
inute ing, with Miner's Cream Puff. No 
eggs. No boiling. Makes delicious 
Ice Cream at 50c a gallon; Sherbets 
ce ream 25c. Send 10c for trial box and 7 choice 
receipts, or 25c for a large box. 
MINER'S F.N. CO., 214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
AS SHE REALLY IS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


That ‘‘didn’t theyneed any?”’ created ‘‘ The White 
Farm,’’ the house where children were surely needed, 
and Miss Vilda, whose shriveled heart only a child 
could reanimate. Baby Gay had to be a waif that 
no embarrassing claimant should interfere with her 
destiny, and great-hearted Timothy, the innocent 
believer in the need for babies, became the central 
figure of the story. 


The Personal Side of Mrs. Wiggin 


ATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN in real life defies 
the tradition that authors exhaust their best 
and brightest side in their ‘* works.’’ The same 
humor that is so exquisite a part of her stories rip- 
ples through all her talk. She says the witty things 
that set going little waves of mirth to splash on the 
shore of your consciousness long after your initial 
laughter. An interest in the human story of every 
human being, an intense devotion to the welfare of 
children, are part of her make-up not to be laid aside 
with her pen. 
Her personal affairs, her friends, her private life, 
are kept apart from her art. The most subtle and 
persistent interviewer could not discover whether 


| she and her husband affect cereals or chops, or both, 


for their breakfast; whether she gives so little of her 


‘time to writing and so much to domesticity from 


principle or preference. There are some of us who 
dream at times of the play, of the ‘* serious novel ”’ 
she,might produce if her hospitable soul were not 
forever at the call of others, if the keen responsive- 


ness to all life in people, Nature, books and art did | 


not draw her so mightily with a thousand claims 
upon her time. It she never stopped to compose 
the music of a song, the scenario of a struggling 
student’s story, the plan of action for a philan- 
thropic campaign: if even there were a fence about 
Quillcote! There is not. Never was symbolism 
more flagrantly true. From the burden of the 
morning mail, that brings even to restful Hollis a 
host of time-devouring tributes and requests, to the 
hour when the last guest, the last admiring pilgrim, 
has taken a late evening departure, she is beset by 
those who love her, a greedy throng of the dis- 
tinguished and the obscure of two continents. 


She Usually Writes Under the Trees 
ER own room in the country, with its four old- 
fashioned windows open to the birds and the 
sun, its straight seventeenth-century chairs, its solid 
Colonial desk, has no couch tor a moment of idle 
luxury. One could as soon imagine disturbing a 
royal bedchamber as of ruffling the spotless coun- 


| terpane of the white-canopied bed. Under the 


Quillcote trees, famous even in a land of trees, the 
rustic chairs and the rustic work-table hint at no 


| lounging mood. Here oftenest she writes. If any- 


where on Quillcote grounds hangs a hammock it is 


for the unhurried guest who can yield unmolested to | 


the seduction of the scene. 
The helping impulse, the desire to set straight 


what is crooked, is, perhaps, the strongest impulse | 


in a complex nature. When she was only eighteen 
she sent a story to a children’s magazine, for which 
she was paid a hundred and fifty dollars. Most of 
us would have filled reams under that stimulus. 
The subject of this sketch never wrote another word 


until the needs of the free kindergarten inspired | 


‘* Patsy.’? The desire to help was the force that 
drove her to the final discovery of her power. 

She is in her own person the proof that a woman 
may do the world service in artistic labor and be 
none the less gracious, wise and womanly in all the 
ways the timorous fear may vanish from the face of 
the earth if women use the gifts Heaven has bestowed 
upon them. It would never occur to my friend to 
dream that a gift for organizing (she is now vice- 
president of the Free Kindergarten Association of 
New York City), that a gift for story-telling or 
story-writing, could make a woman less a woman, 
nor would she see any inconsistency in brains and 
dainty garments, in knowledge of the world’s needs 
and loving-kindness for the needs at home. 


Never Sacrificed Art to Preach 
HAVE avoided much that I want to tell. A dis- 
regard for the getting of money and a zest for the 
giving of it make attractive biography. One thing 
is remarkable enough to be mentioned. She has 
never, even in the days when Patsy and Marm Lisa 


pleaded a special cause, sacrificed her art that she | 


might preach orexhort. The story is *‘ the thing.’’ 
Of the real Kate Douglas Wiggin even a child 
may have an illuminating glimpse in her books. 
She talks, she writes, as she is. 

There are many who starve and few to feed them. 


Yet where there is any life in the brain there is | 


hunger for the printed word. It was an expert in 


crippled brains who wrote: ‘‘ Though you receive | 


many of these tributes, dear Mrs. Wiggin, I want 
you to know that you are the favorite author of the 
feeble-minded in America.’’ And while the laugh 
is irresistible, the ‘‘ sympathetic tear’’ is not far 
away. What greater thing could be said of any one? 
To give pleasure to the literary epicure is difficult, 
but to please him and at the same time to have 
human life glow through your art so warm and vital 
that it rouses responsive life in the untrained, even 
in the dull and defective, is still more difficult. 

In all that has been written upon her work and 
** how she does it’’ little has ever been said upon 
this supreme gift by which she gives a new world to 
the unliterary, new life to the unalive. 
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“Work while you work, Play while you play” —the 


OLDSMOBILE 


is your best help in both. To the business man it has be- 
come a necessity —it doubles the value of time. To the 
pleasure seeker it has become indispensable — it doubles the 
joy of existence. 

Our cars possess efficiency without complication. Are the 
most thoroughly tested cars on the market. Are held to 
higher standards of quality. This explains why they were 
the only light cars awarded a Gold Medal at the St. Louis 
Exposition. 


Standard Runabout, 7 H. P., $650 Light Tonneau Car, 10 H. P., $950 
Touring Runabout, 7H. P.,$750 Touring Car, 20H. P.(2cyl.), $1400 


All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
For detailed specifications and information address Dept. 49. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
Drawing Copyrighted, 1905, Brownell & Humphrey. 


























An American Encyclopadia 


@Its subjects embrace all nations, all people, all things. It is written b 
Americans, edited by Americans, prepared entirely from an American stand- 
point for American people. Nothing within the scope of human knowledge 
omitted. The publication of 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia . 


represents the completion of one of the greatest literary enterprises ever under- 
taken in the United States. 

@ The Editors-in-Chief: DanieL Corr Gitman, LL. D., Harry THursToNn 
Peck, Ph. D., L. H. D.; FRANK Moore Covsy, M. A., assisted by over 400 
eminent American scholars, have brought together in this encyclopedia a 
greater fund of accurate information, on a greater range of subjects, more profusely 
illustrated than has ever before been included in any encyclopedia in English. 
@It is published by one of the oldest and best known publishing houses in 
the United States. 

q It contains 16,329 pages, treating 67,097 separate articles on over 100,000 sub- 
jects. Every article is newly written. You can go to The New International with 
confidence that you will find what you wish to know. The matter is not ten 
or twenty years old, but brought right down into the year 1904. 

@To accompany the encyclopedia, we have a companion volume con- 
taining courses for study and reading in The New International, 





which will greatly increase the value of the encyclopedia to you. Vf 
QS” > 
A HANDSOME BOOK FREE oh he 
J ~ 
@ We will send to anyone who is interested in knowing about this great Pe PSS 
International Encyclopeedia a handsome 80-page book which tells all about OP yr o® 
encyclopedias, their advantages and defects. It tells how this encycio- x os © wf 
peedia was made, and why; who made it, and a thousand other inter- ) ss & ft & 
esting things about it. It is an entertaining and instructive book, LS 
with maps, full-page colored illustrations, and sample pages from one a 
The New International. ree vv J 
@ If you have no encyclopedia, or have an old, unreliable one, s os os x 
or if you have been tempted to purchase one of the bargain- ro ie 
counter editions, you should read this book. Oe tS 
We are not offering a work whose only merit is its a: PS OS 
cheapness. The New International Encyclopedia at ro $2 
its price will prove the best bargain of your life, and £8 F4 Ss 
the price is within your reach; the payments so easy \4 o> & & 
that anyone can meet them. < e oe x». , 
9 /<¢ oe 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers SP Mg a 
372 Fifth Ave.,New York cts oF oF oo SS 
VE NEW EGE OS SP LH a & a rod Y See > 
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THE STORY OF A FEW 


satisfaction PLAIN WOMEN 


we P i (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) | . va ke ur yi Oo ey ©e ag 


to their friends. Her work steadily increased with 
each year. She was known to be absolutely honest, 
| she was thorough and dainty. | 
** You sent Jane,’’ said one of her employers, | 


** the keys of your house, which you had left vacant 
all summer, or perhaps for years. She attacked the 
dust and disorder, single-handed. When you came 
home she gave you the keys, smiling, and there was 
your home shining with cleanliness from cellar to 
attic, the fires burning, the curtains draped as if 
Alma Tadema himself had done it. Who would 
not pay for such service?’’ 

Jane wisely made her patrons pay high. She 
charged for her work at its fullvalue. Some of the 
most costly dwellings in the city were submitted to 
her treatment regularly twice a year, just as people 
take their ailing bodies to great experts for renova- 
tion. By one or two women she was paid a regular 
salary for a constant oversight of their houses. 

She was a thrifty little body. She soon owned a 
tiny house of her own; her children were sent to 
school and taught trades. She is still living, 
respected and self-respecting. She never has been : ¥ ‘ 
tempted by false pride to give up her work for any | | You know there isa difference in flours 
other which would be rated by women of her class —just as in everything else. 


as more ** genteel.’’ You want the best flour you can buy, 


** The Good Man,”’ she said once, = gives every and before you buy it you want to know 
one of us a hard bit of ground to dig. But He why it is best 


always puts a spade into our hands. And He 






















HAT a source of satisfaction it 





is to know that the appearance | means us to dig with that spade and no other.’’ Ps gd ed SS ae re 
of your teeth is a credit to yourself Another Woman’s Story Comes Back to Me —a health and strength. 
and is approved by others! A poorly young widow left with one child, a boy of fifteen. Wheat grown under perfect conditions 
kept mouth discredits its possessor. He was the last of a race of decadents. They had contains these health- and strength-giving 
been brilliant, showy men, but also drunkards, klep- elements in perfect proportions. 
Rusifoam tomaniacs and defauiters. Her husband was tricky The wheat from which Marvel Flour is 
and foul in every thought and act. When he was | | odie to Gan Genaat haat tenes the Crone 
the delicious liquid dentifrice, gives gone she set to work to make a good man of her boy, made Is the : . < 


to clean the blood that was in him. For twenty | | of the wheat fields of America. 
years she worked at this one thing. She carried 
him from place to place. She forced strong, pure 


influences into his life. She dragged him up if he 
| stumbled; defied the devil and brought God’s help arV 
to the work. She died at last an old, broken 


woman. But she had won—the man was saved. 


a growing satisfaction because its 
advantages increase with regular 
use. It is as much a part of a well- 
bred toilet as a cake of soap. 


Rusifoam 


the antiseptic, purifying dentifrice, 
more than satisfies because it does 
more than clean the teeth. It makes 
beautiful gums and sweet mouths. 


Rurifoam 
is constantly increasing in sales and 


must be giving satisfaction. 
It's wise to use RusBiroam. 


is milled under conditions that insure your getting a 
| Remember, Too, a Story Told Me in Louisiana of “cote tte na — will make ne and better 
an Acadian girl, in a parish on the Gulf, who was bread than any flour you have ever _e 
stricke vith Jeprosy It was in her blood: | or lo convince American housewives of its unques- 
stricken ¥ : I 4 po : ¥ , . tioned superiority, we will give away, absolutely free, 
father had died of it. There was not one of her 50 barrels (200 Ibs. each) of Marvel Flour 
family left. All we ask you to do isto write us for full particulars 
** Mona,” one of her neighbors told me, ‘‘ was a of this offer—your name and address on a postal card 
pretty, kind girl, always going about helping the is sufficient. : : 
women to cook or weave. When she could no | yon ge ad agen pag from you we bp tee 
: : inform: as w you can get a barre 
longer stand or walk she sat in her little cabin sew- | | pe ance ate onbaadis tan Pe 
- : , N ‘ ‘ 
ing or knitting for them. But it came at last that Be sure and write us today, for the distribution will 
her hands were quite gone. Every morning the 


' be made within the next few weeks and you cannot 
women dressed and fed her; then they had to go to get one of these 50 barrels of Marvel Flour unless 


you write us in response to our advertisement. 


—— \ work. We are very poor folk, you see. ‘ 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. eh ' 66 on <- ap age 8 vine ernd she wae | So do it today. 
: eg them. ven all day she would sing and sing. | | e ‘ ¢ 
Price 25 cents. She hada little sweet voice like a child’s. She | | Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


SAMPLE FREE. 


E.W. HOYT & CO.., Lowell, Mass. 


ABLACHE 


FACE POWDER. 
3 a ieee r 


said she did it to hearten us at our work. She sut- 
fered horribly. But between the grinding pains she 
would sing. 

*** It’s all I can do for you,’ she would say, trying 
to laugh. ‘I’m sure it helps you a little.’ 

** But one day we were harvesting and we heard 
her only sing one little song early in the morning. 
In the evening we went to the hammock, and there 


We Remove the 7 L eonar ri 
eg ee that I have heard of heroic BASS METAL . Cle anable 


women this of the poor little girl, swinging in \\ ay and 


a 
her hammock under the live oaks, gnawed by slow, Replace with Refrigerator 


creeping death day after day, and singing to hearten 
SOLID SILVER 


her poor neighbors to the end, seems to me the most 
human and tender. 


























' LINED WITH 


| s s 
Genuine Porcelain Enamel 


fired on sheet steel. You cannot 
break, scratch or corrode this 
wonderful lining. 

It will last forever, sweet and 
Clean. Sliding adjustable shelves 





The Great 
Toilet Secret 
of the Day 


But Don’t We All Know Such Heroes? In almost 
every house there is a lean, tired spinster, a mother, 
an old, worn-out father working — sometimes starv- 
ing in body or mind through long years, to give a ~ 
better chance in life to somebody who is dear to 

, ; Lal 
them. You who read may be one of them. | Hees & Towancs 

















necked gowns. It is the great toilet 


In my search for something original for a birth- 
secret of the day. Accept no other. 


For photo or general use. Dries quickly 
day gitt for my mother —a woman up in the sixties 


— never discolors print Very strong —cor- 


of same material, case of oak 
‘ | STERLING INLAID with quasterqnwed peacts. Hand 
The woman who You may never see the success of your work, but | cided aan fnish, nickel 
: knows the pleasure be sure that it is not lost any more than was Mary EFORE the spoon is plated trimmings, eight walls with min- 
of being handsome, knows also Willard’s childish hope, or the poor washerwoman’s | f + ain spaced git dha nl eral wool insulation. 
the help a delicate face powder is lan to feed a few hungry children tions of the base metal are re- This style, 27 50 
to he The woman who uses P le hanlthhe, hasol ery it of if ee hi : moved at the points where the wear 35 x 22 x 46 inch, $ * 
o her. 1e : F This hea thy, heroic spirit of se -sacrifice, which comes and sterling silver is substi- Freight paid as far as the 
is common in almost every home, is the leaven with tuted. This means that the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
Lablache Face Powder which God is litting our people and our age. ’ plating cannot wear through at yee a 
the spots where ordinary plated no agent. Satisfaction guaran- 
E oot ‘er > yg teed. Send for Booklet showing 
“The Queen of Toilet Powders” | BI ic soses ww prod land I | sos ot our wenamee gs Ss PE 
“ 3 . - - - oe be : Sanipi ol our woncertu ining. eware of imitations. 
knows she is using a powder which A Mother's Memory Book 5 spoons with the wearing qual- The G Rapids Refri Co 
is absolutely pure, and ts beneficial to By Madeline Marston +. ed ¥_ ities of solid silver and at less | he Grand apids e rigerator mpany 
the skin. It purifies and beautifies , as — a = — | 2 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
the complexioif, is delightful to use AM sure that a souvenir collection I have lately oy = Tece mark, shown above, TE , TIE 
and invisible when applied. It is a | made will be of interest to many readers. For a be pda Sg pe LEEPAGE S PHOTO PASTE i ee 
lo c ‘ ry , » : “4 JCa4rs. . =————= - 
boon to ladies when wearing low | lack of a better name I call it a ‘* Memory-Book. : dealers. Send for booklet “E- IN JARS AND TUBES. - 
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128” showing various styles and 


I ived the id £ this. book I " d patterns. | ners will not curl. Largest bottle now sold 
Flesh, white, pink, cream tints, 50c a box. | ——i conceive 1e 1dea © ils DOOK,. purchase for 5c. (by mail, 10c.). In bulk for large 
Druggists or by mail. Send 10c. for sample. an unbound photograph scrapbook. On the first HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER co. users, carton work, etc. 
| page I pasted a large photograph of my mother (International Silver Co., Successor) Lt PAGE'S MUCILAGE 
BEN. LEVY & CO. ee. eee 8 ae eee ee & my ’ Bridgeport, Conn. 2 oz. size retails Sc.; by mail, 10c. 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston S8t., Boston and then proceeded to give her life, in picture and 
y * * 





L&® PAGE’S GLUE—1 oz., 10c.; b 
mail, 12c., bot. or tube. RUSSIA CEMEN' 
CO., 123 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


79 Fluffene 


(TRADE MARK] 
. An exquisite, dainty dressing that makes 
_*, the h flu 


souvenir, in all of its successive stages. 
1 searched through oid magazines and newspaper 
* oa clippings, old trunks and boxes, for souvenirs, | “ No crooked 
. EASYTAKE wrote old triends for photographs, and soon my | /¢ss for this 
work assumed alarming proportions. I purchased |  °74 
FOLDING three large scrapbooks, giving me in all one hundred 


art pages. Beginning with her childhood home I gave 
the photographs, also those of some of her girl- 


































Straight Legs 
and a strong, flat back developed 
if the baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 
Baby-Walker 



























“ , | - Js your hoir thin, oily 
oa eet, hood friends— copies from old ones: then on to Endorsed by physicians as the best and straight? Pattis’“Fluffene” will 

a Webs ax the present time: pictures of the different places | physical developer. In it child can - oon and arm bss Need for 

21 x 23 inches, and people she had visited, descriptions of social | ee cased” 2S. Floffy or Wavy, as <lesired; imparts 

weighs 14 Ibs., events given her or attended by her; for example, | justable. Keeps chikt clean; grace and attractiveness. An occa- 

holds child of sxtiett : haw 2 | Safe. Insist upon “‘Glascock’s"" sinalapplication of * Fluffene” will save 

six years, tested on her sixtiet h birthday her daughters gave a | —the prometie Special styles the hair from too frequent washing. 

‘ ; to 150 Ibs. Juncheon in her honor: a newspaper clipping of the | for cripples. Buy of your dealer “ Fluffene" for child, Debutante or 
Write for catalogue and send event on one page, a souvenir place-card on the if possible. Matron. Price $1 Express Prepaid. 
wt ot rth ap agp a opposite page each surrounded by pictures of the | Write for our free book “‘ The Twentieth Century Baby,” OMe SS oa tons 
GWATHMEY MFG. CO., Dept. L, | | ‘ ° . ; | by Ellen D. Wade, M. D., “ Tells how to keep baby well.”’ 0%. = Patlis’ Toilet 


th 2405-09 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N.Y. | | ladies in attendance — twelve in all. 


All photographs I pulled off the cards to avoid 


PN Requisite Booklet Free. 








Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 627 West St., Muncie, Ind. 











bulk. One page was devoted to her wedding, hav- 
ing a marriage certificate, pictures of herself and 
husband and attendants as they then were, a list of 


guests, and a picture of the house where the cere- =: BUY FROM OUR FACTORY 


mony took place. One page was devoted to the 


account of her father’s and mother’s golden wed- . SAVE A i HIRD 
ding, with their photographs. Then there was a /) 


Wouldn't you like to knit a golf vest, or a pair 
of golf gloves, or bedroom slippers? You can 
easily do it by following the clear instructions 
given in the new Columbia Book of Yarns, Ex- 





plains the different stitches, shows illustrations page — ry to her —— wee ew an pic- KS 1/ ¥\ F~ \\ Eye Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
of 106 articles and tells how to make them. tures at time of ceremony, church or place of mar- {> = vy >, profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
A dollar book, but sold for 15 cents—at dealers’ | riage, account, pictures of minister, piece of wedding o—\ — assortment of carriages and harness is larger 
or by mail — to advertise heb | ay Rafi | dress and marriage notice. than any dealer can show you. We guarantee 
—- Gee GRAS ane mast econsuness i the worse. I was fortunate enough to secure pictures of most all our goods. \ e are bona-fide eos ae 
Every skein of Columbia Yarns A S S “ —not a commission house. Send for our free 

hes © “slagtebel” agound ft. | of the houses where she had lived, old schools, <= : illustrated catalogue. 

UMB RN HILAD churches and places of interest in her long, eventful 
~- thee. © EPA life, ending with photographs of her entire family, ARNESS CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 








separately, and letters from some of her old friends. 
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Flexibility of 
Red Cross 
sole 







Red Cross 
Oxford 


For active women 


Nothing so unfits a woman for work or pleas- 
ure as aching feet. 

The burning and drawing caused by stiff soles 
are entirely prevented by the 


flexible sole 


Red Cross Shoe 


Protects the foot and affords the necessary 
support without binding or chafing. Made of 
specially prepared leather not used in any other shoe. 
Sole can be bent double. Outwears stiff sole. 

Heel of the same leather relieves all strain and 
jar, like a rubber heel, but will not wear smooth 
nor slip when wet. 

The ‘*Red Cross’’ is noiseless. 

The standard for nurses, ideal for women who 
are on their feet much of the time, and for 
those whose feet are tender. 

A smart shoe designed for comfort but 
made on correct, trim lines. 

$3.00 — $3.50 in all styles 
of Oxfords and high shoes. 


At best dealers everywhere 


Look for this trade-mark stamped on 
the sole of every genuine RED 
CROSS Shoe. Your guarantee 
against inferior substitutes. If your 
dealer hasn’t the RED CROSS write 
us and we shall see that you are 
supplied. 





Every woman is interested in ** Women To-day,”* 
our illustrated booklet FREE. Write for it. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 
818-828 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati ) 























“Don’t Wake Me!” 


is the safest hot 
weather dessert for children and most refreshing 


Pure, home-made ice cream 


to everybody. Easy to make with a 


Peerless Iceland Freezer 


Only three minutes for freezing fine, smooth 
and firm. Simple, efficient. Patented stationary 
dasher does away with hard turning, makes finer 
cream in less time and with less ice. One motion. 


Don't fail to write for ouf free booklet, S/X COOKS 

AND A FREEZER. New recipes for frozen desserts, 

by Mdme. Blay, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Herrick, Miss 
J. McK. Hill, Miss F. M. Farmer, 


THE DANA MFG. CO. Dept. H. Cincinnati. 


Dealer will refund money if not satisfactory. 
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—-all toilet purposes. 

A perfect cleanser 
—dainty and re- 
freshing. A neces- 
sity on every toilet 
table. Invaluable in 
the nursery. 


Sold in drug stores. If your 


druggist does not keep it send 
his name and five 2 cent stamps 
for postage and we will send 
you a 25 cent bottle. 


REED & CARNRICK 
46 Germania Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ABSOLUTELY -FREE. 


% dozen shell Hair Pins with our 1905 illus- 
trated catalog. Guaranteed Natural Color 


Human Hair g 
Switches, $1.50up 
’ Transformations 


we cover Gray and 
be Streaked Hair, $8. 
Natural Wavy Partead WIGS and 
POMPADOURS, $3.00 TOUPEES 


PARISIAN HAIR CO., Dept. E, 162 State St. Chicago 
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HOW TO SING THE 
AMERICAN SONGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


writer of decided talent, has been included in my 
programs of late. He has written both secular and 
sacred songs, distinguished by admirable ability and 
individuality. Of the latter class are his ‘‘ Worship 
King’’ and ‘*‘ The New 
Jerusalem,’’ and of the former, three Heine songs: 
**In the Lovely Month of May,’’ ‘* When I Look 


into Thine Eyes ’’ and ** On the Rhine.” 


The Question of Singing in English resolves itself | 


| into one of sound sense; people like something that 





| form of musical composition. 





they can understand. As to the language being 
difficult to sing, it is only a matter of giving the 
time to it, and I am a great believer in the over and 
over. 

In the study of singing not a few of the stumbling- 
blocks are of one’s own creation. One may feel 
that others have had greater opportunities. On the 
other hand, one may often put the question to one’s 
self: ‘* Have I made the best of those opportunities 
that have come to me?’’ If we trouble less about 
what others are doing, and devote our thought to 
that which we are doing ourselves, we shall likely be 
the better for it. 

Nothing in the world will come to us simply 
because we wish it. We have to strive for a thing 
if we would achieve it, and to strive with calmness 
and patience. All success is a matter of evolution, 
worked out not in an hour or a day, but in months 
and years characterized by toil and ruled by pa- 
tience. The ill-advised praise of friends may be a 


spur to our self-esteem, but not to our advancement. | 
A singer whose | 


Content is a barrier to progress. 





powers are in the course of evolution toward higher | 


achievement is in a corresponding state of unrest. 
Praise serves its purpose as a stimulus, but it must 
be judicious, and accepted only on a par with the 
authority of the giver. But a little calm, just criti- 
cism, an awakening of the mental perceptions, is of 
a greater value to the student than any amount of 
commendation. Of criticism the singer is likely to 
receive full share and more, but to think that criti- 
cism over, to question ourselves closely as to the 
justice of it, and apply correction when we feel it 
merited, means in every instance a step toward 
progress. 


Attack the Difficult Parts First in the study of any 
It isa very bad plan 
to let any passage go with the easing assurance that 
we have done as well as we could with it. We 
must keep at it continually, and we must master it. 
The question is not how we do a thing, but how it 
should be done. One’s hearers are not likely to for- 
give the faulty rendering of certain passages because 
certain others are sung with satisfying finish. The 
complete mastery of a song is the only passport to 
its acceptance. 


The Exercise of the Mind is a prime necessity with 
the singer. No matter how able our master, he 
cannot do our thinking for us; that is a something 
which we must exercise individually for ourselves. 
A teacher will assist us to fathom and to under- 
stand, but to attain a complete comprehension of 
any principle of art it must be reasoned out in our 
own minds. It is not for appearances that we work, 
but to be genuine; and none can be genuine without 
that clear comprehension which means command of 
the task in hand. The suggestion comes from the 
teacher, the working out of things depends upon 
ourselves. Depend not merely upon the solid repu- 
tation of your teacher. A teacher may put in the 
breath marks, and, following them with care, you 
may achieve correct results in this direction in a 
given song. But if you give no thought as to why 
they are placed at the points indicated your study is 
incomplete and lacking the elements of a founda- 
tion. You should be able to apply that same plan 
in another song that you take up. 


Young Singers Have Often Come to Me to test 
their voices, and sung some elaboratearia. A little 
questioning has resulted in the knowledge that they 
are unfamiliar even with the place which that same 


aria holds in the opera of which it is a part, and | 


that the meaning of the foreign words they have 
sung is sealed to them. Before the painter can 
transfer a landscape to canvas he must have a thor- 
ough mastery of both subject and methods. It is 
the same with the singer. Uncertainty in any 
phase of her work will inspire lack of conviction in 
those who listen to it. No good song, it matters 
not how simple, but has good reason for its exist- 
ence. Of that reason, of the song’s inner contents, 
we must have absolute knowledge andcommand. It 
is necessary both to understand and to feel what we 
are singing if we would make others understand and 
feel with us. A good exercise in thought and indi- 
vidual resource is the taking up of songs as studies 
without the aid of a teacher. We cannot always 
have a teacher with us. 


Foreigners Understand perhaps better than do we 
the importance to the singer of a study of languages, 
not alone as a factor of song art, but as a means of 
strengthening the memory, and an aid in general 
mental development. However attentive many may 
be in this matter there is an important item in the 
category that is too frequently overlooked — and that 
is, the study of English. ‘The prevailing idea of 
English diction is poor. The perfect pronunciation 
and enunciation of the word, and the knowledge of 
its meaning and value, are indispensably necessary 
to the proper delivery of asong. Take, for instance, 
a veteran artist whose name is closely associated 
with some familiar song in English, given as an 
encore. The sentiment of that song is a strong part 
of its appeal to the general public, but there is an- 
other and a potent reason for its unfailing acceptance 
—every word is distinctly spoken and pronounced. 
The meaning of the poet is not distorted or obscured 
by a missing word here and there; it stands com- 
plete, delivered with absolute distinctness. 


In Singing the Song, ‘‘ Thou art so Like a 
Flower ’’ [printed on page 13), aim to preserve the 
absolute simplicity of mood of Heine’s poem. 
Contemplative in character, it should be subdued, 
yet earnest, in delivery. The expression marks, 
clearly given by the composer, fully indicate the 
shadings in its interpretation. The value of the 
diction and the importance that it holds have 
already been touched upon. Take breath often 
enough to insure pure, steady tone. The climax of 
the song comes with the words, ‘‘ Praying that God 
may keep thee.’”’ Sing the phrase with an accent 
upon each note, but not too marked, for, in accord 
with the mood of the text, it must be fervent, not 
dramatic. 

















A Very 
Interesting 
Book 


BY 


JOSEPH 
GRAY 
KITCHELL 


Illustrated 


by 
W. M. CROCKER 
A. T. FARREL 


FREE 


rich in human interest. 


romance. 


decision is assured :— 


In the story, Mme. Nordica, Scotti, Plancon and 
Caruso, the great opera singers; Mmes. Carréno, 
Rivé-King, Bloomfield-Zeisler, America’s greatest 
concert pianists; H. E. Krehbiel, the well-known 
musical critic, and others renowned in the musical 
world, have contributed their opinions as to the 
capacity of music to suggest emotion and the ability 
of the piano to express it. These are rea/ opinions, 
not paid for, and were cheerfully furnished in actual 


THE “KRANBACH NOCTURNE” 





Suddenly he cried out, ‘‘ Hold it there, Doctor." 


HE “Kranbach Nocturne ”’ is a fascinating story ; 
and contains no catalog pages nor similar advertising matter. 
phere of music, the novel plot is ingeniously developed, dialogue bright, and the story is 


Five notes form the theme about which is woven an intensely interesting musical 
After reading the manuscript, and while the book was on the press, we were 
so struck with its stimulating effect and musical suggestions that we bought the entire 
first edition, and, being much interested in the development of musical culture and 
scholarship, the thought came to us to offer a prize of a Grand Piano to the one evolving 
the best piano composition from the five notes forming the theme. 
to all THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL readers up to September 1, 1905, and the following 
musical authorities have consented to act as judges, hence an absolutely fair and just 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Founder of New York College of Music ; 

WILLIAM C. CARL, Organist First Presbyterian Church, N. Y.; 

HOMER NORRIS, Author of ‘‘ Practical) Harmony on a French Basis,’’ composer ; 
BRUNO OSCAR KLEIN, Instructor in piano at the Sacred Heart Convent. 


KRANICH & BACH 


handsomely printed in two colors 
It is full of the atmos- 


This contest is open 


interviews or by genuine letters. We would like to 
place a copy in the hands of everyone who cares 
for music, who plays the pianoor is studying music, 
and of everyone who now wants or shall ever want 
a piano that will more fully satisfy every require- 
ment of the home and studio than any other piano 
made. The book will be sent, prepaid, to all who 
ask for it (as long as the edition lasts), also particu- 
lars of the contest. Address 


PIANO WAREROOMS 
230 B. 234 STREET 

















your piano. 


best waltzes, marches, etc., 









MOONLIGHT— Song — appro- 
priate words for Neil Moret's 
exquisite $20,000 intermezzo. 
IN THE SHADE OF THE OLD 
APPLE TREE-—The ballad 
triumph of 1905. Music very catchy, 
THE BASHFUL BACHELOR— 
Two-step intermezzo. Style dis- 

tinctly new. You'll like it. 
THE SIMPLE LIFE — Everyone who has read Pastor Wagner's 
book will appreciate this beautiful 2-step intermezzo. 


Wedding of the Winds; Priscilla; Love's Desire; Wilhelmina; 


Warner Waltz and Two-step Folio No. 2; 
book postpaid. 
and 2nd mandolin, guitar and piano accompaniment. 





NEW YORK 
PO sc | 
~ : — oy — r 
> 2 : . —s 


ont 18 Eiki?" Beautiful “Moonlight” 


As quickly as they are Hall uced, we include in our handsomely illustrated 48-page specimen 
book extracts from all the latest and greatest = gen musical hits, which you can play on 
Thus by sending for this book, which 

how very beautiful is Neil Moret’s new $20,000 2-step intermezzo “ 
and all the latest New York successes in the song work!. 
IF NOT PROCURABLE OF 25 EACH FOR ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 
YOUR DEALER, SEND US Cc Pp 





DAINTY DAMES — An od: and beautiful musical novelette which ‘caught on" immediateiy. 


New Son ig Beatin; One Little Soldier Man; The Same Old Girl; OnaCrocodile; Back to Baltimore; If 1 Were Only You; Farewell 
g Mr. Abner Heming way; Tennessee, May Irwin's new hit; My Hindoo Man, sung by Marie Cahill; My Irish Indian. 
FOLIOS, 49c. each, postpaid — Majestic Song and Dance Folio; 

Star Dance Folio No. 4. 
The New* Whitney- Warner Mandolin Collection No. 2 and Beaver No. 5 now ready. ist 


THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING OO. (J. H. KEMICK & CO., Prop'rs), 21 Whitney-Warner Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 




















is mailed free, you can see for yourself 
Moonlight ''; and try the 


IECES, OR $1.00 FOR ANY SIX, POSTPAID. 

MY LADY LAUGHTER — A new and beautiful waltz as irre- 
sistible as the name implies. 

WAKE UP MALINDA — Delightful march two-step by talented 
Maude Nugent. 

THE GIGGLERS — A charming march two-step which promises 
to enjoy a great run. 

RADIUM DANCE — From Piff Paff Pouff — new in conception 
and treatment. Unusually pretty. 

THE GONDOLIER ; THE TROUBADOUR; FOPPIES — T) ree 
instrumental successes enjoying immense sales in all parts 
of the country. 


Gertana ; Adalyn ; Toreador — Delighiful new waltzes, 25c. each. 


Pioneer Rag-Time Folio No. 2; Whitney- 
MANDOLIN COLL ECTIONS, 25c. each 


These books contain the popular hits of America. 











ne ULOPIA TARN Di 


25c buys the best Yarn Book 
ever compiled. Teaches you 
to knit or crochet any stitch, 
any article. Over 150 illus- 
trations. 


A better investment at 250 
than any book published ata 
lower price. Money refunded 
if comparison does not prove 
it. Send stamps to 


Manufacturers of UTOPIA YARNS 
459 Broome St., New York 


HERE’S APIN! PUSH IT IN! foo’ 


Y For hanging wp CALENDARS, small 
pictures, gy saan » posters, wash A 
cloths, tooth rushes and innumer- 


able other things without disfiguring wood or plaster walls 
as clo tacks, 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


solve the problem. No hammer needed: you push them in 
with your fingers. Made of STEEL and polished GLASS; 
strong and ornamental. Can be use.! over and over, Sold at 
stationery, house-furnishing and ot ie ton -supply stores or nailed 
es dozen, or 20¢ per box of 

dozen, cithersize. No.1 tine as size No. 2 longer — 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 141 8. 11th 8t., 
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Aljgsitive Reliel eo 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the 
skin. ‘“‘A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
Cet Wana for it.” Delightful after shav- 
(the original). '"8- Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Sample Free, OU receipt of 25c. 

G MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 



















’ We want names of bright 
Boys’ Names Wanted (oye net ren te sna co. 
We want to get them i din our ill d magazine 
for boys, which has a circulation of over 150,000. Every is- 

sue contains Fascinating Boy Stories, handsome illus., 
departments of Amateur Phot hy, Stamps, Coins, 
Curios, Puzzles, Games, Jokes, Physical Culture, etc.,and 
each month awards a large number of valuable prizes. If 
you are not a sul scriber and will send us 5 boys’ names and 
addresses and five 2-c. stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we will 


enter subscriber fi for 6 in ad 
TAR MONTHLY. meeaings Sey weld Seng cees, oh “is. 








RAISE $30. 00 


For Your CHURCH, SCHOOL or CHARITIES 
NO RISK, NO INVESTMENT. 


or any other subject with name, &c., 
gy in beautiful half-tone effect, on 200 Satin Aluminum Trays, Ca 
fall I lacques or 
or the four assorted. Yourself and 
Stee workers can quickly sell at 25 cents each. Keep $30.00 and send 
T in full payment, any time within a month. 
prepaid. No Money required in Advance. 


QUICKLY and EASILY 





Send us photograph Aga size) 
of your Church ‘astor, 
to be on, and we will re- 

lendars, 
You can have all of one kind 
All make beautiful salable_souvenirs. 


Blotters of useful size. 


We send express 








formation of another 


} RA, — 8-8-8 FE 


THE WISCONSIN MFG. 
co., MANITOWOC, WIS. 
Dep't P. 


ten cents, fall in- 
another good plan. 











Tray Size 4% x 6% Inches. 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


SEW-ON STYLE 


To be stitched to lower edge 
of Corset. 
OF YOUR DEALER 


Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 
Mercerized 25c. Silk 50c. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


THE NAMEO? 
is stamped on 
every Loop. 












































The Exquisite Beauty of 
English Half-Timber 
Colonial, Spanish 

and Mission Designs 


are charmingly illustrated 
Pumomes and described in 
Keith’ s ; beautiful new book, * Historic magetoctase for 
the Home Builder.” 264 p., 127 ills., $2.0 

We also have 1000 Studies and na * tasteful, 
practical homes in our books of plans, as follows: 
128 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 | 129Cstg. $1200 to $1600, $1.00 
119 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00/134 ‘“‘ $1600to$2000, 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses,50c | 163 ‘“* $2000to$2500, 1.00 
55 D’b’l H’ ses, Flats, etc., 1.00/ 144 ‘ $2500to $3000, 1.00 
72 Cottages,less than $800,50c | 167 ‘' $3000to$4000, 1.00 
82 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c|146 “ ae andup’d, 1.00 





The Keith Co., Architects, % a8, Hennepin Ave 




















? on Building, Decorating, and 
KEITH S MAGAZINE Pureishings A 64-page senate. 
Gives large views of Modern Homes, Floor P/ans, Interiors. Tells 
how to decorate, what to use. $1.50 year, on news-stands 15c. copy. 

Special 50c Offer—65 Model House Plans 
in 4 months’ trial sub., includes 3 back numbers,-7 copies in all, 50c. 


M. L. KEITH, Publisher, 711 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 





HAIR BOOK FREE 


Every woman should have this book. It tells how to preserve 
the natural beauty of the hair —how to regain this beauty if 

it has been lost, and how to 
acquire it. Compiled 
from best authorities. 










This 
book 

also 
lists all 
of our latest 


Special Offers 


Extra short stem switches, well 
made of good quality hair and to 
match any ordinary shade, at the 
following special prices : 


, 22 in. . - 
2% oz., 24 in 2.25 
3\, on., 26 00 


in. 4. 
Lightweight Wavy Switch 2.50 
ht Stemiess 

Powiten, 22 in. long, nat- 
Natural Curly Pompadour . 2.50 
Our Shampoo Tablets .. 50 

Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid on approval. If you find it 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remittheamount. If not,returntous. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a 
little more expensive; write for esti- 
mate. Get our FREE BOOK with il- 
lustrated catalogue of the latest styles 
of hair goods at the lowest prices. 
Write to-day. 
Postpaid — PARIS FASHION Co. 
on Approval Dept. 15, 182 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


“with the 
Character 






best materials 
throughout. 





Fast 
Color 
Eyelets 
Used 




















now off the press. 
footwear for every occasion. 
colors. 


Beautiful Spring Style 


This is one of the offerings of the 
American Lady line in a Vici Kid Gibson 
Tie. Hand-turned, flexible sole; 
patent tip; Wellesley toe; 
cuts, $2.50 and $3.00. 
great economy to demand 
the American Lady Shoe, 
because it is durable as 
well as stylish, being 
made of the very 
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Cuban heel; 
American Lady low 
Women will find it a 


most beautiful little 
booklet of shoe styles 
and imported gowns is 
It is a positive guide in costumes and 
Exquisitely printed in 

Sent FREE for your deailer’s naine. 







































































Non-Pa-Reil 
RUBBER GLOVES 


Keep the Hands Soft and White. 


They are soft, seamless, flexible; are made from best 
quality rubber and fit perfectly. Do not interfere with 
any use of hands or fingers, even for the most delicate 
work. They bleach the hands and keep them soft, white 
and beautiful. Invaluable for protecting the hands from 



















dust, dirt, dishwater, stains, etc. Every pair guaranteed. 
Price $1.00 of dealers or from factory prepaid. In 
ordering by mail give size of kid glove worn and 
whether fingers are long or short. 


Faultless Sponge Brush 
Makes the Skin Beautiful. 


Made of pure rubber —a fine luxury for bath or toilet. Its 
delightful touch is soft as velvet —it massages gently vet 
firmly, is cleanly, removes all dead skin, dust, dirt and 
causes the skin to glow with health. Price $1. 00 of all 
dealers or direct from factory, prepaid. 


“ Faultless ” 
Pure Rubber Goods 


are made from the purest rubber and nothing 
good"’ is made. This trade mark is 
stamped on every article. Send for Booklet. 


Faultless 

Rubber 

Company, 
284 Bluff St. 
Akron, O. 






























































ually effective against Mice, 


Unbeatable Rat Exterminator 3 


coaches, Ants and Bed Bugs. 


A large Lithograph, 14 x 21, in seven colors, of the above Rough on Rats illustration (Honsmnett Troubles), which has ona 


the world with laughter, with comic descriptive verses, mailed free to any address. E.S.W 


ELLS, Jersey-City, N 


Rough on Roaches (non-poisonous) 1l65e, 25¢ Rough on Fleas (liquid), cans, household, 25¢ 


Rough on Fleas (powder), for dogs, etc. 


25c Rough on Bed Bugs (liquid), “ - 1Se, 25e 


All above at druggists; they are too heavy and too low priced to go by mail. 


E. 8S. WELLS, Chemist 


Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. 


VE PN Y uy 
Near-Brussels Art-Rugs 
9 by 6 ft., $3.25 express paid 
Artistic and serviceable floor -covering. 
Rich and attractive patterns in beautifully 
blended colors. Rugs are woven in one 
piece. Have no seams, need no sewing or 
tacking down, and can be used on either 
side. Thousands have been sold at much 
higher prices. Now you can buy these rugs 

direct from the-factory at one profit. 
Other sizes and prices: 
9xT} a bee EE feet, $4.75 
9x9 9 x12 feet, 5.25 
i. = if not satisfactory. 
We are also importers of Porti¢res and 
Lace Curtains. Send now for free cata- 
logue, showing goods in actual colors. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. 
8 Bourse Building © PHILADELPHIA 








“FROZEN DAINTIES™ 


A Book of 
so Receipts FREE, 
Sent You 


Delightful ices, custards, puddings, 
chilled fruits, beverages — 50 new and 
= dainty receipts are described in 
the new book “Frozen Dain- 
ties.” It also tells of the 


TRIPLE MOTION 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ICE CREAM FREEZER 


the easiest, quickest and most econom- 
ical freezer ever invented. Write to- 
day for a copy of “Frozen Dainties.” 
White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 











Heels of New Rubber 


HAVE THAT SPRINGY NATURE 


which makes Seow healthful and delightful. A prom- 
inent scientist is quoted as saying “that the average 
man, daily. its 150 Ibs., ——s that he walks three 
miles daily, li 1,188,000 ." Don't you realize the 
foe heels with New Rubber? 
absorb the jar on the spine at each step. If you 
don't say “ O'Sullivan’ when you order, you may re- 
Sa ofoldrubber. O'Sullivan's cost 50 cents 
no more than the not- a imitations. 
if dealers | can't supply, send 35 cts. with diagram of 
heel to the makers, 

















Attractive homes are happy homes. Make your home 
attractive by giving it a refined, distinctive tone at 
small cost with Cordemon Carpet — the carpet which 
goes with present-day simple furnishing, and wears 
longer than any other carpets 


at half the cost of other good carpets. 


Reversible. 36 inches wide. Made intwokinds —Cottonand Wool. A large 


variety of plain colors. 


If your dealer hasn't Cordemon 


Carpet, write us for free samples and book, and give 
size and color of your room. Your money back 
if not satisfied with Cordemon Carpet. 
Morris & Co., Groveville, N. J. 
Red triangle on every roll 








77S NO MONEY REQUIRED 
Y =) until you receive and approve of your bicycle. 


We ship to anyone on 


| ong DAYS FREE TRIAL 


ios — .- 2 @ $12 


49° SECOND {HAND WHEELS 
ina~—_,*...... $3 to $8 


good as 
GREAT FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
Rider its Wanted in each town at good 


is” JONDRIES. AUTOMO 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. D-20, Chicago 





The Samson Corset Strengthener doubles the life of 
any corset. Relieves the pressure on the body and 
permits easy and perfect breathing. Prevents the 
breaking of the steels. On broken 
SAMSON steels renders them as good as new. 
Fits any corset. Highest medical 
authorities strongly recommend them as preventing 
many of the dangers of Corset wear- 
ing. Dress CORSE Reformers their strong- 
est advo- smu cates. Once used would 
not be parted with. The Samson Strengthener is a 
common sense and 
necessary corset de- OLRENGIHENER 


vice. Sold every- 








where. Price 20c. per pair, post paid. Agents wanted. 


Samson Mif’g Co., San Francisco, California 





Expert Lip Reader, absolutely deaf 15 
years; more oral pupils offered than 
accepted. Teaches hard-of-hearing persons 


most practical, interesting and inexpensive method by mail. 
CHARLES LIPMANN, P.O. Drawer 2618, Boston 














\ O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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At your druggists, or by mail direct. 


Burnctt’s BREATHLETS 


5 CENTS PER PACKAGE 


SIX PACKAGSES FOR 25 CENTS 


They make an impure breath (from any 


cause) pure and sweet. “ You can cat onions, BREATHLETS will do the rest.” 


THE BREATHLETS Co. 


9 ATWATER STREET 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat 
About How to Make the Pennies Count 
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A Special Word to Readers of This Page 


Mrs. Ralston is in Europe to look over the ad- 
vance fashions and to get new ideas for her 
JOURNAL work. She will be absent until early in 
July. Any letters sent to her during her absence 
will be opened and answered by an associate editor. 








are always needed, and to manage eco- 
nomically, so that the ‘‘ gowns’’ and the 


Ts are certain types of dresses that 


‘needs’’ and the ‘‘ seasons’’ may all fit to- 
vether smoothly, without undue expense, 
requires much careful thought. Take, for 
instance, the summer gown of silk —the gown 
which must be simple and practical enough 
for the street, for traveling, city, country, 
seashore and mountain wear, and then to 
do additional duty through the winter for a 
second-best house gown. This will be largely 
a silk season. Shirtwaist suits will be made 
up in taffeta, Louisine and pongee silks, 
even more than in the linens. Now, for 
the particular silk gown I have in mind, 
one of soft Louisine or small-checked taffeta 
would be nice. The Louisine silk averages 
twenty inches in width, and a good quality 
may be had for seventy-five cents a yard. 
A gown made of this silk should have a very 
light-weight lining; it is never well to linea 
gown with a heavier or a stiffer lining than 
the material; especially is this true in silks. 
A lawn or batiste is often used for the waist 
lining, or one of the fine soft-finished French 
cambrics, and a very light, mercerized-fin- 
ished cambric is often used for the. skirt 
lining. When a drop skirt is used it should 
always be made with a dust ruffle, not 
necessarily of silk, as lawn will do equally 
as well. A silk skirt made over a drop skirt, 
having its edge finished only with a skirt 
braid, is apt to cling around the feet. 


ET me give you a few practical sugges- 
tions in the making of a silk dress. 
First of all is the question of the cutting and 
making of the foundation skirt, which is pref- 
erably cut on a five-gored model. Most of 
the fitting should be done at the side gores; 
that is to say, it must be made to fit smoothly 
over the hips; and to take out the superfluous 
fullness which is apt to spring forward at the 
lower edge you should raise the side gores 
toward the back. If your figure is full be 
sure and add a dart or two over the hips. 
The back placket fastening of the foundation 
should be perfectly flat and should be fin- 
ished with hooks and eyes, to keep it firmly 
together, as otherwise the hooks and eyes 
fastening the outside plaeket of the skirt are 
not sufficient to keep them both joined 
smoothly, and there is always danger of a 
gap. The dust ruffle should be placed on the 
inside of the foundation skirt and be not less 
than three inches and lf deep; the lower 
edge of thesdust ertfié “should be finished 
either with*another small set-on ruffle or with 
a cotton cord run through its hem. 


be will find#it ecdh@my to start with a 
well-made substantial foundation for your 
gown; you may not think so, but a good 
foundation always ‘‘ shows through ”’ a gown. 
In finishing the lower edge of your silk 
skirt it is well to turn up the goods, say two 
inches, and then to finish with a narrow bias 
facing of the silk. If the silk is a very light- 
weight one, and the skirt is made with con- 
siderable fullness around its lower edge, you 
will find it a good plan to place small lead 
weights at intervals of every quarter of a 
yard; this keeps the skirt hanging well and 
in place, especially if it is a plaited one. 


HERE is another important economical 

thing to remember in the cutting out of 
ilk material: in laying your pattern on the 
silk always place the large end of the pattern 
‘toward the lower edge of the silk; in other 
vords, cut upward, never downward. Say, 
‘or instance, you were cutting a 
ored skirt of silk. At the top, 
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DRAWN BY ~ 
KATHARINE WN. RICHAROSON 


dressmakers is to invest in three-cent cambric, 
and from this to cut a model foundation skirt 
and waist lining according to a well-fitted 
pattern, and then to use this as a pattern to 
lay on the dress goods. If you follow this 
plan you should be able to save from one and 
a half to two yards of material that would 
otherwise be wasted. 


HE draped waists are so much used now, 

especially in the soft silks and the light- 
weight woolen materials, that a well-fitted 
boned foundation lining is more essential 
than it has been, as it is absolutely neces- 
sary to line a tight-fitting bodice which is 
worn outside the skirt; and yet as these 
bodices are made in comparatively simple 
styles they often go under the name of 
shirtwaist suits. In cutting your linings re- 
member to fit upward; never cut out the 
material or make alterations from the neck- 
line. When material is to be “ fitted out ”’ on 
the shoulder stretch the lining upward, mak- 
ing the alteration from the arm’s-eye, never 
from the neck. To make a lining perfectly 
conifortable, with freedom across the bust- 
line and with comfort in the arm’s-eye, the 
back shoulder seam should always measure 
at least half an inch longer than the front 
shoulder seam. Hold this extra half-inch in 
easily when sewing the backs and fronts 
together. If you are stout it is always well 
to make a small dart in the front, near the 
arm’s-eye, but even with this allow the extra 
half-inch length in the back shoulder seam. 
In cutting out the neck never, even for the 


largest size, cut more than three-quarters of 


an inch on each side of the front; this will be 
sufficient under all circumstances. The rest 
of the neck fitting should be done by pressing 
it back and out on the shoulders. Keep your 
armholes as small as consistent with the 
comfort of the waist, to give the long line 
from the armhole to waist. Fit the bodice 
with ample breadth across the bust, but never 
make the mistake of thinking that tightness 
will give a good fit here. In boning a waist 
do not run the bones up too high; it is better 
to have them too low than too high, and 
unless you are extremely stout it is not neces- 
sary to bone every seam. The waist for the 
average figure if boned in the centre front 
and under-arm seams will be sufficiently 
stayed for all purposes, and for a slender 
figure boning is unnecessary even with the 
fitted draped waist. If the latter is made of 
organdy or lawn no bones should be used. 


OR the very plain, absolutely simple shirt- 

waist suits foulard silks will beused. The 
bodices of such suits are made in the regu- 
lation shirtwaist style with only a small 
shoulder lining of lawn. You will find ita 
much safer and more economical plan to use 
this shoulder lining, as it is a ‘‘ stay ’’’ for the 
plaits and a protection to the silk. The 
usual mode of trimming these gowns is with 
the tapering plait—that is, the plait wide at 
the shoulder and tapering into a point at the 








waist-line. These bodices may fasten down 
the centre either in the front or back, as pre- 
ferred. The sleeves are put in with medium 
fullness at the top and have deep, tight-fitting 
cuffs. The backs are laid in either three box- 
plaits or a cluster of side plaits down each 
side of the centre. 


SATISFACTORY way of making over a 

last year’s foulard silk dress is to fashion 
the bodice into a model copied after a little 
girl’s dress, having the suspender bodice effect 
to wear over separate white muslin shirtwaists. 
For some reason or other it never seems being 
quite properly dressed to wear a separate 
shirtwaist with a foulard silk skirt on the 
street, and the small addition of the suspen- 
ders in a material to match the skirt will 
take away this appearance and answer to a 
great extent the same purpose as one of the 
small boleros. 


NOTHER serviceable dress which one al- 
ways needs is the linen coat and skirt suit; 
most women find this more useful than the 
linen shirtwaist suit. I believe in the long 
run that the silk shirtwaist suit is more use- 
ful than the linen shirtwaist suit, except in all- 
white dresses, and then the linen suit made 
with coat and skirt is the best and most use- 
ful, either with the long, medium or short 
bolero coat; this is simply a question of pref- 
erence with the wearer. With a change ofa 
shirtwaist from a simple to a more elaborate 
one you can alter the entire aspect of one of 
these linen suits, making the gown suitable 
for afternoon, morning or traveling wear; if 


you have it made with one of the short little | 


boleros you can wear the suit then under a 
long separate coat, either of tweed or pongee, 
when traveling, and yet look suitably dressed. 
It is safer to cut the skirts for such dresses 
on a gored model, as sooner or later they 
must come to the washtub, if not the first 
season, then the second, and you will find 
the circular skirt unreliable for a wash skirt. 
The boleros may be cut circular with safety. 
The long coats which are being worn with the 
spring suits will be duplicated again in linen; 
these coats are very smart and serviceable, 
and are cut within an inch or two of the hem 
of the skirt, and of course are unlined. They 
are, as a rule, tight-fitting in the back, and not 
quite tight-fitting in the front. The sleeves 
in these very long coats are always the regu- 
lation coat sleeve. 


OLIENNES, crépes and veilings will be 
much used for the light-weight wool 
dresses: all these materials are suitable for 
the dressy light-weight gowns which can be 
used throughout the year. Tosum up briefly, 
however, the most economical gowns for use 
through the spring, summer and autumn are 
the tailored suit, with plain coat, round-length 
skirt, made of serge, mohair or tweed; the 
silk shirtwaist suit and the linen coat and 
skirt suit, with a couple of odd waists; these 
gowns would practically be all that one 
would need. Of course, you will find it 
most desirable to add to these a pretty all- 
white Swiss gown or a gown of one of the 
light-weight woolen materials such as veiling 
or crépe; but for the bare necessities these 
will see you through. 


HE separate shirtwaists are indispensable 

and should be arranged with a view to 
combining them with the foregoing skirts and 
jackets; the plain linens, on the whole, are 
preferred for the separate waists, as they are 
found more durable than the sheerer cotton 
goods. The latter are reserved for the 
dressy bodices to be trimmed with the 
narrow insertions of Valenciennes lace or 
hand embroidery and fagoting, but for the 
plain wash shirtwaists you will find that 
the linens, ranging from the coarse butchers’ 
to the fine handkerchief linen, are the best 
investment for your money, as they wear as 
long as two threads hold to- 
gether. 





‘he narrow edge of the gore, you 
vould have a couple of inches, 

it more than two, left; do not 
it across the whole breadth of 
the silk, leaving pieces, and 
thereby wasting these two 
oches, for which, in the end, you 
ould have absolutely no use, 
it leave all these small pieces 
joined together, and in the end 
you will have long strips, quite 
ificient to make bias strap- 
ings or pipings, and your left- 
ver silk will be in one unbroken 
ne. This is a point that has 
long been known to clever dress- 
makers who are accustomed to 
cut economically. The greatest 
economy practiced by home 


n 





lack of pockets. 


A Pocket in Every Dress 


We have felt for some time that the convenience 
of practical clothes has been neglected through the 
In the future with every dress cape ailair, very ; 
given in The Journal there will be a safe, accessible oath So abe na ok te hie 


but invisible pocket. We feel that this will solve ae. Te ee 


HE three-piece suit in linen 

and the light-weight soft 
silks is one of the new ideas for 
spring and summer. The three 
pieces consist of skirt, bodice 
and small outer wrap. The 
novelty lies in the bodice and 
wrap, the wrap being a tiny little 
cape affair, very short and rather 


ance of an entire costume of one 


an every-day difficulty to many women who have color. The separate blouse is 


felt the lack of pocket space in their clothes. 


often of a sheerer material than 
the dress, but should match it in 
color. Thelittlecape jacketscan 
be lined with lawn or China silk. 








When sending orders for patterns kindly inclose price of each pattern, a as given in THE JOURNAL, using postal, bankers’ or express 


money orders, and address all orders to 


THE LaprEes’ HoME JOURNAL PATTERN Bureau, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Summer Costumes 
Made to Order *6 toe 5 


Nothing Ready-made 


Catalogue, Samples and Simple Measure- 
ment Directions sent FREE 








Have Your Garments Made in New York 


To those of you who are still unfamiliar 
with the ease of ordering from us, and what 
we can save you in the way of time, money 
and decoumukion troubles, this is an urgent 
invitation to write for our catalogue at 
once. It will show you how we can make 
fashionable garments to your order in New 
York’s latest styles at reasonable prices. 


We can give you better service than your 
local tailor or dressmaker, as we offer over 
150 styles and 500 materials from which to 
select, and we guarantee to fit you — if we 
fail to do so we will refund your money. 


You should see our catalogue before deciding on 
your summer costume. It illustrates the correct styles 
for every occasion and tells you what New York 
women of fashion are wearing. 

‘ p There is nothing like a 
Tailor-made Suits trim tailor-made suit 
for all around wear, and our catalogue illustrates over 
65 new designs of these garments with the latest 
conception in plaits, braid ornamentations, and the 


Mostar | . $7.50 to $25 
Silk Costumes Elegant and always in ood 


taste, especially when made in 
the latest fashion. Our catalogue illustrates 30 of the 
newest creations ; our prices for these garments are 


lower than usually charged for ready- 

mades. Madetoorder. $12 to $25 
As they are made without 

Shirt-waist Suits lining they are delightfully 

cool for summer wear. Our catalogue shows charm- 


ing adaptations of popular styles, introducing novelties 
in the way of chenille knots, box plaits and shirrings. 


Made to order of Mohairs, Henriettas, 

Lansdownes, etc. . ’ $6 to $20 

Made to order of Taffetas Pongees 

Peau de Soie, etc. . : : $12 to $25 
Our Catalogue shows a large 

Separate Skirts variety — shirred and plaited 

models for dress, and plainer modes for walking and 


business wear. Our enormous stock of materials in- 
cludes Broadcloths, Eoliennes and Silks, as well as 


Serges, ‘I'weeds, and sed Mix- 

tures. To order . $3.50 to $12 
This season the separate jacket forms 

Jackets more than ever an important part of a 


complete outfit. Plaited and strapped models in 
beautiful and original designs, made to order of Covert, 


Vv lish 
Se and fifty other stylis' $5.75 to $15 
Long Coats Suitable for all occasions — driving, 


traveling, automobiling or general 
outdoor wear. Our catalogue illustrates and describes 
many attractive styles, and in our large stock of ma- 
i =, inoinaet Mohairs, Brilliantines and other 
abrics admirably adapted for 
these garments. Made to order $7.50 to $18 
‘ Nothing affords greater protection 
Rain Coats than nye coat of rain-proof ma- 
terial. It is an essential part of every woman's ward- 
robe. We show many beautiful styles and carry a full 
line of suitable materials a Cravenettes and 


other rain-proof fabrics. : $9.75 to $18 


Made to order é 
Silk Coats We show very effective models in all 

the bn pow lengths—accordion plait- 
ings, silk appliq d lace collars being 
distinguishing anh gy Made to order of Taffeta, Pon- 


gee, Peau de Soie, Cloth of Gold, etc. $40 to $20 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of U. S. 


We Send Free 2277 reget he Untied Seates 


. showing the latest New York Fashions, a 
Tge assortment Newest Materials, 
and wet hee ee directions for taking 











colors desired and 
whether You wish seompis fra tailor marie su ik Cow 
tume, shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
149 and 21 West 23d St., New York. 


Mail orders only. No agents or branches. Est. 11 yrs. 
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OR the woman who has but one or two 
good gowns to do duty for all occasions a 
serviceable coat will be required. This 

may be a three-quarter coat, or one of shorter 
length, with no other ornamentation than 
stitching or strappings. 

Coats are now made lined throughout, lined 
across the yoke and sleeves only, or made 
without a lining. 

Having procured a reliable pattern and 
measured it to be sure that it corresponds 
with your figure, lay 
the several portions 
upon the double-fold 
material, observing be- 
forehand if it has a nap. 
The latter should al- 
ways be rubbed down 
except in the case of vel- 
vet and certain other 
materials, in which case 
it must rub rough 
toward the top of the 
pattern. 

Outline each portion of the pattern, using 
tailor’s chalk; then cut out. Now pin 
through these lines, turn the material over 
and chalk the other side. Both forms are 
now exactly alike. The greatest accuracy 
should be observed in placing the pattern 
upon the right ‘‘grain’’ of the material; 
likewise, due attention should be paid to all 
further directions which may accompany the 
pattern. 

Baste through the chalk lines on each 
form, then baste the several portions of the 
coat together, using strong cotton and fine 
stitches. Try on the coat and make any 
necessary alterations at the under-arm and 
shoulder seams. 

If the coat is to be lined stitch the seams 
carefully, remove the bastings, clip the seam 
edges and press very 
flat. Many coats re- 
main without further 
stitching on the seams, 
butasimpleand dainty 
effect is obtained by 
stitching from the out- 
side one row on each 
side of the seam. 
Strap seams are fre- 
quently employed, but 
in coats with loose 
backs and fronts the 
seams are so few in 
number that the imi- 
tation strap seam is 
usually employed in- 
stead. To obtain this 
effect the seam turnings are cut wider in 
the beginning. The bastings for the seams 
are lapped one over the other and the edges 
turned in. Stitch on both edges, allowing the 
width between to be three-quarters of an inch, 


No. 1 









No. 2 





By A. L. Gorman 


as shown in Illustration No. 1. If the mate- 
rial is heavy and very closely woven the edges 
need not be turned in. 

A mediuni-weight linen canvas is best for 
interlining fronts and collar. Before using 
this should be shrunk by wetting and then 
ironed. Cut the canvas the same as the front 
of the coat, following the line of the front, 
neck, shoulder and armhole, but curving 
from a few inches below the armhole to a 
point near where the top of the dart would 
be, thence to the waist-line, where 
the canvas is four inches wide, 
measuring from the centre front; 
contiaue this width to the bottom. 
Allow the canvas to extend to the 
extreme edge whether the coat is 
single or double breasted. The 
position and shape of the canvas 
are shown in Illustration No. 2, the 
dotted line indicating the centre 
front. Baste this canvas in the 
garment from the right or mate- 
rial side, holding the left hand 
underneath and smoothing the material from 
the top down while the work is progressing. 

If the coat is collarless, with an inlay of 
velvet or other material, arrange and baste 
canvas at the back to about yoke depth. Cut 
the cloth away according to the perforations 
or directions and insert the velvet collar, 
slipping the lower edge under the material, 
which in turn is turned in and stitched with 
several rows of ornamental stitching, as pic- 
tured in Illustration No. 3. If the material is 
not too heavy the velvet may be laid on top 
and the edge of the latter covered with a fancy 
braid, instead of cutting away the material 
and stitching the edge. 

Cut the cloth facing from the pattern, or if 
this is not supplied cut it from the front of 
the coat. Sometimes a shallow 
yoke facing of cloth is arranged 
at the back of the neck. This 
strengthens the coat and is ad- 
visable. If preferred otherwise 
the lining is continued to the neck. 

Join the back yoke facing to 
the front facing and press. Then 
place the right side of this on the 
right side of the coat and stitch a 
seam off the front edges and around 
the neck. Now turn over and 
baste the edge so that the seam will 
come directly ontop. If no back facing be em- 
ployed simply arrange a piece of canvas here 
to retain the shape and facilitate the stitching. 
Turn over the edge for the neck and baste to 
position. Baste the hem around the bottom. 
Several rows of ornamental stitching are now 
applied all around. Fanciful stitching may 
be indulged in if one prefers more elaborate 
embellishment. 

The lining 
stitched and 


is now cut and the seams 
pressed open as though this 
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Making the New Spring Coat at Home 


were a separate 
coat. If there is 
a centre back 
seam place this 
seam of the lining 
to the correspond- 
ing seam of the 
coat and pin to 
position; also ar- 
range the under- 
arm seams to 
correspond. 
Baste through the 
centre of the 
seam, and this 
will leave one 
edge of the lining 
and one edge of 
the material seam 
visible; join 
these together in the manner indicated in Illus- 
tration No. 
stitches. Fit the remainder of the lining 
loosely to the coat and with small stitches hem 
it against the back edge of the facing and 
around the bottom, above the lower rows of 
stitching. Sometimes a plait is laid in the 
centre of the back, deep at the neck and taper- 
ing to nothing at the waist-line; a similar plait 
may also be placed in the front shoulder. 
Otherwise the lining must be adjusted quite 
loosely. Baste the lining and material to- 
gether around the armholes. 

The sleeves come next. If the design 
calls for a full sleeve with a cuff join the 
seam or seams of the sleeve and press very 
flat. 
also. Now place corresponding seams of ma- 
terial and lining together and join the edges 
of the front seam as explained for I}lustra- 
tion No. 4. If simply a band cuff be desired 
the velvet or material 
is interlined with can- 
vas. The ornamental 
stitching is applied 
and the cuff joined to 
the lower edge of the 
sleeve. Now face with 





No. 3 


covering all the raw 
edges. 

Baste the sleeve in 
the armhole at the in- 
dicating notch and try 
on the garment. It should be remembered 
that both sleeves should be in at this final 
trying on. Stitch the sleeves in the coat with 
the sleeves uppermost—that is, with the 
feeder of the machine next the coat and the 
foot resting on the sleeve. Stitch slowly and 
carefully so that the curves may be rounded 


without any irregularity in the sewing line. 


No. 4 


4, using medium-sized running | 


Join the seams of the lining and press | 


the silk or satin, fully | 


Turn in the edge of the lining and hem to | 


the coat, fully covering the machine stitches 
of the armhole. 


As a Professional Dressmaker Works 


ET us peep into the workroom of a genuine 
dressmaking establishment together, 
allowing me, if I may, to draw your 

attention to the details which receive so much 
attention there, and which a home dress- 
maker would consider too trivial to bother 
about. This alone is the reason that a gown 
made by a professional has not the home- 
made look that the amateur would give so 
much to overcome, because each little section 
receives its due share of attention, and all 
these go together to make a perfect whole. 

First, in the showroom, the customer 

selects the material —let us say that it is 
cloth, as this is the spring of the year — and 
then she selects her model. The modiste 
does not allow her to select one suitable only 
for a chiffon or lace gown when her gown is 
to be made of cloth, even if the customer 
chooses to do so. So, likewise, all women 
should select patterns suitable to be made 
from the materials chosen. 


N THE workroom, before the cutter handles 

the cloth it is sponged. This is done for 
two reasons—to shrink it and to make it 
proof against rain-spots. To shrink cloth 
spread it out on a long table, but do not open 
the fold of the material; cover it with 
pieces of muslin very wet in warm water; 
then roll the cloth up, rolling the wet muslin 
in with it. This, you see, will bring all of 
the cloth in contact with the wet muslin. 
Allow this to remain rolled up for several 
hours. A very sensible idea is to do this at 
night, allowing it to remain rolled up over 
night, and in the morning open it out and 
press it on both sides until it is dry; remem- 
ber that the cloth is still folded, so that vou 
are really not pressing the right side of your 
cloth, as the right side is always inside. 

While we are speaking of cloths, as broad- 
cloth and ladies’ cloth will be used so much 
this spring, I want to say just a word or two 
about the care in cutting. Although it is a 
plain color without figures, broadcloth has a 
very decided up and down, which may be 


By Edith M. Gardner 


detected by passing the hand lightly over the 
surface. When cutting a skirt place the pat- 
tern on the cloth so that the tops of all the 
skirt gores run in the same direction, and so 
that the nap goes down. 

In the workroom, when a plaited skirt is 
made, after it has been cut and carefully 
notched it is basted together for fitting — and 
the bastings are not long, loose stitches, but 
are close ones to keep the skirt well in place 
when fitting, and so that you can really tell 
what it will look like after it is stitched. 
Any alteration in the size is made by mov- 
ing the plaits slightly, care being taken to 
keep them even, not making all the alteration 
in one or two places. Then, before any 
machine-stitching is done, the skirt is well 
pressed. This is to give a good clean-cut 
edge on which to stitch; in other words, an 
operator cannot stitch a plait evenly unless 
she has an even edge to follow, consequently 
the basters and pressers must hand a gar- 
ment to the operator in good shape. 

It surely is easier for a home dressmaker, 
who does every part of the work on a skirt 
herself, to realize the necessity of these de- 
mands, and she will find how very much 
her garment is improved by doing things 
systematically. 


FTER the skirt has had the first pressing, 
and it is ready for the stitching, if the 
plaits are to be stitched down just a certain dis- 
tance—for instance, say, fifteen inches from 
the belt down the front, and only ten inches 
from the belt down the back —lay the skirt 
flat, place a yardstick across it from the front 
to the back, and mark each plait where the 
yardstick crosses it with a piece of tailor’s 
chalk. This will give you a good, even 
graduation for the stitching. 

Plaits are stitched from the top down, 
never from the bottom up, and the threads 
are cut long enough to allow the ends to be 
taken through to the wrong side and fastened 
securely so that the plaits will not loosen up 
at the lower edge. 


HE skirt is pinned firmly to a belt when 
on the figure, and after the belt is fixed 
properly in place the bottom of the skirt may 
be turned. It is useless to try to finish the 
bottom of the skirt until the top is finished, 
so that it may be kept firmly in place with- 
out any shifting. 
After the bottom of the skirt is finished, 
which may be done by putting a piece of thin 














CLOAKS — SUITS — SKIRTS 


Wooltex styles are made by artistic 
designers, who have the marked crea- 
tive genius of the coutouriers of Paris 
as well as the common sense necessary 
to produce styles of real merit. 

The artistic and the practical are blended in beautiful 
garments of the latest andi must serviceable styles. 

Well Dressed Women 

Wear Wooltex Garments 

That’s why they’re well dressed 


The light tan covert jacket and smock-top accordion- 
pleated skirt of blue Etamine, illustrated here, give some 
idea of how the Wooltex designers manipulate beauty of 
line and beauty of fabric. It is this perfect mastery of cloth 
and style and design, with the most artful and perfect tailor- 
ing, finish and fit, that makes Wooltex garments the 
standard of what American women wear. 


Every point of style, fabric, fit and finish is guar- 
Wooltex anteed. Your money back if you find the slight- 
Guarantee est defect. Can anything be plainer or stronger? 
Ask your dealer for Wooltex and our Catalog No. 57 
If your dealer hasn't Wooltex, write us. 


H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland '#® Btack Co. 


New York 


FASHION,FAULTLE SS 














KAUFMANN 


WASCHE-MEDAILLONS 


crinoline on the bias around the bottom, and | 


over that a facing of cloth, stitching it from 
three to nine times at the head of the hem — 
the rows of machine-stitching this season are 
close together —the plaits must all be basted 
again in place, and the skirt receives its final 
pressing. 


NE thing that is very important, and is | 


never slighted in a dressmaker’s estab- 
lishment, is the pressing. When a little 
placket facing or a fly is stitched on the seam 
is well pressed before it is turned over to be 
hemmed, and then after it is hemmed it is 
pressed again. 
skirt has a neat, trim and thin appearance, 
never the thick clumsiness that seems im- 
possible to do away with once it has mate- 
rialized. 

It is a matter of taste whether or not one 
will use braid on the bottom of the skirt. It 
certainly is serviceable, and where economy 
is essential it is practical. Use a fine silk 
or mohair braid, and sew it so that it just 
peeps below the lower edge of the skirt. It 
is then hardly noticeable, but it serves its 
purpose well. 

A very important feature about a well- 
fitted skirt is the belt. The skirt belt when 
finished should not be more than half an inch 
deep, and should be made of taffeta or lining 
that is not too thick. Skirt belts made of 
belt tape are not entirely successful, because 
it is very hard to get the proper kind. Im- 
ported models always have a belt made of 
belt tape on the skirt, but it is delightfully 
thin and pliable; a heavy belt tape turned 
over and finished is positively impossible. 


This is why a well-made | 





represent the newest, daintiest and most economical 
means of marking Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Garments, Household Linens, etc. 
Being embroidered upon sheer lawn, damask or silk, they 
appear, when applied, to be a part of the garment itself 
and not a mere makeshift or afterthought. We illustrate 
here only a few of many designs. 





Ask, at the best shops pr vag for atinien Medallions, 
or send for a booklet of designs to the 


KAUFMANN MEDALLION COMPANY 


28 Union Square, New York 


— = >tAMMER ~ 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., New York City, heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 
Summer Session, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S.JOHNSTON, 


Pres't and Founder, who cured himself. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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Simple “Tub” Gowns for Summer 












1636-1637 


Make this every-day shirtwaist suit of natural-colored 
linen. The band on the waist would harmonize pret- 
tily if done in cross-stitch embroidery in red or blue. 


0. 1636.— Patterns for this shirtwaist 

with shaped yoke can be supplied in 
six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (36-inch 
bust): 22 inches wide, 6% yards; or 36 
inches wide,3% yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1636. Send all orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


N?2: 1637.— Patterns for this gored skirt 
with circular sectioned flounce can be 
supplied in five sizes: 22-30 waist measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post-free. Material required: medium size 
(24-inch waist): 22 inches wide, 11 yards; 
or 36 inches wide,6 yards. In ordering ask 
for No. 1637. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 

















































1645-1646 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


1632-1633 
This simple shirtwaist suit of checked gingham 
‘ is made with backward-turning tucks on the 


waist, and those on the skirt turn forward in 
order to give the desired fullness. 


O. 1932.— Patterns for this shirtwaist with 

tuck plaits can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 bust measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 3% 
yards. In ordering ask for No. 1632. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal's 
Pattern Bureau. 


N?2: 1633.— Patterns for this gored skirt with 
tuck plaits, in round or walking length, can 
be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 waist measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (24-inch waist): 
36 inches wide, 5% yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1633. Send all orders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


The suit illustrated on the right if developed in pongee or 
soft white linen would be attractive and cool for the warm 
days. Different colored belts could be worn with such a 
gown to give it a chic appearance. 


O. 1619.— Patterns for this shirtwaist with 

round yoke can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 bust measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required : 
medium size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 3% 
yards. In ordering ask for No. 1619. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal's 
Pattern Bureau. 


0. 1620.— Patterns for this skirt, having a 

double box-plait at the back and a yoke in 
two sections, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 
waist measure. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium 
size (24-inch waist): 36 inches wide, 6 yards. 
In ordering ask for No. 1620. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal's Pattern 
Bureau. 


Either chambray or gingham would lend itself admirably 
to the fullness in the skirt and blouse of the charming little 
gown shown on the left. Let the yoke effect and collar be 
of all-over white embroidery. 


O. 1645.— Patterns for this box-plaited shirt- 

waist with shaped yoke can be supplied in 
six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material re- 
quired: medium size (36-inch bust): 36 inches 
wide, 3% yards. In ordering 
ask for No. 1645. Send all or- 
ders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


0. 1646.— Patterns for this 

yoke skirt, in round or an- 
kle length, can be supplied in 
five sizes: 22-30 waist meas- 
ure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Ma- 
terial required: medium size 
(24-inch waist): 36 inches wide, 
6% yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1646. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Jour- 
nal’s Pattern Bureau. 


1619-1620 












1634-1635 


The tailored effect of this stylish coat and skirt 
suit could be obtained by making it of blue linen, 
trimmed with bands of the same stitched in white, 


0. 1634.—Patterns for this bolero 

jacket can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 bust measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Mate- 
rial required : medium size (36-inch bust): 
836 inches wide, 2% yards. In ordering 
ask for No. 1634. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


O. 1635.— Patterns for this gored 

skirt, in round or ankle length, can 
be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 waist 
measure. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (24-inch waist): 36 inches 
wide, 6% yards. In ordering ask for No. 
1635. Send all orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 
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“ASSABET 
AMERICAN” 
BROADCLOTH 


The broadcloth of quality. 


In selecting Broadcloth observe the 
strength and firmness of the fabric — 
also the finish which should have a 
permanent luster made possible only 
by the quality of the stock— in 
addition observe this trade mark on 
the back of the cloth. 





This cloth having already been 
sponged, shrunk and pressed is ready 
to cut when you buy it. 

Your tailor or cloth store should 
have samples of all styles including 
the most delicate and fashionable 
Spring shades. 

If you cannot obtain Assabet 
American Broadcloth write us and 
advise us where you trade. 


THE FABRICS OF THE AMERICAN 
WOOLEN COMPANY were awarded the GRAND 
PRIZE at the St. Louis Exposition by the International 
Jury of Awards, in addition to receiving the Gold 
Medal Award. 

We are the largest manufacturers of Woolen and 
Worsted Goods in the world. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 


Wo. M. Woon, Vice-Pres’t and Treas., Boston 



















For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No, 2611 Nainsook 
No, 2613 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good’’ and in- 
sist upon having the 


Pees: Philip Mills Fabrics 


ONO @ 


Name Registered.) 























There's music in the word ! 

It whispers of flowery lanes and 
dainty maids in the Isles of the 
Morning Seas. 

Kimono: the registered name of 
the prettiest, best Outing Flannel 
in America. 

Made exclusively of the famous 
Chattahoochee Valley Cotton. 

Hundreds of exquisite patterns, 
to suit every taste—plenty of 
lovely bourette effects. 

Used for any garment worn by 
women and children, day or night 


Standard of the World 


Sold by most first-class stores at 
not over 10c. per yard. If your 
dealer hasn’t Kimono, send us his 
name and we'll write him about it 

See that the Kimono ticket is on 
every bolt — demand the genuine. 

Made only by 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS 
Columbus, Georgia 
Largest Cotton and Woolen 
Miils in the South. 


YOUR ANCESTRY S2:Se\riy 


grees traced. Coats-of-Arms. Write for — a 
THE GENEALOGICAL BUREAU, 1717 T St., Washington, D.C. 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 


choice of materials that one hardly knows 

where to begin. 
to ‘‘ choose the becoming,’’ and also to consider 
the limits of our pocketbooks, for there is such a 
variety of styles and fabrics that the choice of the 
becoming is easily possible. I shall first take up 
cloth and linen street suits, because it is to be an- 
other great season for them, and I have selected 
the plain gored flare skirt and simple jacket shown 
in the first illustration as desirable for copying in 
linen as well as suiting or mohair. After a walk 
through the big department shops the eye is be- 
wildered by the array of beautiful colored mate- 
rials and elaborately shirred and plaited gowns on 
exhibition, and the masses of rich embroidery and 
profusion of lace used, and it is quite necessary to 
steady one’s head to find the simpler styles that 
are always good, and also to find that the suit for 
all-around usefulness is here as well. 


| wie is so much to tell about the styles and 


Fortunately, we are allowed 


” 


ANY girls write to Mrs. Ralston and to me, 

asking for information as to a desirable style 
of coat and jacket suitable for general, all-the-year- 
round wear, and yet not so elaborate or ultra- 
fashionable as to go out of style before another 
season or so has passed by. The best solving of 
this momentous question, to my mind, is just such 
a suit as depicted here, with, of 
course, the choice of variety in the 
length of coat between the hip- N 
length jacket, the longer coat and 
the quite long coat. The plain col- 
ored materials are best, but the 
invisible plaids and checks, if of N 
subdued colors, are safe, I think, 
and can be had in suitings and mo- 
hairs as reasonable as fifty cents a 
yard. The blue and green effect 
in these checks and plaids is also 
found in suitings and mohairs. 

A linen street suit is a desirable addition to the 
wardrobe, as the skirt can be used for separate 
occasions with shirtwaists, and the suit, when worn 
complete, is appropriate for any occasion except 
an evening party. This year linen suiting comes 
fine and coarse, white, colored and black, plain, 
fancy striped and checked, and can be had at from 
eighteen to seventy-five cents a yard. But be sure 
of one thing, and that is, to shrink your linen or 
crash before using it. First wash a 
sample and see that the color does not 
run. While folded lay the goods in a 
tub of clean warm water over night; 
then carefully hang it as straight as 
possible over a clothesline. 


Bureau. 


HE flared gored skirt depicted here 

was chosen with an eyetothetub. It 
unbuttons down the left side of the front 
gore, and in that way can easily be 
spread out on the ironing-board to be 
pressed. The gores should be stitched 
together with a French seam, leaving 
open the left-hand seams of the front 
and side gores. Turn up for a deep 
hem and finish it with rows of stitching. 
Take a strip of your material as 
long as the skirt—the selvedge 
edge preferred—and cut on the N 
straight, and with this face the 
right-hand side of your open-front 
gore seam. After making your 
seam and turning back this strip 
as you would in making a vent, do 


not stitch this strip to the skirt, but waist): 22 iniace. 


cut your buttonholes through skirt 
and facing, and when the button- 
holes are finished you will find the 
facing will stay in place. Now, with the other 
side, do the same. The buttons will hold this 
facing in place, but it is advisable to run with 
several rows of stitching the extreme outside edge 
of the material. It keeps the extra weight of the 
buttons from sagging and pulling away from the 
gores. For askirt that will require much washing 
plenty of pearl buttons the size of a penny are best 
to use. Ona wool or mohair skirt larger buttons 
look equally well. 


[owe jacket is hip-length. It is made double- 
breasted, with a front dart, and a seamed, tight- 
fitting back, with the regulation coat sleeves, the 
fullness at the armholes being regulated by small 
tucks. A coat made in this style in linen requires 
no lining other than a broad facing down the fronts, 
this facing, of course, requiring the addition of a 
canvas stiffening, and as there is no lining to attach 
this facing to the inside edges should be bound 
with white tape or bias strips of muslin. The 
coat seams should be pressed flat and bound also, 
but it is better still, in a coat of this kind, to strap 
the seams, and in that case make your seams tuo 
come on the right side, and the bias-stitched straps 
will cover them. This looks particularly well on 
a coat with a front dart, as depicted in this illus- 
tration, as the strappings covering the dart can be 
continued from the bottom of the coat to the 
shoulder-line if desired. Before putting on the 
facing the coat should be turned 

up for an inch-wide hem, well 

pressed and bound. T ‘e sleeves 

at the wrist must have a facing and N 
canvas lining also. 


as well as the shepherd’s plaids, 
make up nicely in a suit like the 


can be sup’ 
ing Chart Mod 
(36-inch bust): 
Send all order 


0. 1625.— 
Model 15 cepted by passing the hand li,’ 
When cutting a skirt »s wide, 11% yards. In 
ordering ask » on the cloth so that the tevith money inclosed, to 
The Journal's, 


O. 1626.— Patterns for this jacket can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (36-inch bust): 
yards. In ordering ask for No. 1626. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


0. 1627.— Patterns for this nine-gored flare skirt, closed at the left yard. 
side, can be supplied in six sizes: 22-32 waist measure. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium 
size (24-inch waist): 44 inches wide, 45% yards. In ordering ask for No. 
1627. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 












0. 1624.— at Bs A &~this bodice with yoke and double puff sleeve 
* *%.49 bust measure. Price, includ- 
erial required: medium size 


By Edith M. Gagcitnais Pattern Bureau. 
with three ruffies can be 


. Price, including Chart 
: medium size (24-inch 


t gores run in the same dir 
¢ the nap goes down. 
i the. workroo 


0. 1623.— Patterns for this coat, with or without vest front, can be 

supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium size (86-inch 
Duck suiting, linen and galatea, = Yaa, with nap. ‘In ordering ask for Wo. 1693) Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


0. 1160.— Patterns for this seven-gored skirt, in long or medium 





44 inches wide, 1% 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


EVER were summer materials more lovely and 

inexpensive, for the girl who needs a summer 
evening frock as well as for the girl graduate 
from high school and college. The gown of sheer 
material shown in the centre of this page should 
be quite an easy model to make. When all is 
said and done there is nothing prettier than the 
all-white cotton materials for such a frock. A 
touch of color can be given by a circular-cut lining 
of dainty pink or blue in China silk, or colored 
lawn used under the circular bands trimming the 
waist and sleeves. The pretty ribbon bows must 
be of the same color. The hems of the ruffles on 
the skirt can also be faced with pink or blue. 
Now, if preferred, this gown may be fashioned 
from the sheer flowered materials, or the flowered 
materials may be used to form the bodice, also the 
sets of ruffles on the skirt. In this case the skirt 
itself should be of white and the same white goods 
used for the band trimmings on the waist. The 
foundation lining of waist and skirt may be white 
or of a plain color to match the gown. 


HE flowered lawns or organdies, with fine white 

grounds abloom with a look of summer, from a 
tiny bud to the full-blown rose, can be had at from 
eighteen to forty cents a yard. Silk organdies or 
silk muslins with a shimmer of silk cost from 
twenty-five to forty cents. Then 
there are dotted and embroidered 
Swisses, some with the ring and 
wreath effect, and others with the 
vinelike stripe. These come from 
twelve and a half to fifty cents a 
The pretty flowered Irish 
dimities have caught the fashion- 
able check fever, with broken 
checks and flowers combined, 
costing twenty-five cents a yard. 
Pale pink and blue cotton voiles 
with a tiny white or a self-colored 
dot can be had for twenty cents. Then in plain 
white there are all the above-mentioned materials, 
as well as the addition of fine lawns, Paris muslin, 
India linon and wash chiffon. In a sheer white 
goods I know of no material that washes as well 
as the India linon; and, by-the-way, while making 
a choice for this gown, do not forget white China 
silk: it is always pretty, girlish and serviceable, 
and can be had as reasonable as twenty-five cents 
to fifty cents a yard. The average width for all 
these goods is about twenty-seven inches. 


N THIS evening gown the skirt is a full five- 

gored model, measuring about five yards around 
the bottom, and gracefully trimmed with three of 
the fashionable deep seven-inch ruffles, measuring 
about seven yards around. These are put on with 
a gathered heading formed of several rows of 
shirring or gathers and so arranged on the skirt 
that only the heading of the top ruffle shows. « The 
fullness at the waist between the gores can be run 
with tiny tucks or several rows of shirred gathers. 
The waist opens in the back and is slightly full both 
in the front and back, and attached to a small round 
yoke. The fullness is held in place below the 
yoke with two circular bands, the top tand being 
finished with a small gathered 
ruffle of lace. The sleeve comes 
to just below the bend of the arm, 
and is made of one full piece, but 
trimmed with the two circular 
bands encircling the arm above 
the elbow. This gives the appear- 
ance of a second puff. The sleeve 
is finished with a lace ruffle, as is 
also the lower band. To make 
this waist successfully a lining is 
required: it need not necessarily 
be boned. Before putting on the trimming of the 
circular bands it would be wise to run the full- 
ness with a gathering thread the width of the 
bands to hold this fullness in place and also to 
spread it evenly. This same gathering thread 
is necessary for the sleeves also, and when the 
waist is to be worn in the evening it will be 
prettier to leave the sleeve unlined. The yoke 
should be left unlined and may be made of lace 
or sheer white material run with tiny tucks. 


HE loose wrap illustrated is both attractive 

and dainty. A great many girls find a wrap or 
loose coat on this order a most necessary article 
of dress to slip on of a cool spring afternoon or 
evening. Itcan be developed in the heavy twilled 
pongees, and be either lined or unlined, but more 
inexpensive material can be used as well, such as 
a cotton crépe, a wool or cotton voile, or an eta- 
mine, costing from eighteen to forty cents a yard. 
This wrap may all be made in the same material, 
including the little vest and turned-back revers 
and cuffs, but a contrasting color of silk looks well 
also. There is such an infinite variety of colored 
braids for from six to fifteen cents a yard that the 
color may be introduced in that way. A natural- 
colored linen with a soft finish, costing thirty cents 
a yard, would be excellent, and of course in that 
case no lining would be required. The natural 
pongee or linen color looks well with a black 
fancy braid and a black cord and 
tassel. Some girls will think the 
black combination too sombre, so 
a touch of colored hand embroid- 
ery, for instance, of the Russian 
cross-stitch, in blue and red, or 
different shades of brown and 
gold, will do as well. This wrap 


first one illustrated on this page. N sweep or round length, can be supplied in seven sizes: 20-32 will look equally well without 


These goods cost from fifteen to 
forty cents a yard and come 
twenty-seven inches wide. 


waist measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (24-inch waist): 
yards, In ordering ask for No. 1160. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal's Pattern Bureau. 


44 inches wide, 4% 


the cord effect, but when used it 
should match the predominant 
color of the trimming. 





Send Orders to New York City Only. We have 
No Branch Houses — No Agents. 


Fashion Book Free 


Write to-day for our handsome illustrated 
catalogue of New York’s latest styles 
in women’s, children’s and misses’ wear. 


A women’s washable 
No. 4000, THE ORCHID shirt-waist suit (walk- 
= ing deny, na ie of 
white union butcher linen, cleverly tailored and designed. 


The Waist of This Suit is handsomely designed with 
graduated side plaits and wide 
front panel of old English Swiss emben idery, raised effect, in 
a variety of exquisite 
patterns. Plaited back, 
new full sleeves plait: 
ed from cuff to elbow. 
New stock collar and 
cuffs, finished with 
handsome’ = embroid- 
ered turnovers of old 
English design. Open 
front. 


The Skirt s made 


with nine 






































gores gores and 
inverted 
plait back. 
It is side 
plaited 
to- match 
the waist. 
The panel 
front is of 
old Eng- 
lish Swiss 
embroid- 
ery the same 
as the waist, 
finished with a 
three inch hem. 
Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure, 
length of skirt 
41 inches. 


No. 4000. 
White Union 
Butcher Linen 
Suit 


SPECIAL NOTIC At the extraordinary low price 
at which we offer this beautiful 
suit we cannot afford to make 
alterations in length of skirt, etc., but we have amply pro- 
vided for a home alteration, if necessary, by finishing the 
skirt with a three inch hem and also provided ample material 
in the inverted platted back so that an alteration at your 
home is but the work of a few moments. Comes in white 
only. Shipped to you with the full understanding and agree- 
ment that if not satisfactory to you in every respect, faultless 
in style, material and workmanship, you can return it at ew 
expense and your money will be at once refunded. $2.7 





Write ACITY Wt ITSELF Write 


for for 
= SIEGEVE,OOPERG 
Free Free 
Catalog Catalog 


Tous “MEW YORKCITY.NY. To" 

















200 Samples 


of High Grade DRESS 
FABRICS for Summer 
Wear Will Be 


Mailed Free 


We offer goods di- 
rect from the millsto 
the consumer, cut- 
ting out all profits of 
jobber, dealer and 
middleman, so that 


You Can Dress Well * 
and Save % in Cost 


Our samples are large, in great variety, show- 
ing the materials in white and the latest fash- 
ionable colorings. ’e sell one yard or more 
as you may desire. We pay ali delivery charges 
on every purchase—and _ will refund your 
money if you are not satisfied with your bargain. 


Send for the 200 samples to-day, 
with complete price list. 


Eastern Textile Co., 31 Union Square, New York 














MADAM, MAKE YOUR OWN YEAST CAKES 


ways fresh. For twenty-five cents I will send you Sample cake and 





the recipe for making the Celebrated Russian Yeast Cake. 
faction guaranteed. Address Geo. Richberger, 


Moneybak 
Black Silk 


Doesn’t grow rusty — 
Moneybak is properly dyed. 

Doesn’t slit under the arms— 
Moneybak contains no chemicals to 
rot it. 

Doesn’t ravel out at the seams — 
Moneybak is woven for strength. 

Doesn’t lose its beautiful lustre — 
Moneybak is pure silk. 

Doesn’t dare have a fault — The 
name Moneybak is woven in the 
selvage and means what it says. 


Fi Words and music of the latest 
ree. popular song, “ Miss Moneybak."’ 


YORK SILK MFG. CO., Dept. A, York, Pa. 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1905 





Our Chart Models 


Fill a long-felt want. They do for the home 
dressmaker what a pattern alone cannot do. 
They show clearly, by diagram, name and 
number, every piece in the pattern. Every 
notch and perforation is shown on the chart, 
which makes every detail of home dress- 
making an easy accomplishment. The Chart 
Model furnished with each pattern is a com- 
plete Chart Model of that particular design. 
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1621-1622 


Four Gowns and a Separate Wrap 












1629-1630 




























Develop this model’ in violet linen. The collar and White mohair would seem a most appropriate mate- 
sleeves are trimmed with broderie anglaise, and the rial for this coat and skirt suit, which is striking in 
frills are of fine white batiste. its style and simplicity. 




















1628 


Make this useful summer wrap of pongee, or, if black is pre- 
ferred, a soft surah silk. For traveling such a wrap will be 


found invaluable. 


0. 1628.—Patterns for this coat in seven- 

eighths length can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 bust measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (86-inch bust): 27 inches wide, 9% 
yards; 44 inches wide, 6% yards. In ordering 
ask for No. 1628. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





e shirtwaist suit on the right if made of blue mohair or one 
the new small-checked silks will be found most serviceable 


ind becoming. 


N?2: 1615.— Patterns for this inverted plaited 
shirtwaist can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
ents, post-free. Material required: medium size 
36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 2% yards. In or- 
dering ask for No. 1615. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


N°: 1616.— Patterns for this gored skirt, having 
: inverted plaits, can be supplied in five sizes: 
22-30 waist measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (24-inch waist): 27 inches wide, 9 
yards. In ordering ask for No. 1616. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pat- 
tern Bureau, 


eno w 


Own on the extreme right. 


0. 1617.— Patterns for this shirtwaist with 
“~~ surplice straps can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium 
size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 4% yards. In 
ordering ask for No. 1617. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1618.— Patterns for this gored skirt, with 
double inverted plaits at each seam, can be 
— Supplied in five sizes: 22-30 waist measure. Price, 
ve including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Mate- 







7 rial required: medium size (24-inch waist): 36 
is- inches wide, 7% yards. In ordering ask for No. 
8. 1618. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to 





The Tournal’s Pattern Bureau. 





ich soft materials as chiffon taffeta or fine voile in brown or 
cen would fall easily into the graceful lines of the costume 


O. 1621.— Patterns for this sectioned bo- 

lero jacket, with double collar, can be 
supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: medium size (36- 
inch bust): 36 inches wide, 2% yards. In 
ordering ask for No. 1621. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pat- 
tern Bureau. 


N°: 1622.— Patterns for this gored box- 
plaited skirt can be supplied in five 
sizes: 22-30 waist measure. Price, includ- 
ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Mate- 
rial required: medium size (24-inch waist): 
36 inches wide, 8% yards. In ordering ask 
for No. 1622. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


1615-1616 


N 0. 1629.— Patterns for this bolero jacket 

with front yoke can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, includ- 
ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Ma- 
terial required: medium size (36-inch bust): 
44 inches wide, 1% yards. In ordering ask 
for No. 1629. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1630.—Patterns for this circular 

skirt with inserted box-plaits can be 
supplied in five sizes: 22-30 waist meas- 
ure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post-free. Material required: medium size 
(24-inch waist): 44 inches wide, 8% yards. 
In ordering ask for No. 1630. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Jour- 
nal’s Pattern Bureau. ; 


1617-1618 





These models have been 
formed on the lines approved 
and adopted by the world’s 
fashion authorities. They are 
the on/y ready-to-wear corsets 
on sale to-day that give the 
correct and graceful defined 
waist line—the distinguishing 
style-touch of the Spring and 
Summer gowns of the well- 
dressed woman. 

They are made only in the 
famous 


R & G CORSETS 


and, like all R & G productions, 
fit smoothly, snugly and comfort- 
ably a// over, and are fully guar- 
anteed. 

Made in several styles, high and 
low busts. Prices $1.00 to $3.00. 


R & G CORSET CO. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


x SAN FRANCISCO 








BOSTON 








% BANZAI 
ee 


¥% The Pride of Japan 


‘ Banzai Silk is a beautiful 
giz new fabric, for a waist, an 
VF entire summer dress, or 

an evening gown. In 
black, white and all colors. 
Price always soc. a yard. Full 
27 inches wide. 


You can see Banzai Silk at 
the wash-goods department 
of the principal stores. 


Banzai Silks are all put up in 
blue wrappers, with the words 
“ Banzai Silk, Pride of Japan” 
in blue and white. 


If your dealer does not yet have BAn- 
zal, let him write to BURTON BROS. & 
CO., of New York, for a sample card. 


Our New Catalog 


of Women’s 


Stylish Garments 


fully Mlustrated and larger than ever—showing a com- 
plete line of ladies’ apparel in the new styles — 
sent free on request. lKuying from 


New York’s Mail Order House 


saves money, secures special bargains, and gets reliable 
merchandise. See our large special display of Shirt Waists and 
Muslin Underwear. Write now for FREE Catalog. 
Our Guarantee: Money refunded tf not satisfied. 
CUMMINGS CO., 5 E. 17th Street, New York 























MOTHER’S HEALTH AND 
BABY’S WELFARE 


Booklet sent free upon application to 


Jenness Miller’s Publications, Washington, D. C. 
CENTURY CORSETS 


Made to order only. Guaranteed to reduce abdo- 
», men to correct lines. See our agent. She can do 
wonders for you. If you cannot locate her, we will 
send some one. Opening for a few more agents. 
Write THE HICKOK CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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BESTs@ 








Because we pay special attention to the | 
peculiar requirements of children's feet, 
we provide better fitting shoes than can 
be obtained elsewhere. 


Stylish effect when new, 
Good appearance after long wear, 
All sizes and widths, 
And at reasonable prices. 


OUR SPRING CATALOGUE 


containing nearly 2000 descriptions and more 
than 1000 illustrations of articles of use and 
wear necessary for the 
Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies. 
Sent on receipt of 4 cts. postage. 
We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Address Dept. 1 
60-62 W. 23d Street, - NEW YORK 


—PRISCILLA— 


Undermuslins 


Dainty and artistic garments that 
never fail to appeal to women of re- 
fined tastes. That you may examine 
these goods in your own home, we will 
send one handsome 


French Corset Cover for only 50 cts. 


Biggest value ever offered. Write for 
this to-day, state size desired and en- 
close 50c. Money back if you say so. 


FREE 


This art cata- 
log showing 
hundreds of 
the newest and 
most popular 
patterns will 
be 
MAILED UPON 
REQUEST 


Priscilla Undermuslin Co, 
J6th Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 


“The Ta-Ka-Part Stock” 


Trade-Mark Collar “Ready to 
Wear,” also taken 
apart ready for laun 

‘ dering. Upper or 


“Stock” part is pure 
linen: when soiled is 
easily laundered: 
lower or “Tab” 
part made in all leading 
shades of Taffeta silk. Parts 
adjusted by Hooks and Eyes. 
Combined the two parts 
make a most stylish, prac- 
tical, economical neckpiece. 

Genuine “ Ta-Ka-Part"’ Stocks 
bear our trade mark stamped in- 
side of collar band. 




























Patent Pending. 





Manu- For sale at all dry goods stores 
factur- or from us upon receipt of price: 
ers of 50 cents. State color wanted. 


“TA-KA-PART” STOCK, 580 Broadway, NEW YORK 


A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


Ladies who have worn this garment are 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- 
trations tell what space does not allow us 
to print. The Back View shows the man- 
ner of adjustment ; try the position. It will 
naturally throw your chest forward, 
shoulders back and cause you to 
stand erect —thus broadening the 
chest,expand. / 
ing the lungs 
and strength- 

ening the 
heart and 
stomach. 


$1.00 
























No Hooks 
No Clasps 
No Eyelets 
No Strings 
No Heavy 








waew bt) * 


It is your protection against unsat- 
isfactory substitutes. The name 
onevery garment. If he cannot sup- 
ply you order direct. Every gar- 
ment is guaranteed. Two styles, 
High and Low bust. Made in Cor- 
set Satteen, White, Drab or Black, 
also White Summer Netting. Best 


Postage Prepaid. Give bust and 
waist measure and length of waist 
from arm pit to waist line. Write to- 
day for Fashion Catalog. FREE, 
THE SAHLIN Co. 
. 1326 Wabash Ave., 
Canada Agents: The Corona Company, Montreal. 


GET YOUR HEM STRAIGHT! 








The Pelouze “‘Hem Gauge” is an unvarying measure for 

hems, tucks, ruffles, distances bet ween button holes, hooks 

and eyes. Beautifully nickel-plated. For sale by compe 

rs. If your dealer hasn’t it show him this and he wil 

get it for you; if not, we send postpaid. Only 25 Cents. 
Good agents wanted. 

Pelouze Scale & Mfg. Co., 120 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Steels | 


S150 ace cet SAHLIN | 


Grade, $1.50; Medium, $1.00. | 


| 
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Little Things for Summer 


Designed and Drawn by Abby E. Underwood 


Collar of broderie anglaise 
and plaited linen. 








Braces, girdle and sash ends 
of soft wide ribbon. 





Quaint fichu of 


Valenciennes. 











Of broderie 
anglaise edged 
with plaited frill. 


Fichu of puffed mull 
and lace. 





Cardcase of embroidered linen 
over a white silk foundation. 











White silk belt and buckle, embroidered 
with Pompadour flowers in color. 


Collar made of a handkerchief 
and edged with lace. 


Collar and cuffs of linen 
and lace. 








Embroidered linen belt with 
pearl buckle. 


Little French bow to be worn 
with a linen collar. 





Collar and cuffs of plaited linen 
and Irish crochet. 








Belt of embroidered and 
plaited linen. 


Starched linen collar 
with open edge. 


Summer work or party bag 
of embroidered linen. 


Collar and cuffs of 
Valenciennes. 


Parasol frame covered 
with linen or cotton to 
match a dress. Edge 
hemstitched and em- 


Silk belt trimmed with 
broidered. leather. 


Every Regal Style 


Has A Reason Behind It 


VERY one of the 75 new Spring Regals 

for women is modeled upon the exact 
lines of an original produced by a leading 
custom-shoe designer in London or Paris 
or New York éhis Spring. 

The costly originals are not one whit 
better shoes than these Regal duplicates — 
not in one single point: style, material or 
workmanship 

They are no better even in ///ing, for 
women’s Regals are now made in guarter 
Sizes, all the way from 1’s to 8’s— eight 
widths in every size. 

All varieties of leathers, too. 

But there’s only one Regal price — $3.50. 


SPRING STYLE BOOK IS READY 
Book ‘‘M"’ for men. Book ‘‘ Y"’ for women 

You ought to have a copy of the new 
Spring Style Book— and a postal brings 
it. 32 pages, including illustrations of 
some of the latest fash- 
ions in gowns, 
and all the new 
shoe-fashions 
shown by accu- 
rate photo- 
graphs. 

Just write 
“Send the Re- 
gal Style Book"’ 
on a postal and 
mail it to us 
to-day. 


































“LATONA” 


Dressy Patent Oxfords 
with welted soles are 

correct for street wear 
throughout the entire 
Spring season. This model 
is one of the most approved styles. 
Style 14 PE — As illustrated; Oxford, 
blucher cut, made of Imported Patent 
Leather; welte:! sole, Cuban heel. Style 14 PF — 
Same, except mace of Black King Calf. Style 14 PG — 
Same, except made of medium-weight King Kid. 











Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere 
in the United States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands; also Germany, Japan, 
Norway and all points covered by the Parcels Post System, 
on receipt of $3.75 per pair. [The extra 25c. is for delivery.] 











Special maps of all Regal cities on request. 


REGAL SHOE CO,, Inc., 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENTS: 
Factory [—], Whitman, Mass., Box 992. 
Boston, Mass., .. . . 703 Summer 8t., cor. Bedford. 
New York City, Dept. H, 785 Broadway, cor. 10th 8t. 
London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane. 


Regal shoes are delivered! through the London Post Depart- 
ment to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 15/6, 


93 stores in the 
principal cities. 


REGAL 


SHOES MEN AND WOMEN 


Largest retail shoe 
business in the world. 























Coward 


**Good Sense” 


Shoe 





Ill fitting shoes will distort the tender foot 
of a child. The Coward Shoe fits perfectly 
because its shape is natural. It insures both 
comfort and health in use. For Men, Women 
and Children. 


268-274 Greenwich Street, n 
JAMES S. COWARD, Warren St., New York City 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 





Angle 
No gaps, wrinkles or puckers. Flat waist seam. 
? Patent 

PEET’S iris. EYES 
cannot tear out or draw away from the 
Straight line. Sold at all stores or by 
mail. Black orwhite. 2doz. Eyes 5c.— 
with Spring Hooks, 10c. Sold only in 
envelopes. Look for Trade Mark. 
ET BROS., Dept. I 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


This Fine Z 
French Val. 5 
Lace _ per yard 


























Seka 


HIS lace edge or insertion, one inch wide, 
rice 5c. a yard. Write for our new 
wace Catalogue No. 10, illustrating over 

450 patterns of laces, embroideries, dress nets 
and veilings. We are direct importers and can 
save you money. 


HOCHSCHILD, 
KOHN & CO. 
BALTIMORE 




















WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE 


ou are going to decorate your house send to me at once 
| for samples. My prices are the lowest. State the class of goods 


| you want foreach room. 4 ©. BIDWELL, BUFFALO, N. ¥- 
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Feeding 
The Baby 


ofenburys 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Peeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada 





London, England 























No. 8648 
ALBION BRAND 
SHIRTWAIST SUIT 


with surplice effect, 
latest 


deep cuffs. 
buckle. 


two-piece 


black-and-white. 


Ideal summer 
dresses for morning 


1 or country wear, or 
y business. Fresh, 

crisp and cut on posi- 
with true, custom-made effect. 


ALBION 


Shirtwaists and Shirtwaist Suits 


400 styles, 75 materials. Ask your dealer to show them. 
N D. LEVY & SONS CO., 103 Fifth Avenue, New York 
FACTORY: BALTIMORE, MD. 








=~ 


| tively correct lines, 











Waist of sheer linen batiste 
pleated 
chemisetie, turn-over collar, 
sleeve and 
Broad beit with 
Skirt made very full 
with six clusters of 24-inch 
vertical pleats and two 1%- 
inch tucks around the bot- 
tom. Collar, cuffs, pleats 
and tucks trimmed with 









system of infant | 


























‘>, MOST LADIES HAVE 
\ GOOD TEMPERS 


but a good temper in a pair of scissors 
is rare indeed. 


Cloudy 







t Our 








Fr , 

ce Perfect Scissors 

t Book Are made in the world’s 
. _ greatest cutlery from the 
° a a ” finest tempered steel, 

S should be read by hold their edge, and cut 


so easily that it is a 
positive pleasure to 
use them. They 
save time, pa- 
tience, labor. 


eryone who sews. 
‘reat special offer to 
i lies. Write to-day 
before you forget. 


Leading Dealers 


ell and recommen: 
Clauss Scissurs. Ask 
our dealer if he does. 
f not send us his name 
nd we will send you 

handsome picture 
Suitable for framing 
for your trouble. 


i 





CLAUSS SHEAR CO. 
117 First St. Fremont, 0. 























My New outfit contains 30 patterns 
and directions for long clothes or 10 for 
short clothes, a copy of “*NURSES’ HINTS 
TO MOTHERS,” my illustrated catalogue 
showing everything for the new baby, with 
prices and descriptions, also The Uni- 
versal Dress Cutting Chart, with full 
directions, which teach how to cut any style 
of garment from any fashion plate without 
tterms, to fit any size, woman or child. 
All of the above will be et for 
, only 25 Cents, in stamps guarantee 
<a satisfaction or will refund your money. 


Asana MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, N. J. | # moderately tight. 
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Four lailor-Made Shirtwaists 


Designs by H. C. Routery 


Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 





The illustration on the left is a pretty model 
to follow in making a foulard silk or challis 
blouse; the box-plaited inlet bands should 
be of a solid color to contrast with the 
material of the bodice. 


O. 1642.— Patterns for this shirt- 

waist, shirred in yoke effect, can 
be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust 
measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material 
required: medium size (36-inch 
bust): 36 inches wide, 3% yards. In 
ordering ask for No. 1642. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


























A most useful model to copy for a linen 
shirtwaist is shown onthe right. Its novelty 
lies in its circular one-piece construction, 
there being no shoulder seam, both back and 
front being cut in one. 


O. 1644.— Patterns for this box- 

plaited shirtwaist can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 32-42 bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material re-- 
quired: medium size (36-inch bust): 
36 inches wide, 3% yards. In order- 
ing ask for No. 1644. Sendall orders, 
with money inclosed,to TheJournal’s 
Pattern Bureau. 
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A pretty model to follow in either linen or 
lawn is shown on the right. This waist 
would also be nice made upin pongee. The 
skirt could be made with a tucked hem to 
match the bodice. 


O. 1643.— Patterns for this tucked 

shirtwaist can be supplied in 
seven sizes: 32-44 bust measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. Material required : 
medium size(36-inch bust) 36 inches 
wide, 3% yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1643. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal's 
Pattern Bureau. 






















ORDER BY BUST MEASURE 


To take bust measure: pass the tape around 
the body over the dress close under the arms 
| and over the fullest part of the bust,drawing 





A plain tailor-made shirtwaist, suitable for 
the heavier materials, such as linen, linen 
duck and sail duck, is shown on the left. To 
introduce a touch of color the shaped bands 
could match the belt and skirt trimmings. 


O. 1631.—Patterns for this shirt- 
waist can be supplied in seven 
sizes: 32-44 bust measure. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: medium 
size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 3 
yards. In ordering ask for No. 1631. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 
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ONLY ONE 


VENTILATING 


THOMSONS 
GLOVE- -FIT TING’ 


“HABIT - HIP” 





The celebrated VELVET 
GRIP cushion button hose 
supporters are fitted to this 
corset front and sides. 


The Ventilating model is designed 
for coolness and comfort through 
the summer months. It is made of 
open linen mesh, which does not 
retain the heat of the body. Our 
Ventilating Corset is a fit compan- 
ion to the shirt waist. 

Price $1.00, at corset departments, 
all stores. 


Grand Prize 
and 
Gold Medal 


Awarded by the St. Louis Exposition 
on Thomson’s ‘“ Glove-Fitting ’’ Cor- 
sets and ‘‘H & W”’ Underwaists. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345-347 Broadway, New York 


















COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will 
wea WHITCOMB’S 
‘““FLEXSOLE”’ SHOES 


The most comfortable shoe 
for women ever made. Soft, 
flexible, perfect-fitting and 
handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to 
wrinkle and hold mvisture. 
No Seams. 

An lowa woman writes: “ First 
leather shoe I have been able to 
wear in twenty years. 

A Buston woman writes: “I 
inclose check for $3.00 for a pair 
of 6E Lace boots. I never had 
anything so comfortable. J] 
















Perfect fit 






wear them all guaranteed 
the time.” or mone 
refun 
( LACE, . 00 90? 
Prices! BUTTON, Postpaid 
1 OXFORDS, $2.50) 


Send outline of foot and give size 
usually worn. 


Rastern Shoe Co.,180 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. 








.B.— ted 
N. B.—Agents wan ~~ rcarmeaes 








































Franco-Swiss 
Commaunity 


“ PRANSWIS "'— Trade Mark 


EMBROIDERED SPECIALTIES 


in Waist-Patterns, Robes, Collars 
and Cuffs, Belts, Dress Accessorics. 
Smartest , Fashionable 
Pabrics, at ’ Prices 
The first and only Association of ex- 
pert French-Swiss Embroidery Work- 
ers in the United States — producing 
latest foreign novelties, heretofore 
imported and sold at high prices, be 
cause of latge duty and many profits 
Prices '4 lower than the Imported 
We do not sell these 
designs to the trade. 
Waist Patterns, $2.75 upwards 
Collars, Cuffs, 15 
Belts, exe 75 7 
Robes to order, 15.00 “ 
Everything purchased from these Swiss Em- 
broidery Workers has the style of the most 
exclusive and expensive embrvider, py AR direct from 
them, bearing their trade-mark, ‘“ FRANSWIS.”" 
FREE — Particulars and Book of Styles. 
PRANCO-SWISS COMMUNITY 
N. Y. Office — 56 West 2ist Street — Dept. A 
References: Hudson Trust Co., W. Hoboken, N. J. 


This cut illustrates = aed 167. Witte, 75, sent pre- 
paid. Value atleast $5. One of the season's finesteffects. 


CHIC DESIGNS FOR ELITE FOLKS 


Send for beautiful illustrated booklet of exclusive hand em- 
broidered designs for shirt waists and free information how to 
stamp in a few minutes these designs on your material by our 
special, simple and inexpensive process. 

We guarantee you exclusive, beautiful and practical de- 
rs aes for little money. This is the first time an embroidery 

house has ever offered to the public embroidery < —-. 

Don't buy your shirt waist ed. Do the 
embroidery work yourself and have something exclusive. 
Send to-day pe booklet and full information. 


WILSON EMBROIDERY COMPANY 
185 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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OUR ADVICE — 


Your Choice for 4 I ° ORDER BOTH 


Two Persian Lawn Waists cut upon the very newest pat- 
terns, made up in the daintiest possible manner presenting a 
gra eful, charming appearance. We advise ordering both 
‘or the reason that we consider them the greatest waist 
bargains we have ever offered. If you have before purchased 
& waist from us you know what that means. Lesiies we 
take all the risk The waists will be sent you with the full 
understanding and agreement that you can return them to us 
at our expense if not satisfactory to you in every particular 
and your money will be at once returned 

CATALOGUE FREE, Our new 1905 catalogue 
is now ready. It contains everything in Women's 
Wear. Write for it to-day. 
No, 4001 “‘ THE BEAUTY WAIST,” a very new aac effect- 


ive model. Mace of fine quality white Persian Lawn, artis- 
tically desiyn- 
ed with square 
No, 4003 
$1.00 


























































gobs formed 
”y three rows 
of fine Valen- 
ciennes lace 
insertions and 
pin tucks. Fall 
blouse, French 
tucked below 
yoke and em- 
bellished with 
three Baya- 
dere rows of 
\. Valenciennes 
\, lace in- 

\ sertions. 

\ Tucked 





back, 
newest 
sleeves, 
cluster 
French 
tucks from shoul- 
der to cuffs. At- 


tached lace collar; 
deep cuffs with lace 
insertions and edge. 
In every respect 
an ideal waist. 
Button back 
sizes 32 to 
g 42. An 
exc ep- 
tional 
value at 


$1.00 


No, 4002 
‘* THE 
CHARMER." 
A most pleas 


ing andattract 
ive model made 





\ 


of fine white No. 
Persian Lawn 
Charmingly 4002 


finished and de 
signed with round $ 00 
yoke and attached y/ . 
collar of rows of fine => 
Valenciennes lace, 

Swiss embroidery 

and hemstitching. Full French tucked blouse with insertions 
of Valenciennes lace and embroidery from center of yoke to 
waist. Tucked back; new sleeves, French tucks and inser- 
tions of Valenciennes lace from shoulder to cuffs, which are 
tucked and have insertions of lace to match. A decidedly 
smart and effective style. Button back; sizes 32 $1 00 
to 42. Remarkably priced at ° oe 8 ? 
AGTY ntseur 


‘THE BiG STORE 
OPERG ©. esisioy 


have no TEGE 
Branch 
: egents. 
“NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. N.Y, 


Houses. 

















RICH, stylish footgearis half 
the battle in dress. It is the 
sign by which the world judges 7 
¥ the woman’s station in life. > 

ILA FRANCE Shoes always —4 
denote the lady. They have 
that unmistak: able, inimitable 
style which speaks of skilled E 
workmanship on fine leather. [) 
They bring out the beauties of : 
the foot instead of concealing 
them. And they are as supe- 
rior for use as for show. a: 

If not at your dealers send 
us his name. 

Write for catalog and nov- 
elette, “Her Photograph.” 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
Dept. J, Lynn, Mass. 


7K 


REO TRADE MARK 


Will be discovered 
by every woman 


It combines Parisian style 
with American honesty of 
manufacture. Strong as the 
strongest lining silk. Soft 
and pliable as the most deli- 
cate dress silk. Made in all 
shades--19 in. at 58¢ and 
27 in. at 85e. Radium Silk is 
pean Shantou all silk and is Warranted 

Not to Stretch, Split or Tear. 
Look for “ RADIUM” on Selvage. 

Booklet about Radium and Mme. Curte on request. 
GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 

























PESO 








WHE EL. CHAIRS 
Catalog “ B” illustrates —describes—(free). 


SARGENT CO, 293,Fourt? Ave- 


New York 












THE CARE OF FURS 
AND WINTER CLOTHES 


By Emma M. Hooper 





ARMENTS that are to be worn a second sea- 
(5 son will repay one for careful putting away in 
the mean time, so as to keep them free from 
moths, dust and general mussing. ‘This especially 
refers to woolen articles and furs that are disposed 
of in the spring with many misgivings usually on 
the part of the owner. 

Moths are attracted by dirt, grease and damp, 
so every garment should be thoroughly cleaned. If 
greasy use I’rencli chalk, gasoline or naphtha on the 
spot, remembering the explosive qualities df the last 
two named; and brush all dust from each piece, 
using a stiff whisk for woolen goods or furs and an 
old silk handkerchief for silk. Brush all of the 
mud off from the edge of the skirt, as it will fade 
and cut the edge. After brushing the garment 
hang it in the sun all day; then look over every 
part carefully for moth eggs and brush again. If 
the eggs are not laid before the garment is put 
away it will be safe, but if put in the dark, securely 
fastened to a bit of wool, they will hatch and eat 
holes in spite of every known preventive. The 
female moth that flies in May is the one that does 
the harm, so watch out for her. 


There are moth bags sold of different sizes for 
coats, waists, jackets and skirts, costing from one 
dollar to five dollars, but the price prevents their 
universal use, and a cover may be evolved from an 
old sheet or pillow-case, hanging the garment 
lengthwise in it and sewing up the sides and ends. 

Moth balls of various kinds may be found at any 
drug store, but the odor of these is very disagreeable 
to many people, and if an article is secure from 
future dust and it is put away clean the owner may 
rest reasonably secure in the belief that it is moth- 
proof. 

If there is a sticky spot on a garment wash it off 
with water and soap. Do not hang a skirt up 
wrong side out, as this wrinkles the outside and 
crushes the trimming; fasten a skirt at the back and 
suspend it evenly from each side by loops sewed to 
the band, or from a wire skirt form; hang the skirt 
up its full length. 

Any kind of a bow on garments should have the 
ends rolled and pinned, and the loops stuffed with 
soft paper. Sleeves and loose waists and the upper 
front of a coat should have the shape preserved in 
the same manner, or their own weight will give 
them a drawn-down look. 

Steel buttons or trimming should be covered with 
soft paper; also silver or gilt buckles. 


A little extra care like this will make the clothes 
fit to make over or to wear when the cool days 
announce the return of fall, but carelessness with 
clothes is not only untidy, but the reverse of eco- 
nomical as well. 

Waists and coats should be hung from dress 
forms or tapes at the armholes, but a five-cent wire 
form lasts for years and keeps a coat in shape over 
the shoulders as long as it is worn. 





If a waist is stained under the arms with perspira- | 


tion rub naphtha on it before putting away; 
the sleeve shields and wash them. 

Hang every garment in preference to folding it, 
but if without the necessary closet room or minus 
a comfortable garret—so dear to every woman’s 


rip out 


heart — pack loosely in trunks and boxes, and stuff | 


well with tissue-paper to prevent crushing. 

If a garment is to be made over it is a good plan, 
commonly known as “‘ taking time by the forelock,”’ 
to rip off the trimming, cut the gathers, etc., to pre- 
vent all possible wrinkles, that are not fancied any 
more in a gown than on a face by all women. 

Never put away anything which is at all damp; 
if you cannot use an article again give it away or 
put it in the rag-bag. Mark each bag, box or trunk 
plainly with what it contains to prevent confusion 
if an article should be wanted in a hurry. 


Hats and bonnets should be brushed, bows 
stuffed, ornaments covered, feathers removed and 
the headgear covered with the invincible tissue-paper 
and the bandbox tied up in newspaper. 

Gloves should be smoothed out and folded in 
tissue-paper in a tin box; the cracker-boxes are 
excellent for this purpose. 

Shoes should be wiped clean, rubbed with a little 
vaseline, the toes stuffed with paper and each shoe 
covered separately with tissue-paper. 

If starched clothes are put away at any time all 
starch should be washed from them, as it cuts and 
fades the goods. 

White silk or wool garments are laid in blue tissue- 
paper to prevent their turning yellow. 


Putting away furs with moth balls, pepper, cam- 
phor, etc., is only a snare and a delusion. Furs 
must be made air-tight and remain closed or he aired 
in the sun every week. The city furriers follow the 
latter plan when they store furs, or a few use the 
cold-storage and freeze out any fear of trouble 
through moths. 

If furs are sent to a furrier a value is placed on 
them and a charge of six per cent. is usually made 
for keeping them. 

lf afur collar is greasy at the back of the neck rub 
it with a bit of cotton batting wet with gasoline; it 
white furs are soiled rub them with cube magnesia. 

Brush well the wrong way of the fur, stuff the 
muff with a soft wad of paper, hang in the sun for 
several days and beat well. Look down in the hair 


| for moth eggs, and look again until sure none exists 


even in the imagination, and then wrap each fur 
garment up in an old sheet, or something of the 
kind; put in a box that has been aired, wrap in 
stout paper, lapping each edge well, and glue the 
edges together; finally place on a shelf in a dry 
place, with a trustful heart that I hope will not have 
all faith shattered when the box is opened in the 
autumn. 

Another plan that is more trouble is to have all 
furs open during the summer as usual, and beat and 
sun them every few days, examining them each time 
for eggs and folding them in a box to keep them 
free from dust, as furs should always be kept. This 
eternal vigilance is ptacticed by furriers as the surest 
of all methods, but it means constant care from 
April until October. ° 
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waists and garments. 


Corner Green and Bleecker Sts. 


v’S SATIN 


Guaranteed to Wear Two Seasons 


Skinner’s Guaranteed Satin (name woven in selvage) is the kind that you buy with 
pleasure and wear with pride; soft in sheen and fine in texture. 

The reputation of fifty-seven years as silk manufacturers is behind our promise to 
replace the goods if they do not wearas guaranteed. Ours is a guarantee to be relied upon. 

Skinner’s Guaranteed Satins are extensively used; not only for linings, but for shirt- 
If unable to obtain Skinner's Guaranteed Satins at your dry- 
goods store, write to us for samples and send the name of your dealer. 
a substitute —there is no other just as good. 


WILLIAM SKINNER MFG. CO. 


Don't accept 


New York City 








pus BROWN 
COVERALL’ 


(TRADE-MARK) 








rs 


yo ey 


Aces 370/14 Years 


THE ‘BUSTER BROWN "COVERALLU’ 
A BOON For BUSTER Boys !! 

IF You WILL SENO US 75 ¢ WE wilt SEND 
‘YOU PosTPAID A PAIR OF MY COVERALLS” 
SAY !! HONEST, THEY ARE THE GREATEST 
COMFORT 7© PLAY AROUND IN. LISTEN — 
THEY SAVE & BoY LOTS OF SPANKINGS 
BECAVSE THEY SAVE HIS MOTHER LOTS 
OF MONEY. NO HOLES IN STOCKINGS !!9 
NO SOILED CLOTHES. YOU CANT WEAR’EM 
OUT BECAUSE THEY RE AS STRONG AS 
SAMSON, ~-THEY ARE THE ONLY 
GENUINE "COVERALL S” IN THE WORLD 


Appeess- BusTER BROWN COVERALLCa 
65 East 9% St. New YORK. 
A set or 4 ART PRINTS OF MYSELF &TIGE 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, AND A BOOKLET 
OF MY PRANKS, ENCLOSED FREE, WITH 
EACH "COVERALL” 














WE MAKE FINE 


LINGERIE 


Tointerest you inourgoods, 
we offer the beautiful dress- 
ing sacque as illustrated, 
made of fine Jap silk and va- 
lenciennes lace, for $6.50, 
J express prepaid, and sent 
C. O. D. with the privilege 
of examination. 

Any lady who desires dainty 
and fine lingerie should send 
for our dsome illustrated 
catalog, free on application, 
which shows many beautiful 
styles in negligee robes, cress- 
ing sacques and underwear 
in Jap silk, crepe de chine, 
India linen, etc. 


BRIDAL OUTFITS A SPECIALTY 


FRENCH LINGERIE CO.27¢8t% Street 


Chicago, Il. 





Catalog Free 








A Woman’s Idea for Women 


man knows a woman's needs. THE “MAGIC” 
SKIRT CLOSER is a woman's idea for women and if 
does the trick. Placket CANNOT gape or open. Attached 
without sewing if desired. Instantly operated. Simplest and 
best closer ever shown. Interchangeable,— washable and in- 
destructible. Black or white. Send 25 cents for trial order, 
or postal for information. 


Owen & Owen, “WOMAN'S WANTS,” 194 Broadway, N. Y. 














Latest Invention for Infants 


Beby's health and development 
secured. Mother reliev No nurse re- 
quired. 


Dr. Martin’s 
Infant Exerciser 


Baby amuses itself by the hour in 

perfect safety. Endorsed by physi- 

cians and nurses. - Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


Write for our unique booklet, FREE. 
Lady Agents Wanted 
Dr. MARTIN’S INFANT EXERCISER Co. 
7° Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Free Samples 


of our French Cambric, high-grade cloth finished Corre- 
spondence Paper (White, Holland Blue or French Gray) 








on request. ‘This is an expensive method of introduction, 
but the very best way to show you the fine values we offer. 
Or we will send a dainty box containing 24 sheets 
(envelo Tr to match) stamped with any initial 

| in gold for 60 cents postpaid. 
} Write to-day for “Samples '’—they give you 
up-to-date ideas about Note Paper, Wedding 

Invitations and Announcements. 


LAMBERT -DEACON-HULL CO. 


20th and Locust Streets, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES ON 


Dewey’s Improved Acme 
Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com- 
plete garment, always ready to wear 
with any dress. 
The only pro- 
tector that can 
| be worn with 
| Shirt- Waists 
| without sew- 
| ingin. The 
only per- 
fect pro- 
| tection 
from 
per- 





















spiration. 
REDUCED PRICES 


One Pair Does the Work of Six 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33,$ .560 No.2. Bust Measure 34-39,§ .60 


No. 3. Bust Measure 40-45, .75 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.00 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send Money by P. O. Order. 
M. DEWEY, Manfr., 1395 B, W. Monroe 8t., Chicago, Ill 


INFANT’S OUTFIT compe 


up to $100.00. Send four cents a 
for Catalog of Children’s Furnishings 
and “ Hints to Mothers.”” (No Patterns.) 


NYE & HERRING, A 17-19 Quincy St., Chicago 
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of a pair of 
scissorsisone 

test of their 

quality. Every 
womanisinneed 

of a pair of scis- 

sors the points of 
which will nip a 
thread short and 
clean; the blades of 
which are true and 
sharp; the joint of 
which being perfectly 
adjusted never works 
loose. 


Scissors and Shears 


are a revelation to every one 
familiar with the ordinary kind. 
Made of the finest cutlery steel 
by the most exact methods they 
supply the demand for absolute 
satisfaction in scissors and shears, and 
have been the standard for 36 years. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for men 
and women, are the very best made. 

Keen Kutter Cutlery re- 
ceived the Grand Prize at 
the St. Louis Fair. 

A complete liae of cut- 
lery an tools is sold 
under this Mark and 
Motto: 

“* The recollection of qual- 
ity remains long after the 
price ts forgotten.” 

Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis, U. S. A., 298 Broadway, New York. 














“LORRAINE | 
ION A’ 


is the softest, prettiest 
and best wearing Scotch 
wool flannel in this 
market. Made 29 inches 
wide and sold every- 
where at goc. a yard. 
A postal-card request will 
bring you 22 free samples 
of the different patterns if 
you mention dealer's name. 
Lorraine Mfg. Co. 
Pawtucket, R.I. 
Address letters to P. O. Box 692 


— 


a i ain 











Fills a Long-Felt Want — 


What the “Apron is to the 
Skirt’’ the “Maco is to the 
Waist.”” No more pinning on 
of paper cuffs or bibs. New and 
practical. A combination of a 
pair of sleeves and front piece, 
as shown in the cut. Can be 
slipped on or off in a second. 
Worn all the year around. 
— coms ne hy week's 
un and your waist 
always looks fresh. 
Housewives, salesladies, 
bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, artists or students 
should wear the ‘‘Maco.” 
Made in white, black and 
figured lawn, blue striped 
gingham and Ly! sateen, 
50c. Dark and light prints, 
mall, Medium ond Large. 
IS your merchant does not keep them, send his name and50 
or cents, and 5 cents postage, and we will forward a 
Maco Protector” postpaid. 


M. ALSHULER COMPANY, P. 0. Box A, Waukegan, Ill 


Patented 
19u4, 















THE ECONOMY CLUB | 
CORNER 


Conducted by Mrs. Ralston 


ah me EY me 


HOPE you like the name of this new department, 

and I hope that you will all ‘‘ fall in” to my 

plan and give me your help, which I begin very 
frankly to ask you for. 
Now to be as brief as possible this is my plan: I 
want to start a codperative column between you and 
me; we will try and make it of the greatest help to all 
the women we can. All we women who live in the 
large cities accessible to the big stores are very apt 
to forget that there are many women throughout the 
country to whom these large stores are not so easily 
reached, and who have to depend principally upon 
their own wits to meet the emergencies and necessi- 
ties of every-day economy in their own clothing and 
in that of their children. Now this is where I want 
you to help me to form a partnership between us: 
to publish from month to month the most practica- 
ble, useful and economical plans, schemes and ideas 
to help as many women as we can, along the lines 
of practical fashion economy. 

I will tell you a few of our little details, how we 
arrange the work here in these one-column articles. 
As we are all so busy we often find it necessary to 
ask some one outside the office to write these articles 
for us, and we always give a suggestion as to a suit- 
able and helpful subject to take. It has occurred to 
me that it would be a very good plan for us and for 
you if you would send to meall sorts of helpful and 
practical experiences that you have had in your own 
sewing, and also subjects upon which you feel you 
require help. If you would send me these ideas of 
yours I would, with your help, edit them, and you 
would be benefited in two ways: first, by the very 
practical and true facts it would give you; and 
second, by the fact that you would be paid for your 
trouble, we being willing to pay from one dollar to 
five dollars for every practical idea accepted by us. 
Right here I must make a few rules for us to do our 
work well together. You know it is necessary in 
any big establishment and in any well-conducted 
business to have rules. I, as well as you, must 
obey and live up to these rules in order that our 
work may reach the point quickly and well. 


First: Your suggestions sent in must be clearly 
and concisely written, and not contain more than 
one hundred and fifty words; any one person may 
send in as many ideas as she chooses, but each one 
must adhere to the rule of one hundred and fifty 
words; you may also accompany any hints with a 
clear sketch if you think this will help others to 
understand more clearly your plan. 

Second: We cannot, under any circumstances, 
hold ourselves responsible for the return of any 
manuscripts sent in to us in this club. The reason 
for this is obvious: it would double our work and it 
is really unnecessary. You must allow us to be the 
judges as to what is acceptable and what we think 
will be of the greatest help and value to the greatest 
number of our readers; you must bear in mind that 











we receive many ideas and suggestions from all over 
the country, and it is therefore possible that there 
are many duplicate ideas among the number sent us. 
We select according to our judgment the ones we 
think would be the greatest help to our readers, and 
the ones which are best expressed in the clearest 
possible terms. I hope that you will feel that you 
_can trust to our judgment in this question, as, be- 
lieve me, this department is certainly entirely in 
your interest, and we hope that you will give us your 
very warmest codperation and help. 

We must make this column businesslike, and the 
ideas must be all of a special merit, as the space is 
limited. It would be better if, in the ideas sug- 
gested, you would give your own actual economical 
schemes. You need not follow any given precedent 
of the arrangement in these columns: we want new 
ideas and originality. If you can fill the whole 
column with economical notes, well and good; you 
teach us, and let us together make this column ring 
out as a true help to all women who must plan out 
clothes on the economical line. 


| SHALL submit to you one letter as an example 
to give you an idea, and I hope you will enlarge 
on it and give me all sorts of new thoughts: 


** How I DREss ON Firty DOLLARS A YEAR 


** By the woman who must dress on the annual 
allowance of fifty dollars the following points 
must be considered: Simplicity: first, in the number 
of pieces in her wardrobe; second, in styles and 
colors, lest striking hats and gowns seen long and 
often become a weariness to the eyes of her friends; 
utility: so far as possible wearable at all seasons 
and suitable for all occasions; economy: bought 
at right times, correlated; durability: of such ma- 
terials as will give long and faithful service. 

** The following is a list which is the practical 
result of planning along the above lines: 





RED ces ceicisigbnsandenansttine $5.00 
SEE <i.gm vine: 60: S008. n-Wies ceeek-grs¥e5 16.00 
eT eer eS 3-00 
EE 6.64 cuderb¥a <sovidévestccueues 5-00 
coi enbe ve et cscs es easerktdeewede 10.00 
EE dnatc canes aveadetagdeeceneme 2.50 
PE vaserccccetetedscs vovacee 5.50 
PRBOIIRETAD ¢ 60.6066 60 ce nwssesviseses 3-00 

FOO. os ccisbccavcrcsdenesy $50.00 

** Only part of the lingerie is replenished each 


year. 
‘* The suit and blouse are of such color, weight 


for afternoon wear, and finallya year in the kitchen. 
Here they are well protected by generous aprons, 
which, by-the-way, while having an air of ‘ Juliet’ 


uality either. 
** Hats and sits are bought at the close of seasons, 


of kid and one of silk. 


room for indulgence, but plenty for ingenuity. 














Do You Wish to be Beautiful ? 


re | for Dr. Emma E. Walker’s book, “ Beauty through 
tygiene’’—Common sense ways to beauty and health. 


ar by mail $1.08. Send for descriptive circular. 


duty for a season.”’ 


** Mrs. Ralston’s Economy Club, THE LADIES’ 





. 8. Barnes & Co., Dept. L, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City | HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia.’’ 











Arnold Fabric Talks 














HROUGH the 
generations 
which have passed, 
one nation after an- 
other, from the refin- 
ing influence of 
civilization and edu- 
cation, has excelled 
in its textile produc- 
tions and supplied 
the markets of the 
world. America, 
the youngest in the 
family of nations, 
has by its wonderful 
development of 
material pros- 
perity, afforded 
an attractive mar- 
ket for the looms 
‘of the Old World 
which have held 
supremacy in supplying the 


the finer sorts of goods. 


Made from Silk Organdie 


In fabrics made 
of Cotton, and Silk 
and Cotton, this is 
no longer true. 

The ARNOLD 
PRINT WORKS 
and MILLS have 
made such extensive 
improvements in 
recent years that 
their product of fine 
goods, made in 
quantities * suffi- 
cient to clothe 
the continent, 
are winning 
the admiration 
of American 
women by their 
fineness of tex- 
ture, beauty of 
style, perfection 


of finish and durability in 


needs of American women in wear. 





@ To bring these facts to the attention of ladies who 
wish to secure the newest and best of Spring and Summer 
fabrics has been the object of our “FABRIC TALKS” 


which have appeared in the home and fashion magazines 


in recent months. 
ticket on the out- 
side wrapper, 
ARNOLD> wich guarantees 
your satisfaction. 
Every Dry Goods 
store in city or country will send 
you samples, or show you our new 
trade-marked goods, on request. 









If you want our 


New Illustrated Booklet 


descriptive of our works and mills, or our 


Magazine of Fabrics and Fashions 


which are sent free, please write 
us for them at once. 


Arnold Print Works 
Dept. A, 40-42 Leonard St., New York 


Please look for our trade-marked 





Cut This List Out 


and ask your dealer to 





show you 


Arnold Mohair Lustre 
Arnold Spot Mohair 

Arnold Handkerchief Linene 
Arnold Cromarty Linen 
Arnold Linette 

Arnold Superfine Organdie 
Arnold Suisse Mousseline 
Arnold Silk Organdie 
Arnold Silk Eolienne 
Arnold Jap-an-Gee 

Arnold Fil de Soie 

Arnold Taffeta 

Arnold Sea Island Percale 
Arnold White Star Percale 
Arnold La Reine Percale 
Arnold Grecian Voile 
Arnold Silk Checked Voile 
Arnold Holly Batiste 
Arnold Dotted Swiss Muslin 
Arnold Fine Dimity 

Arnold Shadow Damask 
Arnold Jacquard Pongee 








Retail dealers supplied by all 
dry goods jobbers 













































and make as to serve one year for ‘ best,’ one year 








and THE JOURNAL, lack not the wearer’s individ- 


** Each year calls for one pair of golf gloves, one 


** Accessories include collars and belts, veils, 


Pickaninny brand. 









\CKAN INNy 
STOCKINGS 


A boy’s stocking for 25 cents 
that will wear longer and look bet- 
ter than any other stocking made. 

Manufactured of best Egyptian yarn. 
fast black. Three-threads in the leg and shaped ankles. 
Will outwear three pairs of ordinary stockings. It is 
impossible to make a boy’s stocking better. 

A careful mother will insist that a store give her the 


Absolutely 


If the store at which you usually buy does not 
have these stockings, send us the name of that 
dealer and we will see that you are supplied. 


PICKANINNY STOCKING CO. 
61 Leonard St., New York City 





aprons and handkerchiefs. Here there is not much 


** There are occasional expenses which must be 
correlated if one is not able to make an extra allow- 
ance — that is, when the year comes that calls for a 
new raincoat, a warm wrapper or a new fur; then 
the faithful suits, blouses or hats must do extra 






Address all communications to this column to 








Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Sur 8. 
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ios Comfortable Shoes for Women’s Wear 


Are JULIETS, OXFORDS AND OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 


With “‘ PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


&@” This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel 
Your Dealer seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion of the Heel. 


H 
a, Has Them chamber to walk upon, making it aw bg Rubber Heel that 


A suction 


























































































BELDINGS 
“Yardwide”™ 
Satin 
A Satin Lining 


made for hard wear. 


Is equal- 


ly good for any purpose that 
requires a serviceable satin. 


BELDING’S 
“Vardwide”’ Satin 


is sold by 
all leading dealers at 


$1.00 Per Yard 


A heavier weight at $1.25 per yard. 


If your dealer does not have Belding’s ‘‘ Yard- 
wide '’ send us his name and we will mail you a 

lity sample and color card. Our trademark, 
Belding’ a ‘‘ Yardwide'’ Guaranteed Satin, is 
stamped on the back of every yard. Look for it. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., Silk Manufacturers 
526.528 Broadway, N. Y. 
Monroe and 5th Avenue, Chicago 





Belding’s ‘‘ Yardwide"’ Label in a garment gives 
you an unqualified guarantee of the wear- 
ing quality of the lining. 


THIS GARMENT LINED WITH 
+P] 


GUARANTEED SATIN 








Mend 
Your Ways 


teks 
Your Socks 





THE SOCK WITH LIFE 
3 Pairs for 50c. 


requires no mending, is 4 ply 

on all wearing surfaces, 

giving fourtimes the wear 

of ordinary socks. The 

only sock of merit ever 

sold for less than 25c. 

Black, Tan, Blue,Gray 

—all Fast Colors. 

Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply you, ac- 
| cept no substitute, but order direct from the 
factory — sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


VITALITY HOSIERY CoO., 
1618 Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








NAME ON SELVAGE | 


Is the Greatest Creation 
of the Textile Art 


Embodies every quality of silk —justre, 
softness, lightness, and, above all, a 
‘*feel’’ and **cry’’ that are identical to 
those of silk. For slip skirts and petti- 
coats it cannot be equalled. Width 36 in. 
Costs one-third as much as taffeta, will 
not split, and lasts three times as long. 


TWO § 25c. yard, fast black only 
GRADES ¢ 35c., in fast black and all colors 
Look for Pres de Soie on Selvage 


Send for illustrated booklet ‘Fashionable 
Women from The Capitals of the World." 


GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 


Pres de Soie Pres de Soie 
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SUPPORTER 

















Pat. Dec. 5, 1899 


CORRECTS FAULTS 
OF THE FIGURE 


Perfect Supporter with dress or negligee 
Approved by leading physicians 
Endorsed by physical culturists 
Preferred by ladies of fashion. 


Mercerized, Plain orem E we 4 
Very strong Silk Frill _ . 


Heavy Silk Whip Ms inva % ; 100 
Heavy Silk Double Frill . . | | 1.25 
Silk Suspender Web ‘ef _ 


Atall Dealers, or of Agents Jor Uv. 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & C0. 
514 and 516 Broadway, New York 
FREE with mail orders, a —— etching 
of the “ FOSTER GIRL. 

“The Name is on the Buckle."’ 


OO er mtte Oo. Tore Camas ete Age tr Come 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER!! 
A 12-in. Hemstitched Linen Centre- 
piece nicely stamped with a choice of six 
designs (Violet, Rose, Holly, Fern, Straw- 
C berry, Conventional) and 2 skeins of | 
Wash Silks to work the design with. All | 
for only 10 cents, stamps or silver. 
A. 8. LIVERMORE & CO. 
123 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











| tell me what they cost? 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


MRS. RALSTON IS IN EUROPE 






When she comes back she will be ready to tell her Journal readers 
exactly how to make their gowns, wraps and hats. While Mrs. Ralston 
is away her letters will be answered by one of her associate editors. 











White Stockings with Black Slippers 
Are white stockings with black patent-leather 


slippers correct to wear with a white gown of wool 
or linen ? KATHARINE K. 


White stockings are worn with black slippers, 
but white shoes or slippers make a better combina 
tion. The dressy gown has shoes or slippers to 
match, and stockings to follow suit. 


To Make a Black Silk Muslin Gown 

How would you suggest making a sheer black 
silk muslin for a young woman inclined to be stout ? 

BEsSIE Y. 

Make the black muslin over a lawn foundation 
skirt, with a five-gored skirt and a deep gathered 
ruffle reaching well above the knees, put on witha 
gathered heading. Trim the bottom of the ruffle 
with black point d’esprit lace edging. Make the 
waist with side plaits lapping, and a box-plait 
down the centre edged with narrow frills of the 
same Jace, and the stock of the same lace unlined. 
Make the sleeves in three lace-edged ruffles to the 
elbows. A belt of pale Pompadour ribbon, boned 
in front to give a long-waisted effect, would be 
becoming and stylish. 


How to Wear the Hair ; 

Please give a young girl some ideas of the latest 
way of dressing the hair. MAMIE 5. 

What is becoming should govern every girl more 
than style. The hair is worn parted and full on 
the sides, but the Pompadour is still as much worn, 
and if becoming the knot at the back, just clearing 
the collar, is desirable. 


To Get Pencil Marks from a Voile Dress 
How can I[ get pencil marks from a pale gray 
voile? READER. 
Try removing with a good clean artist’s rubber 
eraser, then cover with powdered magnesia for a 
few hours and brush carefully. 


Do Not Line a China Silk Waist 
I have a white China silk waist to make. Shall 
I line it? ApDIE C. 
You would be wiser to make it without a lining 
and wear it over colored silk slips, or a pretty lace- 
trimmed corset-cover run with colored ribbons. 


Pretty Coat for a Baby 

Please advise me how to make my one-year-old 
baby a pretty and dressy summer coat. 

IRENE’S MAMMA. 

When baby needs a coat in summer it should be 
made of material with a little warmth, such as 
white albatross or cashmere, lined with pale pink 
or blue China silk. Make it in a loose box-coat 
style, double-breasted, with a couple of small, silk- 
lined shoulder capes, scalloped and buttonhole- 
stitched, and edged with a gathered ruffling of 
narrow Valenciennes lace. Have tlie usual little 
full bishop sleeves and band cuffs. 


Coat for a Twelve-Year-Old Girl 
What shall I get for my twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter’s best coat this summer ? Mrs. Henry R. 


The coats vary but little, the loose box shape 
being most popular. Geta medium dark blue serge 
or cloth and trim with a sailor collar of coarse 
natural linen, hemstitched fora finish. Close the 
double-breasted fronts with buttons of the tan linen, 
and trim the regulation coat sleeves with deep turn- 
back cuffs of the hemstitched linen. 


To Retrim a Last Year's Sailor Hat 

How can I trim, in an inexpensive way, my fifteen- 
year-old daughter’s last season’s black straw hat? 
It is in the sailor style. Mrs. J. K 

Trim with quillings of plaid ribbon around the 
crown. 


A Coat for Spring, Summer and Fall 


I want to get a new coat — one that will answer 
for day and evening wear during spring, summer 
and early fall. MARIE. 


For such general wear there is nothing better 


| than the tan covert cloth, made in the three- 
| quarter length, semi-loose-fitting. 


Some Inexpensive Hatpins 


I live in the country and wish to send to the city 
for several inexpensive hatpins to wear with a 
white lace, and also a violet maline hat. Can you 
CLARA T. 


For a quarter, or thereabouts, you can get hat- 
pins with large heads of clear crystal; also imita- 
tion amethysts. 


Material for a Wrap for a Stout Woman 
What would you suggest as a suitable material to 
use for a summer wrap for a very stout woman over 
sixty? Mrs. C.R. 
Black is best for a large figure, and light-weight 
broadcloth, the heavy twilled pongee and black taf- 
feta give a choice of materials 


How to Remodel a Blue Challis 
I have a pale blue challis gown, the skirt of 
which has a long train, and is trimmed with two 
deep ruffles. The waist has a silk bolero and 
full sleeves. What can I do to remodel it? 
PAULINE K. 
Rip off your ruffles and cut the skirt to clear the 
ground, then replace the ruffles. Your bolero is all 
right, but you should add a new front and yoke of 
dotted or plain net. Make elbow sleeves and turn- 
back cuffs of your silk, and several ruffies of the net. 








A Costume of Green Voile 


Is the inclosed sample of green voile suitable for 
church and street wear this spring? FANNIE M. 

It will make you a useful gown, and green is a 
fashionable color this spring. You can have the 
skirt made walking length, a gored and plaited 
model, For the waist have a touch of lace or em- 
broidery for the yoke, stock and cuffs, and a girdle 
of silk to match in color. A black, three-cornered 
turban with green foliage and a few pink roses will 
make your costume complete. 


What to Do with a Black Taffeta Skirt 

I have an old, seven-gored, black taffeta skirt. I 
am tired of the two-inch-wide machine-stitched 
bias folds that trim the skirt from yoke depth to 
the bottom hem. What would you suggest to 
change it? CONSTANCE L., 

I cannot advise you to alter it, as the machine 
stitching wil] show on the silk and it would not pay 
you for your trouble, as the silk would soon crack 
and split. You can use it for a foundation for a 
lace or net skirt. 


About Children’s Clothes 

Do you think it is wiser to buy ready-made 
clothes for children, or attempt to make them at 
home, if one is only an amateur dressmaker ? 

Mrs. J. F.C 

Simple dresses and underwear are best made at 
home, for allowance can be made for growth. 
There is seldom an inch that can be utilized in en- 
larging the ready-to-wear garments. It is best for 
the amateur not to attempt the coats at home at 
first. Do not forget THE JOURNAL now has 
excellent patterns. 


Shepherd's Plaid for a Child’s Russian Dress 

Do you think black and white shepherd’s plaid 
mohair a suitable selection for a child’s Russian 
dress ? Mrs. Knox. 

It is a combination much in demand this season 
for girls’ dresses as well as for boys’ sailor suits. 
A touch of color may be given by a red emblem 
worked on the shield or front ot the dress. 


Girdle for a Short-Waisted Girl 

Do you think a girl with a short-waisted figure 
should wear a girdle high in the back? Is it best to 
have a girdle match the waist or the skirt ? 

ANXIOUS. 

A short-waisted girl should never wear a high- 
backed girdle. A girdle that matches the blouse 
lengthens the waist. One matching the skirt cuts 
off the waist-line. 


Choose White Linen in Preference to Colored 
In choosing a linen suit do you advise white or 
colored linen for general usefulness ? 
A COUNTRY GIRL. 
White linen by all means. It makes a more serv- 
iceable separate skirt, and it is not affected hy sun 
or washing. 


To Remove Spots from a Lace Christening Robe 

I have had laid away for thirty years an old lace 
christening robe. When I took it out to-day I 
found it covered with yellow spots. 
to remedy this? Mrs. R. V. W. 


They should all disappear by wetting and bleach- 
ing in the hot sun. 


Inexpensive Dress for a Graduate 

What can I get for a graduating dress that will 
cost less than twenty-five, cents a yard, and yet not 
be of the muslin order? GLaApys T. 

White cotton crépe is excellent and makes a 
most serviceable gown, and can be worn the year 
through. After washing, it only needs a good 
shaking to finish it. 


Blue Silk Muslin Over Pale Pink 


I have some pale blue silk muslin to make up for 
a dress. 


foundation ? ECONOMY. 


1 think the pink and blue will make up very nicely | 


together. Trim the waist with a ruffle of white 
lace over pale pink mull, and use a pale pink girdle 
or sash with this dress. 


Styles in Gloves 

Is it true that gloves are to be worn to match the 
gown? PEARL. 

The smart colors for street wear will be all the 
shades of tan, golden brown and tobacco brown, but 
there are signs of the pretty fashion of matching 
one’s gown in gloves. The pale-colored gloves in 
all the evening shades can be had in silk or kid. 
White gloves are still in good style, however. 


Pretty Waist for a Brunette 

I have a brown and alsoa black coat suit. Please 
advise what color and material to get for a dressy 
waist. I do not wish white. I am very dark. 

BRUNETTE. 

A pale yellow crép: de chine or yellow lawn 
waist with a black velvet girdle and a stiff little 
black velvet bow at the throat should be very be- 
coming to you. 


To Renovate a Black Japanese Silk 
Will you please tell me how to renovate a black 
Japanese silk dress trimmed with shirring? It is 
gray and dusty looking. VERNA. 
You could wash your dress in gasoline; and this 
should freshen it up; if that is not successful try 
soap and water. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1905 


What canI do | 


Will it do to use over an old pale pink silk | 





Will not “chew” the cloth, will cut the 
finest silk or the roughest material. Our 
trade-mark (see picture) only appears 
on shears or scissors that have passed 
the most rigid inspection and that we 
guarantee absolutely perfect. 

Tailors and seamstresses using shears 
constantly, and ail reliable dealers, will 
| § tell you that you make no mistake in 
buying. a ‘* Wiss.” 


Our Book, “Pointed Sharpness” 
Mailed Free on Request 


Illustrates and describes how shears are made — from 
the rough steel to the perfected Wiss. Shows styles, 
sizes and prices of shears and scissors for all possible 
uses. Send name of your dealer, please. 
30 If you need shears or scissors and 


your dealer does not sell the WISS, 
DAYS’ send us his name and $1.00 fora pair 
get your money back. 


of 8-inch, full nickel-plated cutting out 
TRIAL 
J. WISS & SONS CO. 


shears (postpaid), which will stay 
Established 1848 15-33 Littleton Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





sharp a life time. Test them 30 days; 
if not fully satisfied return them and 














it isnt a Wiss 


HALF WOOL DRESS GOONS:1905 


If you dont see this “>. 





The best half-wool dress fabrics 
on the market. 
Specially adapted for Spring 
| ff and Summer Wear. 
Made in full range of colors. Black 
(Shade 15) and Navy Blue (Shade 
630) are guaranteed fast and not to crock. 
Caution—Fast blue shade 630 has a White selvage. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we will tell you 
how and where to get the goods. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents, 
BOSTON and NEW YORK 











Spring Fabrics 


We manufacture and sell direct to the consumer 
at factory prices. 


We sell silk Pongees at 45c. Retail price 85c 

“ “ woven muslinsat2ic. “ “ 29% 

““ gm Seed. “* ~ & 

« « silk plaids at 2%. “ ‘* 37%c 
and many other fabrics that will please you. 
Send for our free sample set. RITE RITE OFF. 
WHITE MFG. CO., Valley Falls, R. I. Dept. L. 


Bust and Hips 


Every woman who attempts to make a 
dress or shirt waist immediately discovers 
how difficult it is to obtain a good fit by 
the usual “ trying on method,”’ with her- 
self for the model and a looking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back 


‘‘THE PERFECTION 


























137 West 32d Street, New York 





ADJUSTABLE FORM’’ 


does away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and ren Jers the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and 
sizes; also made longer and shorter at the 
waist line and raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. It is very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order and will last a lifetime. 


FREE Illustrated Booklet containing com- 
plete line of Dress Forms with prices. 
HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY 


Your own figure duplicated in a special form to order. 





tumbler doylies and the 


GREENFIELD’S ART NEEDLEWORK SHOP 
1906 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia 





fe fift inch centre piece (pure 
Send 25c sax errhiae nr eae eens 


pattern of your monogram suitable for bed and table linen. 
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Let us send you our 
64-page FREE 
Book ‘*Z”’ 


It shows 
400 designs 
of Leather 

Furniture 
ranging in 
price from 


$7.00 
to 
$200.00 


Karpen 
Sterling Leather 
Rocker No. 80368 


Karpen Sterling 
Leather Chair 
No. 89368 


Book Z exposes the shams in leather furniture and 
tells how to protect yourself against imposition. 


KRARPEN Genuine 
Leather Furniture 


The most exquisite in design and finish 
and most durable furniture in the world. 


Awarded Grand Prize—the highest and only such award for 
leather furniture given at St. Louis Exposition 


Send for our Free ** Book Z of Designs ’’ 


Ask your dealer for and insist on his selling you Karpen Genuine Leather 
Furniture because it is covered with Karpen Sterling Leather, the dest natural 
grain leather made. It is guaranteed to satisfy you or the dealer will refund 
the purchase price. 

No other leather furniture is so guaranteed. Most of the leather furniture sold 
in stores is covered with cheap sf// leather but is finished to look as good as the 
best genuine leather. After a few months’ wear it cracks, peels and wears 
shabby. Karpen Furniture w7// mof crack or peel. It will last a life time. 

You can distinguish it from inferior makes by the two trade-marks shown here. 
The spring construction we use is the same as is specified by the U. S. Govern- 
ment in all its upholstered furniture. 

The best dealers everywhere sell Karpen Furniture. 


Write for Book Z today. Itshows 
more designs than you can see 
sib in the largest store in America. 


S. KARPEN & BROGS., So pen eee ork city Mots Largest makers of 










Karpen 


Guaraniced 
Upholstered 


Furniture 
CHICAGO 





















Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago 
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Rubens 
Infant Shirt 
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BACK VIEW. 








a Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write tous. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible toall the world. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment — 














No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. 




















The Face Value 


of any complexion is greatly increased through the 
use of Wool Soap. Indispensable for toilet and bath, 


as well as for washing the finest fabrics and woolens. 
SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S. A. 
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A Board ot Healt, 


REAM’ WHEAL 


Brings sunshine and 
joy to the girl or boy 
who loves to eat good 


Creamof Wheat 


A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon 
A delicious dinner dessert 


























KNEADED EVERYWHERE 
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By our special process of aeration in the 
manufacture of GOLD MEDAL, the flour stock 
passing through the various machines, 1s 
rorevat—itcbauuG arckepitclnsremobatemrlebedl-leum-remimoemeonteaar-saua_. 
of cool purified air. This not only makes the 
minute flour particles “sharp” and “granular’, 
but also keeps the machine system sweet and 
sanitary. There is no possibility of dust or foreign 
matter in GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. ; 
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